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The  hard-working  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  will  gather  in  Toronto 
this  week  for  another  busy  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  shoptalk  about  their  news 
service,  their  newspapers  and  their  news 
readers. 

Among  the  APME  delegates  from 
across  the  United  States  and  Canada  will 
be  the  men  and  women  who  manage  the 
editing  of  the  84  daily  newspapers  in  the 
Gannett  group.  They  also  will  have  their 
own  pre-convention  workshop  at  Toronto 
to  discuss  making  the  best  of  Gannett 
still  better. 

All  of  these  APME  members, 
from  newspapers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes 
and  circumstances,  share  a  common 
concern  for  their  readers  and  a  strong 
commitment  to  their  profession,  all  of 


which  come  together  in  this  litany  of 
responsibilities: 

□  GATHER  the  news  with  fairness, 
objectivity,  thoroughness  and  accuracy. 

□  PRESENT  the  news  with  good 
taste,  clarity,  dignity  and  integrity. 

□  LI^EN  to  the  community  and 
serve  its  unique  information  needs. 

□  ATTRACT  and  develop  the  very 
best  professional  talent 

□  DELEGATE  responsibility,  moti¬ 
vate  and  support  this  staff  in  every  way. 

□  RESPOND  to  staff  suggestions, 
ideas  and  recommendations. 

□  RECOGNIZE  the  importance  of 
common  sense  and  humor. 

□  And  finally,  REMEMBER,  there 
always  is  room  to  do  better. 


GANNETT 

A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENT  VOICES 
WHERE  FREEDOM  SPEAKS 

Lincoln  Tower;  Rochester,  N.Y.  14604(716)546-8600. 


(g)  1981  Gannett 


Good  Things  Happen  in  The  Light 


One  of  those  good  things  is  sponsoring  the  annual 
appearance  in  San  Antonio  of  the  Southern  Living 
Cooking  School.  For  the  sixth  consecutive  year.  The 
Light  offered  its  readers  free  tickets  to  two 
performances  of  this  fast-paced,  informative  and 
entertaining  program  put  on  by  a  home  economist 
and  show  coordinator  from  Southern 
Living  magazine. 

So  popular  has  the  Southern  Living  Cooking  School 
become  in  San  Antonio  that  the  Theater  for  the 
Performing  Arts  was  filled  to  capacity  for  both  shows, 
with  hundreds  lined  up  to  enter  when  the  doors 


opened  for  exhibit  viewing  two  hours  before  the  start 
of  each  program. 

Everyone  in  attendance  received  a  "freebie"  bag  of 
coupons,  food  samples  and  recipes,  including 
Southern  Living's  72-page  Cooking  School 
Cookbook.  Among  door  prizes  were  food  gift 
certificates,  microwave  ovens  and  other 
small  appliances. 

Providing  community  service  which  is  both  practical 
and  entertaining. ..that's  just  one  of  the  good  things 
that  happen  in  The  Light. 


San  Anu^o  Light 
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Change.  In  Texas, 
and  especially  in 
Dallas,  it’s  as  much 
a  part  of  our  vitality  as  the 
traditions  that  give  our  for¬ 
ward  thinking  a  unique 
strength  and  spirit.  And 
fresh  ideas  are,  more  than 
ever,  why  The  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  is  recognized  as 
The  Voice  of  Texas. 

Of  course,  a  newspaper 
thrives  by  being  acutely 
aware  of  change  —  not  only 
in  events  that  make  the 
news  new  every  day,  but  in 
the  subtle  yet  important 
ways  that  readers’  needs 
and  interests  evolve. 

Fashion'.Dallas  started  a 
splashy  new  tradition  of 
special  sections  to  fit  and 
suit  Dallas’  taste.  Texas  ik 
Southwest  shares  regional 
news  —  and  our  local  per¬ 
spective.  With  Business 
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Tuesday,  we  brought  Dallas 
the  first  business  section 
that  measures  up  to  the  city. 
OUr  Sports  Day  section  was 
immediately  spotted  as  a 
winner.  And  our  newest 
special  section.  High  Profile, 
spotlights  the  world  of 
those  watchable  Dallas  peo¬ 
ple  who’ve  put  Texas  on 
the  map. 

And  there’s  more  to  the 
new  Dallas  Morning  News. 
Outstanding  new  talent. 
Larger  news  and  editorial 
staffs.  More  full-time  bur¬ 
eaus,  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try^  and  abrt)ad. 

This  kind  of  vitality  has 
always  played  a  big  part  in 
making  us  the  Dallas  circu¬ 
lation  leader.  And  today 
more  and  more  people  are 
discovering  that  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  is  better 
than  ever. 
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OCTOBER 

7-10— Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers',  Red  Lion  Inn,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif. 

10 — Reporters'  Workshop,  rponsored  by  UPl  Newspapers  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  with  UPl  Broadcasters  of  Louisiana;  campus  of  Louisiana 
College,  Pineville 

11- 17 — National  Newspaper  Week — “A  Free  Press — Your  Window 

to  the  World" 

12- 16 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Rio-Palace  Hotel,  Rio 

de  Janeiro 

14- 18— Women  In  Communications,  annual  conference,  Stouffer's 

Cincinnati  Towers,  Cincinnati. 

15- 16 — Penna.  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  PNPA  Press 

Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15- 17 — New  Mexico  Publishers  Association,  Los  Alamos,  New  Mex. 

16- 17 — N.  J.  AP  Managing  Editors,  Smithville  Inn,  Smithville,  N.J. 

17- 20— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Toftress,  State 

College,  Pa. 

17- 21 — Northeast  Classified  Ad  Managers  Association,  Toronto 

Harbour  Castle  Hilton,  Toronto. 

18- 21 — INPA  Southern  region,  Oisneyworld,  Fla. 

18-21 — INCFO,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

18-21 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association  annual  meeting,  Drake  Ho¬ 
tel,  Chicago. 

20- 23 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Westin  Toronto,  Can. 

21- 23 — National  Assoc.  Advertising  Publishers,  The  Aladdin, 

Las  Vegas. 

22- 24 — Florida  Press  Assn.,  Gainesville. 

23- 24 — Mountain  Ad  Managers,  Broker  Inn,  Boulder.  Colo. 

24- 30 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Flying  Short 

Course:  Oct.  24,  Washington,  D.C.,  Sheraton  Park;  Oct  26,  Chicago, 
Sheraton  O'Hare;  Oct.  27,  Phoenix,  Del  Webb  Townhouse;  Oct.  30, 
New  Orleans,  Mariott  Hotel. 

25- 28 — SNPA,  The  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

29-30 — New  England  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Copley 

Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

29-31 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Radisson  Hotel, 
Burlington,  Vt. 

29-31 — Newspaper  Research  Council  workshop,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel 
(Downtown),  Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 

I- 13 — Circulation  Management  Development  Seminar,  sponsored 

by  Gannett  Foundation,  Hilton  Inn  on  the  Campus,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
3-5 — 67th  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  conference  and  annual 
meeting.  Continental  Plaza,  Chicago. 

5-8 — Society  of  Newspaper  Designers,  Hotel  Eden  Rock,  Miami,  Fla. 
7-10 — 72nd  annual  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

10- 11— Estate  Planning  Seminar  sponsored  by  ANPA,  Hotel 

Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

II- 13— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Salt  Fork,  Cam¬ 

bridge,  Ohio. 

11- 14— Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 

National  Convention,  Hyatt  Regency,  Washington,  D.C. 

15- 18 — INPA/ANPA  Management  &  Communications  Seminar, 

Chicago. 

16- 18— Landon  Seminar  Cable  tv  and  Newspaper,  Four  Seasons, 

Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

DECEMBER 

8-9 — National  Media  Conference.  Sponsored  by  Larimi  Communication 
Associates,  Ltd.,  Sheraton  Centre  Hotel,  N.Y. 

FEBRUARY 

20-23 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt 
Regency,  Milwaukee 
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About  awards 

BLACK  LIFESTYLE  ...  Six  reporters  and  two  resear¬ 
chers  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  devoted  three  months  to  ex¬ 
amining  the  quality  of  life  for  blacks  in  the  community.  Associ¬ 
ate  editor  Claude  Lewis  and  metropolitan  editor  Mitchell 
Blumental  directed  the  efforts  that  won  the  top  print  category 
prize  in  the  first  contest  sponsored  by  the  National  Association 
of  Black  Journalists.  Winner  of  the  photography  prize  was 
Durell  Hall,  Louisville  Times,  for  a  10-photo  layout,  “A  City  in 
Sorrow/ Atlanta.  ’  ’ 

♦  *  ♦ 

DOWN  ON  THE  FARM  .  .  .  Ontario  Federation  of  Agri¬ 
culture  rewarded  the  reporting  by  Fran  Reynolds  in  the 
Toronto  Star  that  helped  to  give  readers  of  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  an  objective  and  creative  view  of  farming.  Those 
readers,  federation  president  Ralph  Barrie,  said,  “are  often 
generations  removed  from  the  farm  and  “the  government  will 
only  act  if  there  is  favorable  public  opinion.” 

tfc  * 

ONE  AMONG  MANY  .  .  .  There  were  4,01 1  entries  from 
the  U.S.,  Canada,  Mexico,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  in  the  Gold 
Quill  competition  of  the  International  Association  of  Business 
Communicators,  and  Angela  Sinickas,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  Little  Trib,  won  an  award  of  excellence. 

4c  4: 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  .  .  .  Stephen  A.  Rothman,  a  former 
Waukegan  (III.)  News-Sun  and  Chicago  Sun-Times  reporter, 
won  the  Outstanding  Reporter  Award  of  the  Florida  Public 
Health  Association  for  his  coverage  of  health  subjects  in  the 
W.  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post.  Last  year  he  won  the  Florida 
Medical  Association’s  media  citation. 

4c  4c  4c 

ON  TO  COLUMBIA  .  .  .  The  Pica  Club  of  New  Jersey  has 
selected  Mark  Mansfield  for  its  $750  scholarship  to  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Rutgers  Daily  Targum  and  has  worked  for  New  Jersey 
newspapers  and  at  the  research  firm  of  Yankelovich,  Skelly  and 
White. 

4c  4c  4c 

KIPLINGER  SCHOLARS  .  .  .  Nine  reporters  have  been 
chosen  to  participate  in  the  Kiplinger  Program  in  Public 
Affairs  Reporting  at  the  Ohio  State  University’s  school  of 
journalism  for  one  year.  They  are:  Timothy  Connolly,  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Journal;  Julia  Conry,  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial; 
Douglas  Fisher,  Fort  Wayne  (lr\d.)  Journal-Gazette;  Richard 
Gilbert,  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star;  Matthew  Hall,  Lake 
County  (Ohio)  News-Herald;  Jeff  Holyfield,  AP  Kansas  City; 
James  Reindl,  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle;  and  Crista  Ziva- 
novic,  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times. 

4c  4c  4c 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  .  .  .  Three  Journalism  teachers 
will  attend  American  Press  Institute  seminars  on  scholarships. 
They  are:  Edith  Sayre  Auslander,  U.  of  Arizona;  Rama  Murthy 
Tunuguntia,  Grambling  State  U.;  and  Jeff  Clark,  U.  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  All  have  worked  as  reporters. 

*  ♦  * 

LOVEJOY  AWARD  .  .  .  Canadian-born  A.M.  Rosen¬ 
thal,  executive  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  Pulitzer  prize 
reporter  in  Poland  and  diplomatic  correspondent  at  the  Un¬ 
ited  Nations,  will  receive  the  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  Award  of 
Colby  Collge  November  9  at  Waterville,  Me.  He  has  been  a 
U.S.  citizen  since  1951.  The  award  is  a  memorial  to  the  1836 
Colby  graduate  who  was  killed  by  a  mob  for  his  persistent 
stand  against  slavery. 

*  4  4 

HEALTH  WARNING  .  .  .  Use  of  smokeless  tobacco  can  be 
harmful  to  teeth,  Clifford  Pugh  reported  in  the  Houston  Post  in 
an  article  entitled  “Chewin’  and  Dippin’.’’  For  this  he  won  the 
$1,000  Science  Writer  Award  of  the  American  Dental  Associa¬ 
tion.  Lever  Brothers  Company  is  the  donor. 
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GREAT 

QUKTIONS 

“You  ask  great  questions  accidentally. 

To  answer  them  would  be  events.” 

-Emily  Dickinson 
Letters 


Not  always  accidentally— sometimes  the  re¬ 
porters  who  call  us  ask  great  questions  intention¬ 
ally,  and  getting  the  answers  becomes  an  event  for 
everyone  involved.  Including  us. 

Great  questions  make  events  because  the 
answers  break  new  ground,  provide  unexpected 
insight,  or  shed  new  light  on  facts  that  were  other¬ 
wise  overlooked  or  ignored.  Great  questions  make 
news.  But  even  that  short  description  makes  it 
obvious  that  coming  up  with  such  questions  is 
easier  than  answering  them.  And  surely  a  great 
question  deserves  a  great  answer. 

That’s  why  we  think  that  dialogue  between  the 
press  and  an  oil  company  like  Mobil  has  to  be  a 
two-way  street— not  a  shooting  gallery  in  which  we 
get  to  play  the  duck.  Admitted:  we  can’t  always  find 
answers  as  quickly  as  some  reporters  need  them, 
especially  when  the  question  takes  us  into  territory 


that  has  been  quiet  or  unexplored.  We  have  to  dig 
for  a  source,  make  sure  it’s  accurate  and  reliable, 
sometimes  even  persuade  it  to  face  the  music. 
Great  questions  can  be  unsettling— but  our  as¬ 
signment  is  to  see  they  get  answered:  properly, 
clearly,  fully,  and  soonest. 

Mobil  takes  that  seriously,  just  as  we  do  your 
questions— the  great  and  the  routine  both.  We 
want  to  be  forthright  and  forthcoming,  about  our 
business  and  operations,  about  our  positions  on 
energy,  energy  policy,  and  any  other  issue  that 
affects  our  business  performance.  And  all  of  this 
begins  with  our  press  relations  staff:  two  in  New 
York— John  Flint  at  (212)  883-3232,  and  Ed  Norton 
at  (212)  883-2757,  and  one  in  Washington,  D.C.— 
Jim  Amanna  at  (202)  862-1306. 

When  you’ve  got  great  questions,  they’ll  get 
the  answers. 


€>1981  Mobil  Corporation 


l^re  back  in  the 


Parade  -  Magazine  is  back  in  Dallas.  With  the  number  one  newspaper  The  Dallas 
Mommg  News.  The  Mias  Morning  News  knows  what  its  raadera  deS  ArtWef 
te  are  mfomiative.  Pnovocative.  Timely.  Articles  by  some  of  the  nation’s  best  writere 
covenng  a  range  of  topics  as  vast  as  the  Texas  plains. 

’  That’s  why  Parade  is  back. 

“We’re  absolutely  delighted,’’ says  John  A.  Rector,  executive  vice-president  of 


©1981  Parade  Publications,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


heart  of  Tessis. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News,  “to  offer  a  vibrant  editorial  product  like  Parade  to  the  people 
of  Dallas.” 

Now  that  Parade  is  back  in  Dallas,  The  Dallas  Morning  News  can  give  its 
readers  what  41  million  other  Americans  read.  Every  Sunday  morning.  After  all,  it’s  a 
logical  combination:  the  number  one  newspaper  in  Dallas,  and  the  number  one  magazine 
in  America. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
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Robert  U.  Brown,  President  and  Editor  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Pubiisher  Pubiisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Secret  agents 

Almost  everyone  has  agreed  it  would  be  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  write  legislation  that  would  prevent  publication  of 
news  about  covert  CIA  activities,  including  the  names  of  CIA 
agents,  without  it  being  unconstitutional.  Yet,  that  is  exactly 
what  some  members  of  Congress  are  trying  to  do. 

The  House  has  adopted  language  making  it  a  crime  to 
identify  a  covert  agent  or  informer  “in  the  course  of  a  pattern 
of  activities  intended  to  identify  and  expose  covert  agents 
and  with  reason  to  believe  that  such  activities  would  impair 
or  impede”  intelligence  activities.  A  bill  similar  to  that  was 
approved  by  a  Senate  subcommittee  and  is  before  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee  this  week. 

The  Justice  Department  has  pronounced  it  is  confident  the 
bill  is  constitutional.  A  majority  of  newsmen  believe  it  is  not 
and  they  are  supported,  according  to  the  New  York  Times,  by 
60  scholars.  Prof.  Philip  B.  Kurland  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Law  School,  the  Times  said,  called  the  bill  “the  clearest 
violation  of  the  First  Amendment  attempted  by  Congress  in 
this  era.” 

We  think  the  New  York  News  put  it  correctly  and  bluntly  in 
an  editorial  as  follows:  “By  all  means,  let’s  protect  our  spies. 
Let’s  dish  out  plenty  of  punishment  for  the  saboteurs  of  our 
nation’s  security.  But  let’s  not  go  off  the  constitutional  deep 
end  and  risk  other  fundamental  principles  like  the  public’s 
precious  right  to  know  what  its  government  is  doing.” 


Electronic  information 

A  vicepresident  of  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  prob¬ 
ably  thought  he  was  giving  some  good  news  to  the  newspaper 
business  when  he  told  members  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Association  last  week  that  less  than  10%  of  U.S.  households 
will  subscribe  to  electronic  information  systems  by  the  year 
1990.  This  was  meant  to  bolster  the  concept  that  in  spite  of 
developments  in  electronic  information  distribution  the 
printed  newspaper  will  not  disappear. 

We  happen  to  agree  with  the  conclusion.  But  it  must  be 
realized,  as  the  AT&T  executive  said,  10%  of  U.S.  households 
is  a  “sizeable  market”  and  would  be  a  disastrous  loss  to 
newspapers  if  taken  out  of  their  distribution  pattern.  The 
challenge  will  be  for  newspapers  to  develop  a  complete  and 
interesting  news  product  to  hold  on  to  the  vast  majority  of 
readers  while  10%  of  them  opt  for  the  additional  advantages 
at  considerable  expense  of  selective  and  specialized  reports. 
In  our  view,  electronic  information  systems  will  supplement 
the  printed  word  and  not  replace  it. 
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AN  PA 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  estab¬ 
lished  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom  established 
March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894;  Editor  & 
Publisher,  June  29, 1901 :  Advertising,  January  22, 1925. 
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Letters 


CANADIAN  NEWS 

In  your  report  of  the  seminar  on 
coverage  of  Canada  (E&P  September 
19,  1981,  page  35)  it  was  reported  that 
UPl  has  bureaus  in  only  4  Canadian 
cities  and  about  50  stringers. 

Not  so.  United  Press  Canada,  which  is 
UPl’s  Canadian  partner,  has  permanent 
staff  bureaus  in  St.  John’s,  Newfound¬ 
land,  Quebec  City,  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Calgary, 
and  Vancouver;  a  staff  of  41,  of  which  25 
are  writers  and  8  photographers,  and  a 
network  of  regular  news  and  photo  cor¬ 
respondents  numbering  more  than  100. 

UPC’s  modern  communications  net¬ 
work  extends  across  the  country,  de¬ 
livering  services  at  conventional  and 
Dataspeed.  All  bureaus  file  electronical¬ 
ly  in  a  system  linked  to  UPI’s  Dallas 
computer  centre. 

United  Press  Canada’s  nationwide 
coverage  is  delivered  to  UPl’s  New 
York  headquarters  for  U.S.  domestic 
distribution.  Border  interest  stories  are 
directed  to  the  local  U.S.  division  for 
handling  on  a  regional  basis. 

U.S.  editors  interested  in  particular 
Canadian  coverage  should  pass  the  re¬ 
quest  along  to  their  local  UPl  bureau 
or  contact  UPC  editor-in-chief,  Rob¬ 
ert  McConachie  at  the  Toronto  head¬ 
quarters. 

Patrick  Harden 
(Harden  is  general  manager,  United  Press 
Canada.) 

FAIL  TO  UNDERSTAND 

I  fail  to  understand  why  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journalism  panel 
on  Janet  Cooke  and  the  Cooke  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  by  AEJ  in  August  (see  E&P, 
Sept.  5,  p.36)  should  be  taken  as  indi¬ 
cation  that  J-schools  had  never  con¬ 
sidered  ethics  before.  (See  also  Sept. 
19,  p.6  &  p.7.) 

The  resolution  (which  1  submitted) 
called  for  strengthening  instruction  in 
journalism  ethics,  not  for  instituting  it. 
My  intention  was  to  point  up  the  ways 
in  which  we,  as  journalism  educators, 
could  use  a  highly  publicized  recent 
example. 

E&P’s  headline  “Educators  urged  to 
teach  ethics”  (Sept.  5)  made  it  look  as 
if  we’d  never  done  so  in  the  past,  and 
that  simply  is  not  true;  and  the  Sept. 

19  editorial  (par.  2)  doesn’t  help. 

Incidentally,  Janet  Cooke  was  not  a 
J-school  graduate. 

Carol  Oukrop 
(Oukrop  is  Associate  Professor,  Journal¬ 
ism,  Kansas  State.) 

SHORT-SIGHTED 

I  found  publisher  Don  Gillen’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  “a  garbage  collector  is  a  social 
necessity  while  newspaper  reporters  are 
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not”  (E&P,  Sept.  12)  to  be  simplistic, 
short-sighted  and  a  pretty  solid  indi¬ 
cator  of  what’s  wrong  with  a  lot  of  news¬ 
papers  today.  Fortunately  for  profes¬ 
sional  journalists,  Mr.  Gillen’s  absurd 
rationalization  is  not  shared  by  many  of 
the  publishers  I  have  met. 

Mr.  Gillen  might  consider  giving  his 
entire  news  staff  one  day  off,  then  trying 
to  publish  just  one  edition  of  his  paper 
with  a  room  full  of  garbage  collectors. 

I  believe  his  readers  would  let  him  know 
about  “social  necessity”  in  short  order. 

Newsroom  morale  must  have  taken  a 
deep  plunge  in  York,  Neb.  after  Mr. 
Gillen’s  staffers  read  exactly  how  highly 
their  skills  are  rated  in  the  estimation 
of  their  publisher.  They  have  both  my 
empathy  and  sympathy. 

Jim  Welsh 

(Welsh  is  managing  editor,  Odessa  (Tex.) 
American .) 

TAKES  OFFENSE 

Don  Gillen’s  complaints  (E&P,  Sept. 
12,  1981)  about  Maurus  McCambley’s 
complaint  (E&P,  July  18,  1981)  are  a 
provocative  betrayal. 

Gillen’s  sentiments  about  the  idea  that 
a  pay  raise  for  one  worker  means  pay 
raises  for  all,  about  the  thrill  of  hoisting 
garbage  cans  as  opposed  to  that  of  writ¬ 
ing  a  story,  and  about  the  social  neces¬ 
sity  of  garbage  collectors  vs.  that  of 
newspaper  reporters  are,  indeed,  pro¬ 
vocative. 

For  me,  Gillen’s  ideas  provoke  dis¬ 
belief  and  laughter.  Really,  is  he  serious? 

Yet,  presuming  his  seriousness,  his 
ideas  on  the  matter  betray  him  as  a 
graduate  of  the  Idi  Amin  School  of 
Labor  Relations.  Fellow  alumni  likely 
include  other  U.S.  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  who  welcome  the  probing  inquiry 
of  reporters  when  it  comes  to  the  city 
budget;  however,  these  executives 
bristle  when  such  scrutiny  is  directed  at 
their  own  operations.  Some  newspaper 
executives,  no  doubt,  equate  inquiry 
with  dissent. 

Finally,  in  another  forum  unlikely  to 
challenge  his  attitudes  on  the  matter  of 
employee  compensation  (let’s  say  a  high 


school  class  interested  in  newspaper 
careers)  perhaps  Gillen  would  be  better 
disposed  to  defend  the  social  necessity  of 
newspaper  reporters.  For,  in  the  end, 
without  newspaper  reporters  can  there 
long  exist  newspapers? 

Rather  than  being  the  case  for  Mr. 
McCambley,  perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Gillen  who 
is  in  the  wrong  profession. 

Timothy  G.  Cunningham 
(Cummingham  is  city  editor,  Plattsburgh 
(N.Y.)  Press-Republic.) 

SPELLING 

Your  “Letters”  page  (9-5-81)  carried 
an  amusing  piece  from  Lloyd  Byers  of 
Fargo,  N.  D.  who  gave  to  your  readers 
13  rules  for  writers  that  dated  ’way,  ’way 
back  to  the  old  Chicago  American.  Num¬ 
ber  13  in  the  line  was  “Correct  Speling  is 
essential.” 

Times  haven’t  changed. 

Years  ago  journalism  students  were 
checked  constantly  on  their  spelling.  The 
ten  most  misspelled  words  found  “judg¬ 
ment”  in  the  number  one  spot.  It  still 
must  be. 

In  your  same  issue,  September  5,  on 
page  1 1  obviously  a  reporter  used  the 
word  in  the  opening  paragraph  and 
spelled  it  “judgement”,  and  the  desk 
man  found  it  a  fitting  word  for  the  head 
and  used  is  as  “judgement”.  Perhaps 
because  it  fit  just  right. 

Someone,  all  too  late,  probably  found 
the  misspelled  word  in  paragraph  nine 
and  corrected  it.  But  your  desk  man 
found  it,  probably,  was  better  used  with 
the  additional  “e”  to  fit  the  head  instead 
of  “speling”  it  right. 

No  progress  in  spelling  in  50  years. 

What  is  this  world  coming  to?  or 
rather,  to  what  is  this  world  coming? 
...  or  something. 

Willis  Brown 

Correction 

Due  to  a  computation  error,  the  total 
circulation  for  Hearst  Newspapers’  Sun¬ 
day  papers  was  incorrect  in  E&P  for 
October  3,  page  13.  The  correct  total  is 
1,700,000. 


EDITOR'S  COMMENT  I 


John  S.  Pittnutn 

Vice  President  and  Executive  Editor 
The  News  &  Piedmont 
Greenville,  S.C. 

“Our  afternoon  newspaper  was  ‘anemic’;  too  many  watered- 
down  leftovers  from  the  major  wire  services’  morning  cycle. 
Because  it  is  exclusive  to  our  afternoon  paper,  NYTNS  copy  often 
stands  up  all  day.  Our  editors  generally  feel  the  copy  is  better 
written  than  the  wire  service  version  from  either  news  cvcie.” 


She  New  JJork  Sttn(0 

■  NEWS  SERVICE 
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Alabama’s  Most  Powerful  Selling  Force . . . 
®iprtmn$Kam  /Birmingham  Post-Herald 

Represented  Nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers. 


BIRMINGHAM 


30UrC0SI  Birmingham  News/Birmingham  Post-Herald  Continuing  Market  Study  conducted  by 
Belden  Associates;  September  1980-July  1981.  S  &  MM  Survey  of  Buying  Power*. 


FIRST  IN... 


POPULATION . 853,100 

HOUSEHOLD .  308,900 

TOTAL  EBI . $6,304,029,000 

TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES . $3,791,865,000 

FOOD  SALES . $861 ,430,000 

EATING/DRINKING  SALES. . . .  $278,362,000 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE . $509,848,000 

FURNITURE/ APPLIANCES . $1 82,574,000 

AUTOMOTIVE  SALES . $724,505,000 

DRUG  SALES . $1 28,008,000 


MARKiT 

To  reach  Alabama’s  #1  market 
S  ...  you  need  Alabama’s  #1 
newspapers . . . 
The  Birmingham  News  & 
Birmingham  Post-Herald. 
Our  newspapers  reach  62%  of 
the  adults  In  Metro  Birmingham 
on  a  dally  basis,  69%  on 
Sundays. 

And,  over  a  6  day  period  80%  of 
these  men  and  women  turn  to 
The  Birmingham  News  and 
Post-Herald. 
i  That’s  coverage  no  other 

medium  can  match! 
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Scripps  weighs  offers 
of  possible  DPI  buyers 

Others  besides  Reuters  show 
keen  interest,  Estlow  says 


E.W.  Scripps  Co.  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  Edward  Estlow  indi¬ 
cated  this  week  (October  6)  that  Reuters 
may  not  have  the  inside  track  in  negotia¬ 
tions  to  purchase  the  financially-troubled 
United  Press  International  wire  service. 

Speaking  at  the  UPI  subscriber  break¬ 
fast  during  the  annual  Edicon  meeting, 
Estlow  said  that  while  it  has  been  widely 
reported  that  Reuters  is  interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  UPI,  “other  organizations  have 
levels  of  interest  as  keen  as  Reuters.” 

Estlow  said  unlike  Reuters,  which  has 
had  field  teams  visiting  various  UPI 
bureaus  (E&P,  Sept.  26),  these  other 
organizations  have  been  using  methods  of 
analyzing  UPI  that  have  been  “more 
subtle.” 

“I  am  not  at  liberty  to  comment  on  any 
organization’s  interest,”  he  said.  “I  can 
say  talks  are  continuing  with  all  of  these 
organizations.  No  deals  have  been 
made.” 

Estlow  said,  “many  rumors  have  been 
reported,  causing  speculative  conclu¬ 
sions  which  are  not  accurate.”  He  said 
“talks  have  been  going  on  with  several 
■  interested  organizations  who  have  been 
analyzing  UPI  operations.  As  merchants 
say,  ‘A  prospective  buyer  has  the  right  to 
see  what  he  is  buying.’” 

Deal  will  be  reached 

Estlow,  who  heads  E.W.  Scripps,  the 
parent  company  of  UPI,  said,  “based  on 
the  levels  of  interest  shown  at  this  time, 
our  expectations  are  that  a  satisfactory 
ownership  conclusion  will  be  reached.” 
He  gave  no  indication  when  a  deal  would 
be  reached.  “When  a  deal  is  made,”  he 
said,  “an  announcement  will  be  given.” 

Estlow  said  he  did  not  know  when  a 
deal  will  be  finalized.  “It  takes  two  orga¬ 
nizations  to  make  a  deal,”  he  said.  “Con¬ 
fidentiality  will  not  allow  me  to  say 
more.” 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Reuters 
has  expressed  an  interest  in  UPI.  UPI 
was  founded  as  United  Press  in  1907  by 
E.W.  Scripps  and  it  became  successful 
enough  that  in  1912  Reuters  made  a  bid  to 
“ally”  itself  with  UP.  The  bid  was  re¬ 
jected  by  then  UP  president  Roy  W.  Ho¬ 
ward  and  the  board,  which  felt  that  such  a 
move  would  have  put  UP  in  alliance  with 


Edward  Estlow 


new  agencies  then  controlled  or  domin¬ 
ated  by  foreign  governments.  UP  chose 
to  remain  independent. 

On  May  24,  1958,  United  Press  ex¬ 
panded  on  the  international  level  when  it 
merged  with  International  News  Service. 
INS  had  been  founded  by  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  in  1909.  United  Press  be¬ 
came  known  as  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al  after  the  merger. 

At  the  UPI  breakfast  Tuesday,  Estlow 
told  the  audience,  comprised  of  UPI  sub¬ 
scribers,  that  “uncertainty  is  difficult  for 
all  of  us.”  He  emphasized  the  “continued 
need  for  UPI  support.” 

Estlow  told  UPI  subscribers  that  if  the 
wire  service  is  not  profitable,  it  cannot 
continue  to  be  operated  under  its  present 
ownership. 

Losses  continue 

“UPI  losses  continue,  although  not  as 
great  this  year  as  last,”  he  said.  “Indus¬ 
try  philosophy  seems  to  convey  that 
general  wire  services  should  not  be  profit 
centers,  but  rather  a  resource  for  in¬ 
formation  at  cost. 

“The  ownership  of  UPI  remains  the 
same  today  as  previously — 95%  own¬ 
ership  by  the  E.W.  Scripps  Company  and 
5%  by  the  Hearst  Corporation,”  Estlow 
said.  “The  E.W.  Scripps  Company  con¬ 


tinues  to  be  substantially  owned  by  the 
Scripps  Family  Trust.  A  non-profit  wire 
service  does  not  belong  in  such  an  own¬ 
ership  environment.” 

Estlow  said  that  while  E.W.  Scripps 
executives  “still  feel  the  best  ownership 
for  UPI  is  by  the  industry,”  in  the  last  two 
years  “the  industry  voted  against  a  co¬ 
op,  a  limited  partnership,  and  showed  in¬ 
sufficient  interest  in  a  general  part¬ 
nership.”  At  the  same  time,  he  said,  the 
industry  continues  to  state  the  need  for 
two  wire  services. 

Estlow  said  despite  the  fact  the  E.W. 
Scripps  is  attempting  to  sell  UPI,  the  pa¬ 
rent  organization  is  still  pumping  money 
into  it.  He  cited  the  recent  opening  of  a  $3 
million  headquarters  facility  in  New  York 
(E&P,  Oct.  3). 

This  expenditure,  he  said,  “empha¬ 
sizes  our  feeling  and  investment  in  the 
fundamental  belief  that  two  competitive 
wire  services  are  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  newspapers,  broadcasters,  and 
credibility  of  the  free  press  throughout 
the  world.” 

The  annual  Advisory  Board  breakfast 
was  attended  by  what  UPI  president 
Roderick  Beaton  described  as  “probably 
the  largest  turnout  we’ve  ever  had  for  the 
breakfast.” 

Speaking  after  Estlow,  Beaton  urged 
UPI  subscribers  not  to  “let  rumors  and 
speculation  deter  us  from  moving  for¬ 
ward.”  He  praised  UPI  parent  E.W. 
Scripps  for  l^ing  “generous  in  keeping 
the  capital  investment  flowing.”  Beaton 
said,  “there’s  been  no  cutback  there.” 

Guittar  heads  Advisory  Board 
Lee  Guittar,  publisher  of  the  Denver 
Post,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  UPI 
Newspaper  Advisory  Board.  Guittar  suc¬ 
ceeded  Joe  D.  Smith,  publisher  of  the 
Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk,  who  stepped 
down  after  three  years  as  a  board 
member. 

Three  other  Advisory  Board  members 
who  completed  three-year  terms  were 
Eugene  Pulliam,  publisher,  Indianapolis 
Newspapers,  Inc.;  Ralph  Ingersoll,  II, 
publisher  of  Ingersoll  Newspapers;  and 
James  Batten,  senior  vicepresident, 
Knight  Bidder  Newspapers. 

They  were  replaced  by  James  Hoge, 
publisher,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Benjamin 
Turnbull,  publisher,  Plattsburgh  (N.Y.) 
Press-Republican;  and  Thurston  Twigg- 
Smith,  president,  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
Inc. 

The  UPI  Newspaper  Advisory  Board, 
created  in  July,  1974,  is  made  up  of  15 
members.  There  are  currently  two  seats 
vacant  on  the  board. 

Beaton  announced  that  next  year’s 
Edicon  is  scheduled  to  be  held  September 
30 — October  2  in  Denver. 
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Some  of  what  was  said 
at  UPl’s  EDICON  in  N.Y. 


When  breaking  news  is  slow,  readers 
all  too  often  don’t  get  much  for  their 
money — they  get  uneven  content  and  as  a 
result  become  former  readers. 

Malcolm  F.  Mallette,  director  of  de¬ 
velopment  for  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Reston,  told  the  opening  United 
Press  International  Edicon  panel  in  New 
York  City  this  week  that  hard  news  and 
side  bars  are  essentials,  but  that  Edicon- 
ers  should  be  thinking  about  “the  ketch¬ 
up  on  the  steak”  and  doing  more  in  giving 
readers  their  money’s  worth  in  feature 
ideas. 

Taking  off  with  the  panel  title  “99  New 
Ideas”,  Mallette  used  illustrated  page 
slides  from  large  and  small  newspapers 
across  the  country  in  such  subject  con¬ 
tent  as  health,  finances,  romance,  law  en¬ 
forcement,  education,  youth,  teens, 
adults,  entertainment,  and  more.  All  such 
subjects  are  basic  to  the  human  condi¬ 
tion,  Mallette  declared,  “and  stories  ab¬ 
out  them  are  basic.” 

The  99  pages  of  slides  also  indicated 
that  small  and  mid-sized  newspapers  are 
taking  on  big  issues  in  special  reports. 
Providing  the  list  for  the  audience,  Mal¬ 
lette  observed  that  time  after  time  he  has 
seen  story  ideas  make  the  New  York 
Times,  Wall  Street  Journal,  Washington 
Post  circuit  (not  necessarily  in  that 
order).  “If  the  big  ones  are  not  too  proud 
to  borrow,  why  should  you  be?” 

James  R.  Morris,  executive  editor  of 
the  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily  News  (circulation 
1 1 ,000),  emphasized  that  editors  must  ev¬ 
aluate  the  interests  of  people  in  their  own 
areas  in  searching  out  story  ideas. 

Morris  told  the  news  executives  to 
“take  a  little  drive  now  and  then”  around 
various  parts  of  the  circulation  area;  look 
at  what  other  people  do  by  subscribing  to 
papers  around  the  country  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  “As  Mai  says  that’s  re¬ 
search — not  stealing.” 

From  his  list  of  ten  tips,  Morris  told  the 
audience  to  take  a  look  at  their  own  pap¬ 
ers,  suggesting  there  are  ideas  to  be  found 
by  studying  their  classified  pages.  He 
mentioned  staff  meetings  for  the  next 
week  with  an  admission  ticket  being  ev¬ 
erybody  brings  two  feature  ideas.  Local¬ 
ize  wire  service  stories;  use  some  of  the 
people  at  the  paper  who  are  not  in  the 
newsroom — such  as  drivers — offering 
them  $5  for  any  story  ideas  that  are  used, 
Morris  continued. 

Other  tips  included  reading  prize  win¬ 
ning  papers  and  also  papers  in  one’s  own 
circulation  category. 

And,  Morris  declared,  “Get  people  out 
of  the  office.”  It’s  easy  sit  around  the 
office,  he  added.  “I  prefer  them  out  even 
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if  they  are  goofing  off — they  are  looking 
around.” 

Practically,  Morris  suggested  seminars 
be  brought  right  to  the  newspaper  office. 
He  recently  had  a  picture  layout  seminar 
one  afternoon  conducted  by  veteran  pic¬ 
ture  editor  and  photojournalism  profes¬ 
sor  Chuck  Scott. 

“Simply  get  out  and  visit  some  other 
papers  in  your  area;  spend  a  day;  ex¬ 
change  a  reporter  with  one  of  your 
friends,”  Morris  concluded. 

Lou  Schwartz,  executive  editor  of 
Newsday,  Long  Island,  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  “truly  good  ideas  start  out  as  a 
germ  and  require  a  lot  of  honing.”  For 
example  he  said  that  Newsday’s 
acclaimed  heroin  trail  story  was  an  idea 
that  started  from  “one  little  chat  in  the 
publisher’s  office.”  Always  listen  to  the 
publisher,  Schwartz  smilingly  advised. 
“When  he’s  interested  there  probably  is 
plenty  of  money  for  the  project.” 

An  example  of  the  way  “one  bad  thing 
often  leads  to  another  story”  was  given 
by  Schwartz,  who  said  a  Newsday  story 
on  drunk  driving  led  to  a  story  idea  on 
hazardous  conditions  of  roads  in  the  area. 

“Look  and  listen  and  do  something  ab¬ 
out  it,”  was  the  Newsday  executive  edi¬ 
tor’s  emphasis  on  the  search  for  story 
ideas. 

«  ♦  « 

Public  opinion  researcher  Daniel 
Yankelovich  said  that  newspapers  during 
the  past  decade  gave  big  coverage  to  such 
“events”  as  Watergate,  while  under 
covering  changes  in  economic  and  social 
areas. 

As  a  result,  he  said,  the  public  was 
unprepared  to  handle  the  economic  and 
social  problems  they  are  now  confronted 
with. 

Yankelovich  said  such  a  large  amount 
of  space  was  given  to  the  coverage  of 
Watergate,  which  he  feels  directly 
affected  very  few  Americans.  On  the 
other  hand,  newspapers,  which  he  said 
have  the  space,  did  not  devote  enough  of 
it  to  analyzing  the  direction  the  economic 
and  social  climate  was  heading. 

Yankelovich  said  when  the  “disagree¬ 
able  and  utterly  mysterious”  departure 
from  the  economic  and  social  trends  of 
the  previous  few  decades  came  about  in 
the  last  few  years,  the  American  public 
was  unprepared  to  cope  with  them. 

“No  one  warned  them  about  these 
changes — not  the  press,”  he  said. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  newspapers  have 
opportunities  to  explore  these  issues  in 
greater  depth  than  broadcast,”  he  said. 
Instead,  he  said,  newspapers  have 
“brushed  aside”  interpretative  articles 


on  economic  and  social  trends  in  favor  of 
every  day  news  coverage  of  “events.” 

Yankelovich  said  the  media  became 
“disillusioned”  with  pollsters  because 
they  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  1976  and 
1980  presidential  elections  would  be  clos¬ 
er  than  they  were.  “The  media  felt  they 
had  been  had,”  he  said. 

Yankelovich  called  for  newspapers  and 
pollsters  to  “integrate  their  goals  into  a 
single  perspective” — to  more  fully  in¬ 
form  the  American  people  about  the 
reasons  and  impact  of  social  and  econo¬ 
mic  change. 

It  is  up  to  the  newspaper  how  to  inter¬ 
pret  that  data  pollsters  present  in  these 
areas,  he  said.  Pollsters  will  never  control 
the  content  of  the  media,  as  long  as  the 
media  is  the  client,  he  said. 

*  *  * 

Thornton  Bradshaw,  chairman  of 
RCA,  downplayed  the  impact  new  elec¬ 
tronic  technologies  will  have  on  news¬ 
papers  at  the  opening  session  of  Edicon. 

Bradshaw  told  the  editors  they  should 
be  more  concerned  wth  maintaining  their 
“news  gathering  expertise”  and  the  cre¬ 
dibility  of  their  medium. 

“My  advice  is  to  hang  loose,”  he  said. 
“Continue  to  do  the  main  job — provide 
news,  information,  and  entertainment 
according  to  the  best  traditions  of  a  free 
press.  Hang  tough  when  it  comes  to  the 
fundamentals  of  your  trade,  when  it  com¬ 
es  to  protecting  your  professionalism  and 
your  credibility.” 

Bradshaw  reminded  his  audience  that 
the  media  “have  yet  to  hear  from  the 
people”  about  the  new  technologies. 

“I’m  sure  some  of  you  have  nightmares 
about  a  world  in  which  there  are  no  news¬ 
papers,  only  consoles  with  buttons,”  he 
remarked.  “I  don’t  think  this  will  be  one 
of  the  cataclysmic  changes  in  our  society. 
It  will  come  slowly.  You  will  be  able  to 
adjust.” 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  credibil¬ 
ity,  Bradshaw  recalled  his  days  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 

He  said  the  American  public  would  not 
heed  the  oil  companies’  warnings  about 
impending  shortages  and  the  rise  of 
OPEC  because  they  “didn’t  have  the  cre¬ 
dibility.  The  message  bearer  has  to  be 
accepted.” 

For  a  short  time,  Bradshaw  was  also 
chairman  of  the  Sunday  London 
Observer. 

He  recalled  a  Saturday  night  in  which 
the  unions  shut  down  the  presses  and  re¬ 
fused  to  print  the  Observer’s  story  about 
“a  bitter  strike.”  When  the  Observer's 
editor  informed  him  of  the  situation, 
Bradshaw  relayed  the  message  that  if  the 
paper  was  prevented  from  publishing  the 
strike  story,  it  would  never  publish  again. 
The  unions  relented. 

“There  are  times  when  protecting  a 

'  free  press  can  be  a  very  nervous  busi- 

‘  ness,”  Bradshaw  remarked. 

[  Bradshaw  related  another  incident 
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when  after  the  Observer  was  the  only 
Fleet  Street  paper  to  endorse  Labor’s 
James  Cavanaugh  over  the  Conservative 
candidate,  Margaret  Thatcher,  an  irate 
advertiser  asked,  “Why  did  you  purchase 
the  paper  if  you  did  not  intend  to  influ¬ 
ence  it?” 

Bradshaw,  with  a  smile,  concluded  by 
asking  the  editors  to  ponder  the  advertis¬ 
er’s  question. 

♦  «  * 

New  York’s  Mayor,  Edward  Koch, 
welcomed  the  editors  to  Edicon  with  a 
before  breakfast  speech  about  the  city’s 
return  to  financial  health. 

He  had  praise  for  his  hosts,  saying, 
“Those  of  you  who  read  about  New  York 
City,  the  most  accurate  reports  come 
from  UPI.” 

*  *  ♦ 

An  assistant  director-general  of  UN¬ 
ESCO  accused  the  United  States  news 
media  of  misrepresenting  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  position  on  press  freedom. 

“Stories  on  the  New  World  Information 
Order  have  nothing  in  common  with  real¬ 
ity,”  said  Oragoljub  Najman  of  Yugosla¬ 
via.  He  critcized  U.S.  reports  on  the 
NWIO  for  suggesting  “the  whole  thing  is 
a  Soviet  plot  and  UNESCO  wants  to  im¬ 
pose  censorship.” 

Najman  added  these  stories  on  UN¬ 
ESCO  and  the  NWIO  led  him  “to  ques¬ 
tion  the  credibility  of  the  American 
press.” 

Najman  said,  “There  is  nothing  in  the 
Declaration  of  Talloires  which  UNESCO 
has  not  stood  for,  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  many  resolutions  UNESCO  has 
adopted.  If  you  really  are  fighting  for  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  you  should  fight  for  the 
(UNESCO)  resolutions  in  favor  of  the 
free  flow  of  information  and  freedom  of 
information.” 

The  Declaration  of  Talloires  resulted 
from  a  meeting  of  independent  news 
media  organizations  in  Talloires,  France 
last  May.  The  meeting  was  held  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  what  these  organizations  per¬ 
ceived  were  efforts  by  UNESCO  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  global  flow  of  information  and 
curb  press  freedoms. 

The  Declaration  pledged  support  to 
press  freedom  “as  a  basic  human  right” 
and  affirmed  the  belief  that  “the  free  flow 
of  information  and  ideas  is  essential  for 
mutual  understanding  and  world  peace.” 

The  New  World  Information  Order, 
Najman  continued,  is  “not  a  moment  in 
history,  an  event.  It  is  a  process,  a  proc¬ 
ess  which  has  started.” 

Najman  said  the  first  concern  of  the 
developing  Third  World  is  “to  hear  it¬ 
self.”  The  second  concern,  he  said,  is  “to 
be  heard  by  others.  Whatever  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  these  countries  comes  through  the 
prism  of  a  foreign  agency.” 

Najman  remarked  that  “the  free  flow 
of  information  and  freedom  on  informa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  linked  to  media.  For  de¬ 
veloping  countries,  information  is  not  ex- 
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clusively  linked  to  media.” 

He  said  “scientific,  cultural,  technolo¬ 
gical,  educational,  and  flow  of  datas” 
were  examples  of  the  types  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  which  the  media  have  always  had 
restricted  access. 

Harold  Andersen,  president  of  the 
World  Press  Freedom  Committee  and 
president  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
Co.,  told  Edicon  any  attempt  to  create  a 
New  World  Information  Order  which  ba¬ 
lances  the  views  of  Western  and  Eastern 
Bloc  states  regarding  the  press  was  “mis¬ 
sion  impossible.” 

Andersen  said  that  although  UNESCO 
lacks  the  power  to  impose  a  New  World 
Information  Order,  its  efforts  would  “en¬ 
courage  government  use  or  supervision” 
of  the  news  media. 

“We  are  harangued  at  UNESCO  meet¬ 
ings  by  spokesmen  of  totalitarian  govern¬ 
ments  who  haven’t  the  slightest  interest 
in  seeing  their  people  informed,” 
Andersen  said.  “They  want  to  control  the 
news  coming  into  their  country  and  going 
out  of  their  country.” 

Andersen  stated  a  better  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  for  those  concerned  about  the  free 
flow  of  information  is  “to  find  means  of 
helping  developing  countries  build  their 
communications  facilites.” 

He  remarked  that  a  U.S.  led  intiative 
was  adopted  at  UNESCO’s  Belgrade 
conference  in  November  1980  which  cre¬ 
ated  the  International  Program  for  the 
Development  of  Communications. 

UNESCO  was  authorized  to  raise 
$1.75  million  to  launch  the  program. 

The  IPDC’s  35-member  Inter 
governmental  Council,  which  includes 
the  United  States,  met  in  Paris  last  June 
where  it  began  efforts  to  find  additional 
flnancing  for  projects  to  train  journalists 
and  “build  modem  (communication)  in¬ 
frastructures.” 

The  Council  is  scheduled  to  meet  again 
in  Mexico  City  in  January  1982  where  it 
hopes  “to  launch  a  series  of  regional  acti¬ 
vities  aimed  at  helping  developing  coun¬ 
tries  increase  their  communications  capa¬ 
cities,”  stated  a  September  UNESCO 
press  communique. 

“We  (western  media)  must  be  very 
alert  to  see  that  this  new  arm  of  UNESCO 
does  not  become  an  instrument  for 
advancing  those  New  World  Information 
Order  principles  which  are  so  abhorrent  to 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  a  free  press,” 
Andersen  continued.  “I  should  add  that  I 
am  more  hopeful  than  I  have  been  in  some 
time  that  UNESCO  may  cool  the  rhetoric 
and  start  concentrating  on  a  practical 
program  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
communications  capabilities  of  Third 
World  countries.  There  are  signs  UN¬ 
ESCO’s  leadership  may  be  ready  to  move 
in  this  direction.” 

Andersen  pointed  out  that  UPI  and  AP 
World  Services  have  both  instituted  prog¬ 
rams  to  train  journalists  from  Third 
World  countries. 

He  stated,  “We  in  the  World  Press 


Freedom  Committee  are  most  willing  to 
work  with  UNESCO,  as  well  as  through 
other  avenues,  to  continue  and  expand 
our  efforts  to  help  developing  countries 
build  stronger  communications  systems 
so  long  as  these  efforts  do  not  comprom¬ 
ise  our  belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  free  access  to  all  sources  of 
news.” 

Andersen  said  that  UNESCO’s  “initia¬ 
tives  in  the  fleld  of  communication”  have 
had  the  positive  effect  of  encouraging 
“journalists  in  free-press  countries  to  re¬ 
view  their  handling  of  international  news. 
Such  a  review  of  how  well  we  are  doing 
our  job  is  always  useful.” 

«  *  * 

Press  secretary  Larry  Speakes  told  Un¬ 
ited  Press  International  subscribing  edi¬ 
tors  that  President  Reagan  “would  prob¬ 
ably  like  to  reduce  the  large  amount  of 
paper  work  created  by  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  and  reduce  the  large 
number  of  employees  needed  to  carry  out 
the  Fol  Act.” 

Many  of  the  editors  who  attended 
Speakes’  luncheon  address  during  UPI’s 
Edicon  meeting  interpreted  that  to  mean 
President  Reagan  would  not  make  a 
strong  effort  to  get  Congress  to  defeat 
bills  pending  which  could  “cripple”  the 
Fol  Act. 

Speakes  was  put  on  the  hot  seat  after 
the  assassination  of  Egyptian  President 
Anwar  Sadat  caused  President  Reagan  to 
cancel  a  scheduled  question-and-answer 
session  via  a  telephone  hook-up  during 
the  luncheon. 

Speakes  gave  a  scheduled  talk  in  which 
he  addressed  such  things  as  the  huge  rise 
in  press  coverage  of  the  President  over 
the  past  three  decades.  Following  his 
speech,  he  asked  for  questions.  Many  of 
the  editors  who  had  planned  to  get  their 
answers  direct  from  Reagan,  had  to  settle 
for  a  response  by  Speakes. 

Dave  Stolberg  of  Scripps  Howard 
Newspapers,  citing  Reagan’s  response  to 
an  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors’  questionnaire  during  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign,  recalled  how  Reagan  had 
pledged  to  review  the  First  Amendment 
views  of  any  Supreme  Court  appointees 
he  might  make.  He  asked  Speakes  if 
Reagan  had  done  so  in  the  case  of  Sandra 
O’Connor. 

Speakes  said  he  was  not  sure  if  Reagan 
had  done  so,  but  said  of  Justice  O’Con¬ 
nor,  “her  background  would  seem  to  be 
very  solid  in  the  First  Amendment  area.” 

Stolberg  also  pointed  out  that  Reagan 
had  promised  to  hold  more  frequent  press 
conferences  and  that  thus  far  he  had  only 
held  “three  or  four.” 

Speakes  said  the  “year  has  just  gotten 
away  from  us.”  He  said  the  shooting  of 
the  President  and  Reagan’s  battles  with 
Congress  over  budget  cuts  were  the 
reason  more  press  conferences  have  not 
been  held.  Speakes  said,  “We  will  have 
regular  and  more  frequent  press  confer- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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ANPA  and  NNA  laud  action 

Post  Office  governors 
raise  buik  maii  postage 


By  George  Brandon 

Both  national  trade  associations  repre¬ 
senting  the  nation’s  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  liked  what  they  saw  in  the  Postal 
Service  Board  of  Governors’  final  deci¬ 
sion  on  raising  postal  rates,  particularly 
provisions  ending  a  temporary  rate  sche¬ 
dule  advantage  for  third-class  bulk  mail¬ 
ing  over  second  class  newspapers. 

In  a  memorandum  to  members  of  its 
Postal  Committee,  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  said  the 
Governors’  decision  on  third-class  rates 
September  30  was  “fully  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  made  by  ANPA  to 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  and  the 
Board  of  Governors.” 

Art  Sackler,  general  counsel  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Association,  said 
during  the  association’s  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Boston  last  week  that  the  decision 
was  “extremely  favorable  for  newspaper 
publishers”  because  it  raised  third-class 
bulk  rates  while  slightly  lowering  the 
rates  for  mailing  newspapers  in-county 
and  less  than  5,000  copies  mailed  outside 
the  county  of  origination.  These  two  rates 
are  used  by  many  weekly  and  small  daily 
newspapers. 

The  Governors’  decision  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  to  reject  for  the  third  time  the 
rate  recommendations  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  and  allow  rate  hikes  that  had 
been  sought  by  the  Postal  Service  to  take 
effect  ended  a  rate  proceeding  that  had 
dragged  on  since  April  1980.  The  Gover¬ 
nors  exercised  an  option  under  postal 
statutes  to  modify  the  rate  recommenda¬ 
tions  put  forward  three  times  by  the 
Rate  Commission.  The  new  rates,  includ¬ 
ing  a  200  first-class  stamp,  will  take 
effect  November  1,  1981. 

The  Rate  Commission  issued  its  origin¬ 
al  recommendations  on  the  rate  hike  re- 
•  quested  by  the  Postal  Service  in  March 
this  year.  At  that  time,  the  Postal  Gov¬ 
ernors,  who  have  final  authority,  insti¬ 
tuted  the  rates  under  protest,  saying  they 
were  not  high  enough  revenue  for  the 
Postal  Service  to  break  even.  There  was 
one  exception,  however. 

For  third-class  bulk,  the  Rate  Commis¬ 
sion  had  recommended  abandoning  the 
existing  structure  of  a  per-pound  charge, 
but  with  a  minimum  charge  per  piece. 
Instead,  the  Rate  Commission  proposed  a 
structure  like  what  exists  in  second-class 
of  separate  per-piece  and  per-pound 
charges. 

When  the  Governors  instituted  the  rest 
of  the  rates  under  protest  in  March,  they 
rejected  the  whole  structure  proposed  by 
the  Rate  Commission  for  third-class  bulk. 


claiming  the  recommendation  constituted 
a  “classification”  change  rather  than  a 
rate  change.  Then,  for  reasons  since  left 
unexplained,  the  Governors  decided  to 
institute  temporary  rates  for  third-class 
bulk  considerably  lower  than  either  the 
Postal  Service  or  the  Rate  Commission 
had  sought. 

So,  the  second-class  rates  used  by  most 
newspapers  went  up,  and  the  third-class 
rates  used  by  bulk  mailing  houses  unex¬ 
pectedly  went  down.  It  wasn’t  long  be¬ 
fore  bulk  mailers  began  offering  large  re¬ 
tailers  a  “piggyback”  package  under 
which  two  or  more  retailers  in  an  area 
could  mail  circulars  in  the  same  envelope 
at  rates  cheaper  than  they  could  insert 
them  in  newspapers. 

According  to  ANPA,  newspapers  in  at 
least  six  markets — Dallas/Ft.  Worth; 
Houston,  Texas;  Miami;  Seattle;  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.;  and  Waukesha,  Wis. — have 
lost  revenue  when  advertisers  withdrew 
supplements  in  favor  of  piggyback  or 
“marriage  mail”  offers  from  third-class 
mailing  houses. 

Sackler  of  NNA  said  the  rates  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  voted  to  implement  November  1 


The  Senate  approved  (October  7),  by  a 
vote  of  90  to  4,  Sen.  Bob  Packwood’s 
sponsored  telecommunications  bill 
(S.898). 

The  dissenting  votes  were  cast  by  Sen. 
Ernest  F.  Hollings  (D — S.C.),  Sen.  De¬ 
nnis  DeConcini  (EL- Ariz.),  Sen.  Gary 
Hart  (D — Colo),  and  Sen.  Alan  Cranston 
(D— Calif.). 

The  bill,  which  has  the  backing  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  allows  AT&T  to 
compete  freely  within  the  unregulated 
telecommunications  market,  but  it  bars 
AT&T  from  originating  content  where  it 
owns  the  transmission  lines,  except  for 
time,  weather  and  basic  directory  list¬ 
ings.  This  amendment  was  sought  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Under  the  bill,  AT&T  would  have  to 
create  a  subsidiary  if  it  chose  to  provide 
information  as  well  as  transmit  it. 

A  House  subcommittee  is  expected  to 
come  up  with  a  companion  bill.  Rep. 
Timothy  E.  Wirth  (D.  Colo.),  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Telecommunica¬ 
tions,  Consumer  and  Finance  said  the 
House  version  his  committee  will  draft 


will  mean  third-class  mailings  now  will 
have  to  contain  fewer  pieces  or  lighter 
pieces.  “The  concept  of  ‘marriage’  mail 
is  still  very  much  there,”  Sackler  said. 
The  effect  of  the  Governors’  decision  for 
newspapers,  he  said,  will  be  “simply  re¬ 
covering  what  was  there  in  the  past  in 
terms  of  the  proportion  of  second-class 
rates  to  third-class.” 

Under  the  Governors’  decision,  the 
minimum  per-piece  rate  that  could  be 
charged  in  third-class  bulk  (the  rate  ap¬ 
plied  for  mailings  presorted  to  carrier 
route)  will  go  up  from  $64  a  thousand  for 
pieces  weighing  up  to  5 .04  ounces  to  $79  a 
thousand  for  pieces  weighing  up  to  3.88 
ounces. 

Thus,  the  cheapest  rate  for  lightweight 
mailings  went  up,  and  the  maximum 
weight  allowance  for  the  cheapest  rate 
went  down,  in  effect,  a  two-pronged  boon 
to  second-class  newspapers  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  insert  business. 

Shortly  before  the  Governors  met  in 
closed  session  September  30  to  vote  on 
the  new  rates,  after  the  Rate  Commission 
had  issued  its  third  recommended  deci¬ 
sion,  ANPA  and  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  had  protested  the  “unjusti¬ 
fied”  third-class  piece  advantage  caused 
by  adopting  the  temporary  rates  in 
March. 

The  groups  urged  the  Governors  not  to 
“perpetuate  what  appears  to  be  a  preda¬ 
tory  pricing  scheme  designed  to  provide 
some  mail  users  with  a  distinct  govern¬ 
ment-created  advantage  over  their  com¬ 
petition.” 


will  differ  in  “significant  respects  from 
the  Senate  bill. 

He  said  the  House  version  will  “focus 
much  more  thoroughly  on  the  safeguards 
we  must  provide  to  maintain  First  Amend¬ 
ment  values  in  the  technological  age.” 

He  said  the  house  bill  should  be  ready 
by  mid-November. 

“I  believe  that  legislation  must  begin 
from  the  assumption  that  telecommuni¬ 
cations  is  in  transition  from  monopoly  to 
competition  and  it  must  deal  with  highly 
complex  transitional  issues  involving  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  and  has  enormous  poten¬ 
tial  impact  on  the  rates  consumers  pay 
for  services,”  Wirth  said  in  a  statement. 

“S.898,”  Wirth  said,  “pays  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  careful  nurturing  of  compe¬ 
tition  and  less  to  the  transition  issues. 
Our  bill  will,  1  feel  certain,  be  more  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  needs  of  large  users  and 
residential  consumers,  while  enabling 
common  carriers  to  continue  providing 
first  rate  service  at  affordable  prices.” 

The  FCC  reaffirmed  (October  7)  its 
plan  to  proceed  with  its  own  version  of 
telephone  deregulations,  which  is  like  the 
Senate  plan. 


Senate  approves  bill 
for  AT&T  deregulation 
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Times  Mirror  has  grand 
pians  for  Hartford  Courant 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Last  March,  Times  Mirror  Co.  sent 
Mark  Murphy  east  with  a  mission:  Turn 
the  Hartford  Courant  into  a  newspaper 
with  a  national  reputation  for  quality  jour¬ 
nalism. 

From  the  moment  the  former  metropo¬ 
litan  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  took 
over  as  editor,  he  began  expanding  every 
area  of  the  Courant’s  news  coverage. 

“1  hope  that  within  a  few  years  we  will 
be  recognized  by  our  peers  as  a  fine  jour¬ 
nalistic  product,”  Murphy  said.  “A  fine 
newspaper  covers  its  home  base  better 
than  anything.  First  of  all,  Hartford.  Then 
Connecticut.  Then  all  of  New  England. 
Beyond  that,  we’ll  pluck  off  a  few  plums 
outside  our  area.” 

Murphy  said  he  is  accomplishing  the 
improvements  in  the  Courant  with  “basi¬ 
cally  the  same  editorial  staff”  that  was 
there  before  he  arrived. 

“We’re  paying  people  more  money, 
giving  them  more  exciting  things  to  do,” 
Murphy  explained.  “We  have  a  large 
enough  staff  to  do  it  (improve  the  paper.) 
How  we  deploy  the  staff  and  the  lead¬ 
ership  we  supply  will  determine  how  we 
do  it.” 

Murphy  remarked,  “We  did  take  some 
risks”  and  hire  “over  our  normal  comple¬ 
ment  of  staff  some  good,  talented  people 
from  the  Washington  Star." 

The  Courant  has  over  225  people  on  its 
news  staff,  including  about  100  reporters 
and  editors,  and  a  support  staff  of  library 
personnel,  photographers,  graphics  peo¬ 
ple,  and  clerical  workers. 

Publisher  Keith  McGlade  came  to  the 
Courant  15  months  ago  from  Knight- 
Ridder’s  Akron  Beacon-Journal,  where 
he  was  vp  and  general  manager. 

He  explained  Times  Mirror’s  strategy 
with  the  Courant,  which  it  acquired  in 
July  1979for  $106  million,  is  a  simple  one: 
improve  editorial  quality  to  build  circula¬ 
tion,  and  more  circulation  will  mean  more 
advertising. 

“By  improving  the  quality  of  our  pro¬ 
duct,  we  will  solidify  our  dominance  in 
our  primary  market  and  add  readers  in 
other  parts  of  the  state,”  McGlade  said. 

The  Courant  sells  around  211,000 
copies  daily  and  289,000  on  Sundays.  It  is 
a  morning  paper. 

The  changes  in  the  Courant’s  editorial 
package  includes  the  make-over  of  the 
second  section  into  a  daily  Connecticut 
section  which  has  state  and  Hartford 
news  up  front  and  six  different  zones  of 
community  news  in  the  back  pages. 

The  paper  has  begun  adding  a  business 
section,  edited  by  Lincoln  Millstein.  The 
section  debuted  on  Tuesday,  June  2.  On 
September  13,  the  Sunday  business  sec- 
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tion  was  introduced. 

After  the  presses  are  modified  next 
year  with  the  addition  of  upper  formers, 
the  paper  plans  to  add  more  days  to  its 
business  section  until  by  the  end  of  1982  it 
will  appear  each  day  except  Monday. 

There  are  plans  to  expand  the  lifestyle 
and  weekend  entertainment  sections. 
The  photography  department  has  been 
“enlarged”  to  liven  up  the  Courant’s 
pages  with  more  pictures. 

The  original  nameplate  has  been  kept, 
but  the  paper  has  “cleaned  up  the  front 
page”  with  the  use  of  more  white  space  to 
give  it  a  crisper,  more  modem  look,  pub¬ 
lisher  McGlade  observed. 

The  Courant  maintains  18  suburban 
bureaus  staffed  by  about  40  reporters  and 
will  be  opening  a  Stamford  bureau  to  en¬ 
hance  its  coverage  of  Fairfield  County. 
McGlade  said  the  Courant  will  “compete 
openly”  with  Times  Mirror’s  two  evening 
papers  in  Fairfield,  Stamford  Advocate 
and  Greenwich  Time. 

The  suburban  bureaus  have  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  since  the  1940’s,  noted  managing 
editor  Irving  Kravsow. 

“The  management  then  correctly  per¬ 
ceived  there  would  be  a  move  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs,”  he  explained.  “When  the  move 
did  come,  the  Courant  was  there  waiting 
for  them.  It  gave  us  a  healthy  circulation 
base  in  an  area  where  the  merchants  were 
also  going.” 

The  entire  newsroom  operation  of  the 
Courant  was  redesigned  to  go  along  with 
the  expanded  coverage,  commented  Reid 
McCluggage,  assistant  managing  editor. 

He  said  the  paper  established  a  “spe¬ 
cialties  desk”  to  cover  labor,  science, 
education,  and  medicine;  a  politics  desk 
to  “give  it  more  attention;”  a  state  desk 
for  local  and  town  news,  a  city  desk,  and  a 
desk  for  criminal  justice  and  general 
assigments. 

Each  of  these  desks,  McCluggage  ex¬ 
plained,  is  headed  by  an  assistant  metro 
editor  who  supervises  his  own  staff.  Dick 
Barnes,  the  Courant’s  metropolitan  edi¬ 
tor,  worked  with  McCluggage  in  setting 
up  the  new  desk  operations  and  oversees 
them. 

McCluggage  said  the  national  and  for¬ 
eign  desks  were  “beefed  up”  prior  to 
Times  Mirror’s  acquisition. 

The  Courant  has  a  four  person 
Washington  bureau  including  three  re¬ 
porters  and  an  office  manager,  Barbara 
Hand,  who  also  writes  stories. 

McCluggage  said  the  Courant  recently 
brought  its  defense  writer.  Bob  Waters, 
back  to  Hartford  and  assigned  him  to  the 
business  section. 

“Defense  ought  to  be  covered  here  be¬ 
cause  it  has  so  much  to  do  with  our  eco- 
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Seek  wider  audience 

nomy,”  he  remarked,  noting  Sikorsky 
Helicopters  and  Pratt  &  Whitney,  both 
subsidiaries  of  United  Technologies,  are 
two  of  the  state's  largest  employers  and 
that  “nuclear  subs  are  built  here.” 

The  editorial  expansion  included  the 
sports  section.  The  paper  tries  to  give  its 
readers  coverage  of  both  the  Boston  and 
New  York  teams  in  addition  to  local 
sports  news.  Outdoor  sports  and  recrea¬ 
tion  such  as  hunting,  fishing,  and  skiing 
are  given  “full  time”  coverage  as  well. 

In  a  move  to  enhance  its  Sunday  pack¬ 
age,  the  Courant  “lured  Lary  Bloom 
away  from  the  {Miami  Herald’s)  Tropic" 
to  edit  its  local  roto  magazine. 

The  graphics  department  is  also  being 
“built  up  for  Sunday.” 

McCluggage,  who  has  been  with  the 
Courant  for  20  years,  said  most  of  the  new 
positions  created  during  the  editorial  ex¬ 
pansion  went  to  “a  good  mixture  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  here  and  new  people.  Mark 
Murphy’s  been  able  to  identify  talent  that 
was  here  and  balance  it  with  new 
people.” 

Lincoln  Millstein  spent  8  years  at  the 
Courant  before  becoming  business  editor 
last  May.  Prior  to  taking  up  his  new  post, 
Millstein  had  taken  a  leave  of  absence  to 
study  at  Stanford  University  on  a  journal¬ 
ism  fellowship.  His  studies  included 
courses  in  Stanford's  business  school. 

“This  is  a  vital  business  community 
extremely  interested  in  business  news,” 
Millstein  commented.  “The  reaction 
(from  advertisers)  has  been  terrific.  The 
section’s  more  than  paying  for  itself.  The 
response  from  the  community’s  been 
favorable.  They  see  a  clear  change  in  the 
paper.” 

Millstein  said  he  can  “tap  the  re¬ 
sources”  of  the  entire  newspaper  for  stor- 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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REDESIGNED  Greenwich  Time,  left,  before  readers  protested.  After¬ 
wards,  the  paper  returned  to  its  original  format,  right. 

Times  Mirror  expands 
Connecticut  Newspapers 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Times  Mirror  Co.  plans  to  give  the  New 
York  Times  and  New  York  Daily  News  a 
run  for  their  money  in  Connecticut’s 
“gold  coast”  communities  of  Fairfield 
County. 

The  company’s  strategy  calls  for  turn¬ 
ing  its  Connecticut  Newspapers,  the 
evening  Greenwich  Time  and  the  evening 
Advocate  in  Stamford,  into  publications 
capable  of  serving  advertisers  on  both  a 
local  and  regional  basis  while  keeping 
their  editorial  coverage  focused  on  com¬ 
munity  news. 

Connecticut  Newspapers  recently 
moved  into  a  new,  $14  million  facility  in 
downtown  Stamford  and  used  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  consolidate  production  and  most 
advertising  operations  of  the  Advocate 
and  Greenwich  Time. 

Greenwich  Time  continues  to  maintain 
local  editorial  and  circulation  staffs  in 
that  city  as  well  as  a  four  person  advertis¬ 
ing  office  to  handle  walk-in  classified  and 
display  ads. 

On  September  13,  both  the  Advocate 
and  Greenwich  Time  introduced  Sunday 
papers.  The  following  day,  the  Advocate 
began  zoned  editorial  coverage  with  a 
daily  Norwalk  edition  printed  out  of 
Stamford.  There  are  plans  to  open  a  Nor¬ 
walk  bureau  and  add  a  Westport  zoned 
edition  soon. 

The  Sunday  Advocate  and  Sunday 
Greenwich  Time  contain  the  staff  pro- 
14 


duced  Compass  magazine.  Family  Week¬ 
ly,  a  half-tab  tv  book  with  broadcast  and 
cable  listings,  an  arts  section,  a  sports 
section  with  both  local  and  national 
games  and  a  full  page  of  statistics,  and  a 
weekend  business  section  with  listings 
from  the  New  York  and  American  stock 
exchanges. 

Though  Greenwich  Time  and  the 
Advocate  have  separate  editorial  staffs 
for  local  and  main  news,  other  editorial 
areas  such  as  most  business  news  and 
the  Hartford  bureaus  are  shared. 


Lawrence  Fellows 


Sunday  Advocate 

For  Monday  through  Saturday,  adver¬ 
tisers  can  buy  space  in  the  Advocate  and 
Greenwich  Time  separately  or  in  com¬ 
bination.  On  Sundays,  ad  space  is  sold  in 
combination  only. 

Greenwich  Time’s  weekday  circula¬ 
tion,  shown  by  the  March  31,  1981  ABC 
publisher’s  statement,  is  15,784.  The 
March  statement  gives  the  Advocate’s 
weekday  circulation  as  29,553. 

Home  delivery  subscribers  to  both 
newspapers  received  the  Sunday  papers 
when  they  commenced  publishing. 

Greenwich  Time  has  about  13,000 
home  subscribers  for  75%  household 
penetration  while  the  Advocate  has  about 
21,500  subscribers  for  nearly  68% 
penetration  in  Stamford  proper,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Connecticut  Newspapers  market¬ 
ing  department. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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PUBLISHER  Jay  Shaw,  left,  confers  with  Advocate  metropolitan  editor, 
Lionel  Boscom,  during  Connecticut  Newspapers'  press  run. 


(Continued  from  page  14) 

The  two  papers  sell  on  the  newsstands 
for  daily  and  500  on  Sunday.  Home 
delivery  seven  days  a  week  costs  $1.85. 

Connecticut  Newspapers  operates  its 
own  delivery  system  in  Fairfield  County 
unlike  the  New  York  papers  which  rely 
on  independent  route  dealers  for  home 
delivery  service. 

Times  Mirror  named  David  Laventhol, 
publisher  of  Newsday,  group  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  eastern  newspapers.  His  new 
post  gives  him  corporate  responsibility 
for  Newsday,  the  Advocate,  Greenwich 
Time,  and  Hartford  Courant. 

Laventhol  said  as  group  vicepresident 
he  oversees  annual  budgets  and  five  year 
plans  to  make  sure  the  eastern  newspap¬ 
ers  “are  on  the  right  course.” 

He  stressed  that  its  up  to  “local  chief 
executives”  such  as  Connecticut  News¬ 
papers’  publisher  Jay  Shaw  “to  make  the 
basic  decisions.  We’re  not  interested  in 
applying  formulas.  They  know  best  what 
they  should  do.” 

Laventhol  noted  that  although  there 
“are  many  similarities  between  News- 
day”  and  the  papers  in  Fairfield  County, 
“there  are  many  dissimilarities  too.  It’s  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  the  way  Newsday 
operates  is  the  way  the  Advocate  and 
Greenwich  Time  wilt  operate.” 

Ken  Brief,  who  spent  17  years  at  News- 
day,  became  executive  editor  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  Newspapers  in  mid-June.  His  last 
position  at  Newsday  was  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  administrative  affairs.” 

“I  envision  the  Advocate  as  having  at 
least  a  two-fold  purpose,”  said  Brief. 
“As  the  essential  newspaper  for  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conncecticut.  As  the  regional  news¬ 
paper  serving  the  Fairfield  County  com¬ 
munity.  We  are  just  beginning  that  by 
establishing  a  zoned  edition  for  Nor¬ 
walk.” 

Greenwich  Time,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  remain  “a  unique  newspaper  serving 
a  unique  community,”  Brief  said.  “What 
we  are  going  to  do  with  Greenwich  Time 
is  create  a  newspaper  vital  for  anyone 
who  lives  in  that  community.” 

Pointing  out  that  “90%  of  Greenwich 
Time  readers  read  a  New  York  City 
newspaper,”  Brief  remarked,  “what  the 
readers  of  Greenwich  Time  want  is  a 
newspaper  that  covers  the  hell  out  of  their 
community.” 

Brief  said  Greenwich  Time  is  going  to 
become  “more  of  a  local  newspaper  than 
it  is  today.” 

The  people  of  Greenwich  jealously 
guard  the  “unique”  character  of  their 
newspaper,  as  Brief  found  out  when  Con¬ 
necticut  Newspapers  introduced  design 
changes  in  both  the  Advocate  and  Green¬ 
wich. 

The  new  format  took  the  indices  off  the 
bottom  of  the  front  pages  and  replaced 
them  with  boxes  across  the  top  of  the 
pages. 

Greenwich  readers,  whom  Brief  de¬ 
scribed  as  “insular,  mostly  all  white,” 


rebelled  at  the  changes  and  flooded  the 
newspaper  with  letters. 

“In  their  perception,  it  (Greenwich 
Time)  was  becoming  part  of  the  Advo¬ 
cate  because  it  looked  like  the  Advo¬ 
cate,”  Brief  said.  “All  I  did  was  take  the 
boxes  from  page  one.” 

Greenwich  Time’s  front  page  has  gone 
back  to  looking  pretty  much  the  way  it 
used  to,  with  the  index  restored  to  the 
lower  right  hand  comer. 

Greenwich  readers  also  resisted  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  Sunday  Greenwich  Time. 

“They  just  did  not  want  something  else 
to  read  on  Sunday,”  Brief  explained.  He 
said  Greenwich  readers  had  “the  same 
reaction”  to  a  Saturday  edition  of  the 
Time  a  couple  of  years  ago  but  now 
accept  it.  He  predicted  they  would  accept 
the  Sunday  edition  as  well. 

“Next  time,  we’ll  let  the  changes 
evolve,”  Brief  said. 

He  explained  the  first  Sunday  paper 
was  210  pages  with  an  88  page  main  sheet. 
“We  can’t  replate  88  pages  for  Green¬ 
wich,”  Brief  commented. 

He  said  in  the  Sunday  Greenwich  Time 
“page  one  is  Greenwich  only,  the  local 
section  is  all  Greenwich,  the  editorial 
page  and  sports  were  replated  for  Green¬ 
wich.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  paper,  We 
suggested  to  our  readers  in  Greenwich 
they  may  not  like  the  outside  world  in¬ 
truding  in,  but  they  have  to  be  aware  of 
it.” 

As  further  proof  of  Greenwich  Time’s 
continued  commitment  to  community 
news.  Brief  noted  the  paper  has  a  30  per¬ 
son  editorial  staff. 

He  said  Andrew  Silk  was  recently  hired 
as  editorial  page  editor  “to  address  com¬ 
munity  issues.” 


The  op-ed  page  will  become  “a  com¬ 
munity  page  for  Greenwich  residents.” 

In  Stamford,  where  the  changes  in  the 
Advocate  have  been  greeted  favorably. 
Brief  said  readers  are  “more  eclectic,” 
ranging  from  executives  of  “two  dozen 
Fortune  500  companies”  living  in  “areas 
of  two  acre  zoning”  to  people  living  “in 
slums.” 

To  accomplish  the  goal  of  making  the 
Advocate  a  Fairfield  County  paper.  Brief 
asked  Bob  Heisler,  former  Queens  editor 
of  Newsday,  to  be  the  paper’s  managing 
editor. 

“I  didn’t  bring  people  from  Newsday, 
but  I  did  offer  the  job  to  Heisler,  who 
knows  how  to  cover  community  news.” 

Brief  said  Connecticut  Newspapers’ 
“one  bureau  in  Hartford  for  Time  and  the 
Advocate”  will  remain  separate  from 
Times  Mirror’s  other  newspaper  in  the 
state,  Hartford  Courant. 

“The  Courant  is  our  sister  paper. 
Where  we  can  cooperate,  we  certainly 
will,”  Brief  said. 

Times  Mirror’s  main  competitors  for 
its  two  Fairfield  County  papers  are  the 
New  York  Times  and  New  York  Daily 
News.  The  Times  sells  about  36,000  pap¬ 
ers  daily  and  about  57,000  on  Sunday  in 
Fairfield  County.  The  News  has  a  daily 
circulation  of  28,000  and  a  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  of  46,000  in  the  area. 

Paul  Johnson,  marketing  director  of 
Connecticut  Newspapers,  said  Fairfield 
County  residents  have  an  average  income 
of  $43,000  after  taxes.  He  said  homes  in 
the  area  sell  for  an  average  of  $250,000. 

Johnson  maintains  Connecticut  News¬ 
papers  has  not  “singled  anybody  out”  as 
the  newspaper  to  beat  for  readers  and 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Ad  scams  are  targets 
of  Sen.  Pryor’s  bill 


In  March,  1979,  Ed  Steinleitner,  an 
Allentown,  Pa.  machine  shop  inspector, 
answered  a  “business  investments”  ad  in 
his  local  newspaper.  The  ad  sought  inves¬ 
tors  in  an  earthworm  distributing  opera¬ 
tion.  It  required  a  relatively  small  initial 
investment,  little  operating  capital  and 
could  be  easily  run  from  a  backyard.  It 
seemed  like  a  no-lose  proposition. 

A  few  months  and  $30,000  later,  Stein¬ 
leitner  was  the  not-so-proud  owner  of  a 
load  of  earthworms  and  a  “protected” 
sales  territory.  And  since  he  had  encour¬ 
aged  others  to  invest  in  the  operation,  he 
was  also  the  target  of  a  $127,000  lawsuit. 

The  people  who  placed  the  ad  and 
promised  Steinleitner  that  they’d  buy  his 
earthworms  had  left  town  —  with  Stein- 
leitner’s  original  $12,000  investment,  as 
well  as  investments  from  other  consum¬ 
ers.  And  they  have  still  not  been  identi¬ 
fied. 

Steinleitner  was  one  of  several  con¬ 
sumers  who  had  been  bilked,  plundered 
and  duped  by  mail  order  schemes  who 
testified  last  month  at  a  hearing  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  The  commit¬ 
tee  was  considering  the  House  version  of 
a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Arkan¬ 
sas  Senator  David  Pryor  which  would 
strengthen  the  enforcement  powers  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  in  dealing  with  mail 
fraud. 

Under  current  law,  the  Postal  Service, 
in  order  to  investigate  suspected  fraud, 
must  send  a  postal  money  order  for  the 
suspected  item  or  service  and  then  have  it 
tested.  If  false  representation  is  apparent, 
the  service  must  solicit  the  opinion  of  an 
administrative  law  judge  as  to  whether 
the  representation! s)  constitute  fraud.  If 
considered  fraudulent,  the  service  must 
investigate  further  in  an  attempt  to  build  a 
strong  enough  case  to  bring  before  the 
U.S.  Attorney.  By  the  time  that  process 
is  complete,  the  suspect! s)  have  often 
closed-up  shop  and  left  town. 

The  bill  would  give  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  sub¬ 
poena  powers,  the  power  to  respond  to 
suspicious  ads  or  offers  immediately  and 
the  right  to  approach  an  administrative 
law  judge  in  persuit  of  court  orders  bar¬ 
ring  continued  operation  of  suspected 
mail  fraud  schemes.  Violation  of  such 
court  orders  would  carry  a  $10,000  fine. 

But  the  bill,  although  intended  to  pro¬ 
tect  unwitting  consumers  from  fraud, 
may  also  open  up  newspaper  advertising 
departments  to  Postal  Service  scrutiny. 

The  draft  of  the  bill  states,  “The  Postal 
Service  may  require,  pursuant  to  a  writ¬ 
ten  demand  made  under  this  section,  that 
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any  officer  or  employee  designated  by  the 
Postal  Service  be  given  access  at  reason¬ 
able  times  to  inspect  or  copy  any  books, 
records,  documents,  or  other  objects  that 
the  Postal  Service  has  reason  to  believe 
relate  to  any  matter  under  investigation 
by  the  Post^  Service  ...” 

A  public  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
for  October  13  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  hearing.  Senator  Pryor  will  hear 
comments  from  interested  parties,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Arkansas  Press  Association. 

Dennis  Schick,  executive  director  of 
the  APA,  says  he  has  been  contacting 
other  state  and  national  press  associa¬ 
tions  in  an  effort  to  gain  as  much  news¬ 
paper  industry  testimony  as  possible. 


Schick  says  that  as  far  as  he  knows,  this 
will  be  the  only  public  hearing  held  con¬ 
cerning  the  bill. 

Says  Pryor,  “Our  current  postal  fraud 
statute  is  over  100  years  old  and  leaves 
the  Postal  Inspector  practically  helpless 
in  dealing  with  fraudulent  mail-order 
businesses.” 

He  adds,  “Perhaps  the  most  despicable 
thing  about  this  type  of  fraud  is  that  60% 
of  the  victims  are  elderly.” 

Although  advertising  is  not  the  only 
vehicle  employed  by  mail  fraud  opera¬ 
tions,  so-called  “back-of-the-book”  ads 
are  often  used  to  bait  consumers.  The 
advertising  industry  has  repeatedly 
sought  cooperation  from  newspaper  and 
magazine  publishers  in  restricting  this 
type  of  advertising,  which  often  promotes 
sexual  potency  aids,  phoney  gold  coins, 
diet  aids,  bogus  land  deals  and  worthless 
work-at-home  schemes.  Many  have 
cooperated;  some  have  even  banned  all 
such  advertising. 


CORPORATE  AD  EXPENDITURES 
TO  REACH  $1  RILLION  IN  1981 

Annual  U.S.  expenditures  for  corporate  advertising  will  probably  reach  $1 
billion  in  1981,  according  to  an  Association  of  National  Advertisers’  biennial 
survey. 

Preliminary  results  of  the  survey,  entitled  “Company  Practices  In  the  Use  of 
Corporate  Advertising,”  were  released  during  an  ANA  workshop  this  week 
fOctober  6.) 

ANA  estimates  the  real  growth  rate  of  corporate  advertising  expenditures, 
discounting  inflation,  as  being  between  5-6%  annually. 

The  survey  is  the  fourth  in  a  biennial  series  started  in  1975.  A  total  of 362  major 
U.S.  corporations  responded.  Of  these,  203  companies  ran  corporate  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  1977-1981  period. 

ANA  estimates  that  these  203  companies  spend  about  $675  million  annually 
for  corporate  advertising — nearly  70%  of  the  U.S.  total. 

Identification  or  building  better  awareness  of  the  company  remains  the  num¬ 
ber  one  objective  with  44%  of  the  respondents  naming  it  their  primary  goal. 

After  a  gain  between  the  1977  and  1979  surveys,  the  choice  of  discussing 
issues  in  corporate  advertising  has  plateaued,  the  survey  showed.  Only  38,  or 
19%  of  this  year’s  respondents  chose  issue  discussion  or  advocacy  as  their 
primary  objective.  These  38  companies  spend  an  estimated  $1 10  to  $130  million 
on  corporate  advertising  annually — about  18%  of  the  total  all  203  companies 
invested. 

Newspapers  specializing  in  business  news  or  those  with  sizable  business 
sections  are  the  “most  used”  advertising  media  for  corporate  issue  advertising. 
Included  among  those  newspapers,  according  to  the  survey,  are  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  Washington  Post. 

The  second  most  widely  used  media  for  issue  advertising  by  corporations  is 
general  business  magazines.  Consumer  magazines  and  trade  journals  ranked 
third  and  fourth  in  total  usage. 

The  survey  showed  that  in  the  area  of  corporate  issue  advertising,  “television 
use  has  declined  somewhat  between  1979- 1981 ,  but  newspapers  use  overall  have 
grown  appreciably  in  the  same  period.” 

In  terms  of  the  medium  receiving  the  “highest  amount  of  dollars  from  each 
advertiser,”  television  ranked  second — with  40  users.  General  business  maga¬ 
zines  ranked  first — with  68  users. 

Discounting  inflation,  52%  of  the  respondents  said  their  budgets  have  in¬ 
creased  over  the  past  three  years;  32%  stayed  about  the  same;  and  16%  had 
decreases. 

A  full  report  on  all  survey  findings— with  additional  cross-analysis  of  respon¬ 
dents  showing  the  objectives,  target  audiences,  spending  and  other  strategies  by 
industry  class  and  other  comparisons,  will  be  published  in  early  November  by 
ANA. 
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ADVERTISING  NEWS  SECTION 


Sears  tests  shared  mail 
in  Pittsburgh  SMSA 


Sears  is  testing  shared-mail  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  and  as  a  result, 
newspapers  there  are  suffering  preprint 
linage  losses. 

Though  Sears  would  not  comment  on 
the  shared  mail  test,  E&P  sources  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  test,  run  through  ADVO 
Systems,  Inc.,  will  involve  midweek 
mailings  to  an  estimated  900,000  house¬ 
holds  in  Sears  trading  areas  within  the 
SMSA.  The  first  mailing  went  out  this 
week,  and  it  contained  a  Sears  circular 
wrapped  around  one  from  Montgomery 
Ward. 

Sources  in  the  newspaper  business  said 
Sears  has  signed  with  ADVO  for  distribu¬ 
tion  of  roughly  six  pieces  this  year  and  up 
to  15  in  1982.  However,  Wards  will  not 
participate  in  the  1982  mailings  due  to  a 
shift  to  Sunday  preprints.  K  Mart,  which 
has  participated  in  other  shared  mail  tests 
with  Sears,  is  being  eyed  as  a  likely  suc¬ 
cessor. 


Sears  has  cancelled  midweek  preprint 
insertions  in  several  Pittsburg  area  news¬ 
papers.  Sunday  preprints  have  not  been 
affected. 

Tom  Gormley,  ad  director  for  the  Pitt¬ 
sburg  Press  and  Post  Gazette,  said  Sears 
has  cut  back  on  its  midweek  insertions  in 
his  papers. 

“I’m  not  taking  this  too  lightly,”  said 
Gormley,  “we’re  hopeful  that  it’s  in  a  test 
phase  and  we  can  convince  them  to  come 
back  to  newspapers.” 

Bob  Acton,  ad  director  for  the  Union- 
town  Herald-Standard,  says  he’s  wor¬ 
ried.  After  running  two  midweek  pre¬ 
prints  in  August  and  five  in  September, 
Sears  has  cancelled  one  scheduled  mid¬ 
week  insertion  this  month  and  has  not 
scheduled  others. 

“It’s  going  to  hurt  me  alot,”  says 
Acton,  “that’s  a  couple  hundred 
thousand  lines  I’m  going  to  lose.” 

Sears  and  Wards,  according  to 
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sources,  are  paying  rougly  $35  per 
thousand  pieces  mailed  for  the  test.  By 
comparison,  newspapers  in  and  around 
Pittsburg  are  charging  widely  varying 
rates  for  inserts,  starting  with  a  low  of 
roughly  $39  per  thousand  on  up  to  over 
$100  per  thousand.  But  the  cost  was  not 
the  only  factor  in  Sears’  decision  to  move 
midweek  insert  dollars  to  direct  mail. 

According  to  Claude  Waite,  retail  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Press  and  Post-Gazette, 
Sears  was  growing  more  and  more  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  newspapers’  collective  re¬ 
cord  in  delivery  of  midweek  inserts.  Mid¬ 
week  inserts  at  newspapers  in  the  area  are 
hand  stuffed.  Sunday  inserts  are  mecha¬ 
nically  stuffed. 

Ad  directors  in  other  Pennsylvania 
markets  are  concerned  that  their  news¬ 
papers  may  be  next.  There  is  speculation 
among  newspaper  ad  executives  that 
Sears  is  eyeing  roughly  20  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  markets  for  future  shared 
mail  efforts. 

John  Valentine,  president  of  Advo  Sys¬ 
tems,  would  not  comment  on  the  Pitt¬ 
sburg  test,  saying  only  that  such  informa¬ 
tion  is  proprietary  marketing  informa¬ 
tion.  However,  he  emphatically  denied 
persistant  rumors  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  that  Sears  has  an  ownership  interest 
in  Advo  Systems. 


LA.  Times  explains  internal  effects 
of  ad  rate  agreement  with  nc 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  issued  a 
statement  explaining  the  effects  a  prop¬ 
osed  consent  agreement  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (E&P,  Oct.  3,  1981) 
may  have  on  the  newspapers  advertising 
policies.  A  partial  text  follows. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  settle¬ 
ment  agreement,  the  Company  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  annual  contracts  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  annual  volume  discount  rates  for  re¬ 
tail  display  advertising  under  the  Retail 
Rates,  R.O.P.  rate  schedule  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  provided  that  the  dis¬ 
counts  do  not  exceed  an  agreed  percentile 
index  which  defines  the  relative  size  of 
the  discount  for  each  volume  class.  The 
index  sets  the  maximum  relative  discount 
allowed  for  each  rate  bracket  in  the  Retail 
Rates,  R.O.P.  rate  schedule  with  respect 
to  all  other  brackets.  The  absolute  dollar 
rate  per  line  will  be  set  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Retail  Suburban  Rates  are  also  covered 
by  the  agreement.  To  comply,  the  per  line 
rate  difference  between  the  open  rate  and 
any  other  rate  bracket  for  the  covered 
zone  rate  schedule  shall  not  exceed  the 
absolute  per  line  difference  then  in  effect 
between  the  corresponding  R.O.P.  retail 
rate  brackets. 
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The  agreed  index  was  derived  from  stu¬ 
dies  of  the  unit  costs  of  producing  the 
printing  the  advertising  of  different  linage 
classes  of  advertisers,  as  well  as  studies 
of  other  volume-related  cost  savings. 

The  terms  of  the  settlement  permit  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  to  continue  to  employ 
the  same  number  of  rate  brackets  or  dis¬ 
count  classes  (33)  as  previous  rate  cards 
for  Retail,  R.O.P.  linage.  The  settlement 
rate  structure  declines  in  graduated  steps 
from  the  open-line  rate  to  the  lowest  rate 
(5  million  line  rate)  as  does  the  current 
rate  structure.  When  the  settlement  rate 
structure  is  fully  phased  in,  the  maximum 
discount  (open  rate  to  5  million  line)  will 
be  45%  daily  and  41%  Sunday.  Between  a 
500  line  contract  advertiser  and  a  5  mil¬ 
lion  line  contract  advertiser  the  discount 
will  be  27%  and  24%  respectively. 

Among  the  other  highlights  of  the  the 
tentative  settlement  are  these: 

(1)  It  covers  retail  display  advertising 
rate  schedules  for  Retail  Rates  (R.O.P. 
and  Suburban  Rates)  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  does  not  affect  rate  schedules 
for  preprints,  classiied,  general,  enter¬ 
tainment,  church  and  magazine  adver¬ 
tising. 

(2)  It  has  a  basic  ten-year  term,  subject 


to  certain  agreed  adjustments. 

(3)  The  Robinson-Patman  Count  of  the 
Complaint  is  dismissed  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  Order  Reinstating  Count  II  of  the 
Complaint  is  vacated. 

(4)  It  contains  a  basic  prohibition 
against  price  discrimination  in  the  sale  of 
covered  retail  display  advertising  linage 
to  purchasers  who  are  in  competition  at 
the  retail  level.  The  volume  discount  rate 
structure  conforming  to  the  percentile  in¬ 
dex  is  specifically  permitted  by  the  prop¬ 
osed  Order. 

(5)  It  allows  up  to  I'A  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  final  Order  to  phase 
in  the  r.cw  modified  rate  structure,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  six-month  grace  period;  a  first 
year  phase-in,  involving  one-third  move¬ 
ment  from  the  current  rate  structure  to 
settlement  structure;  and  a  second  year 
phase-in,  involving  two-thirds  movement 
from  current  rate  structure  to  settlement 
structure;  and  thereafter,  for  the  term  of 
the  Order,  rates  must  conform  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  values  prescribed  by  the  Order. 

(6)  An  appropriate  discount  for  adver¬ 
tisers  who  provide  camera-ready  adver¬ 
tising  copy  is  to  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  settlement  rate  structure. 

(7)  It  permits  The  Times  to  calculate 
qualifying  volume  in  accordance  with 
past  practice. 

(8)  Retail  Group  Contracts  are  permit- 
tedif  certain  requirements  are  met. 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


Auction  ads  bring  revenue  and  readers 


“There’s  a  lot  of  linage  and  revenue  for 
newspapers  in  the  auction  classification, 
providing  they  go  about  getting  it  in  the 
right  way,”  Larry  Seymour,  New  York 
Regional  Manager  of  Nationwide  Re¬ 
cruitment  Advertising  told  E&P. 
Seymour  pointed  to  the  S'/z  pages  of  solid 
auction  advertising  that  appeared  the  pre¬ 
vious  Sunday  in  the  New  York  Times  clas¬ 
sified  section. 

In  addition  to  running  the  Nationwide 
office  in  New  York,  Seymour  personally 
handles  the  auction  advertising,  an  area 
in  which  he  has  specialized  for  the  last  30 
years.  Apparently  there  is  no  question  of 
conflict  of  interest  among  his  clients  be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  auction  advertising  that 
originates  in  the  city  emanates  from  his 
desk. 

Besides  the  auction  ads  in  the  Times’ 
classified  pages  Seymour  pointed  to  auc¬ 
tion  ads  on  the  art  and  antique  pages  and 
in  the  real  estate  section.  With  rates  rang¬ 
ing  from  $5.15  per  line  in  classified  to 
$7.65  in  the  antique  section  to  $8.20  per 
line  on  the  art  pages,  Seymour’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  category  merits  development 
was  self  evident. 

While  he  said  the  Times  was  perhaps 
the  top  auction  paper  in  the  U.S.,  there 
were  other  important  contenders  such  as 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Newark  Star  Ledger,  etc.  Key  to 
acceptance  as  an  auction  medium  is  the 
publisher’s  willingness  to  establish  a  mar¬ 
ketplace — “Auction  ads  should  appear 
together,”  he  said,  “in  a  specially  desig¬ 
nated  spot  in  the  paper.” 

Seymour  continued,  “Many  papers 
make  the  mistake  of  running  auction  ads 
ROP.  This  loses  the  marketplace  con¬ 
cept.” 

Auction  advertising  has  the  virtue  of 


being  both  business-to-business  as  well 
as  consumer  oriented  advertising. 
Seymour  estimates  that  2/3  of  the  ads  are 
aimed  at  dealers. 

“In  the  furniture  ad  art  classification, 
private  individuals  as  well  as  professional 
decorators  follow  the  ads.  But  in  such 
categories  as  ‘merchandise’  where  the 
offers  range  from  automobiles  to  job  lots 
of  wearing  apparel  to  ‘machinery’  with 
heavy  equipment  running  into  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  the  ads  are  strictly  aimed 
at  dealers.” 

A  well  developed  auction  marketplace 
is  not  only  a  revenue  builder  for  the  pap¬ 
er,  but  it  serves  as  a  magnet  for  a  wide 
audience  of  readers.  Seymour  recalled 
the  long  battle  for  auction  advertising  be¬ 
tween  the  Times  and  the  now  defunct 
Herald  Tribune. 

“In  their  fight  for  the  business,  both 
offered  the  auctioneers  the  lowest  rate  on 
their  rate  cards  because  they  felt  that  the 
reader  following  justified  the  effort.  In  a 
manner  of  speaking,  both  papers  win  the 
battle  because  while  the  Trib  was  alive, 
the  daily  auction  ads  appeared  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  daily  Tribune  while  the  Sun¬ 
day  ads,  which  were  largely  a  repeat  of 
the  daily,  appeared  in  the  Times.  Today, 
there  is  virtually  no  daily  auction  adver¬ 
tising  in  New  York.  It  all  appears  on  Sun¬ 
days  except  for  the  Friday  antique  pages 
in  the  Times.” 

Because  auction  advertisers  find  the 
paper  with  the  most  auction  ads  is  the 
most  effective  ir^edium,  they  usually 
favor  a  single  paper  in  a  market  but 
there’s  no  guarantee  that  a  paper’s  lead  is 
irreversible.  Seymour  pointed  to  the  re¬ 
cent  emergence  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
as  the  key  auction  paper  in  that  city  as  a 
result  of  the  institution  of  a  rate  incentive 


Study  of  expanded  SAU  system 
approved  by  ANPA  directors 


The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  board  has  formed  a  tripartite 
study  group  to  “determine  the  feasibil¬ 
ity”  of  extending  the  Standard  Advertis¬ 
ing  Unit  system  to  all  display  advertising. 

The  board  approved  a  three  part  plan 
which  calls  for  development  of  “a  full 
range  of  ad  units  with  little  or  no  exces¬ 
sive  white  space  or  float”  by  the  ANPA 
Research  Institute. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
will  seek  reaction  to  the  present  SAU 
system  and  to  its  proposed  extension. 

The  Institute  of  Newspaper  Control¬ 
lers  and  Financial  Officers  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Executives  will  determine 


what  standard  unit  of  space  should  be 
used  in  selling,  billing  and  accounting  and 
what  level  of  standardization  should  exist 
in  rate  cards,  insertion  orders  and 
accounting  forms. 

The  study  is  expected  to  yield  prelimin¬ 
ary  reports  in  time  for  presentation  to  the 
ANPA  and  NAB  boards  in  April. 

The  present  SAU  system,  which  was 
implemented  by  over  1,400  U.S.  daily 
newspapers  September  1,  was  designed 
primarily  for  national  advertising.  It  con¬ 
tains  25  standard  sizes  for  broadsheet 
newspapers  and  16  for  tabloids. 

The  ANPA  working  committee  which 
designed  the  SAU  system  will  oversee 
the  study. 


that  permits  an  auction  advertiser  to  earn 
a  30  day  contract  rate  by  running  a  rate 
holder  in  the  merchandise  classification. 

Even  such  established  giants  as  the 
Times  continue  to  woo  the  auction 
fraternity  with  little  goodies.  The  Times 
prints  lotting  tags  for  each  auctioneer. 
These  are  tied  to  each  item  being  au¬ 
ctioned  and  include  the  name  of  the  au¬ 
ctioneer  and  other  data  relating  to  the 
sale.  They  also  plug  the  Times  as  the 
place  to  look  for  auction  ads. 

The  Times  also  provides  large  window 
posters  wich  are  used  to  announce  the 
sale.  In  Los  Angeles,  the  L.  A.  Times  per¬ 
mits  only  members  of  the  local  au¬ 
ctioneers  association  to  run  ads  on  its 
designated  auction  pages.  One  newspap¬ 
er  hopes  to  win  auction  ads  by  paying  a 
commission  to  agencies  where  its  com¬ 
petitor  does  not. 

“Virtually  every  newspaper  has  a 
potential  auction  classification  that  it  can 
build,”  Seymour  contends.  “Set  a  fair 
rate,  establish  a  place  in  the  paper,  prom¬ 
ote  it  and  go  out  and  sell  the  art  and  furni¬ 
ture  and  machinery  dealers.” 


Maytag  plans  national 
newspaper  campaign 

The  Maytag  Company,  the  Iowa-based 
manufacturer  of  home  appliances,  plans 
to  use  newspapers  in  most  major  markets 
in  a  comparative  ad  campaign  for  its  new 
dishwashers. 

Faced  with  competition  from  Kitch- 
enAid,  who’s  dishwasher  enjoys  a  great 
deal  of  brand  recognition,  Maytag  will 
take  the  unusual  tack  of  accolading  its 
rival  before  pitching  its  product  against 
theirs.  The  headline  in  the  ad  asks  con¬ 
sumers,  “Which  of  these  two  great  dis¬ 
hwashers  is  the  best,  KitchenAid  or 
Maytag?”  The  effort  is  described  as  “the 
most  intensive  dishwasher  ad  program 
ever  for  the  appliance  firm”  by  Maytag’s 
ad  director,  Einar  Larsen. 

The  campaign,  slated  to  run  through 
December,  will  run  multiple  insertions  in 
sizes  up  to  a  full  page  in  some  markets. 
The  campaign  will  also  use  television. 


New  ad  bureau 

Alan  H.  Charters  was  named  director, 
of  the  newly-created  Presentation  Bureau 
of  the  Canadian  Community  Newspapers 
Association  in  Toronto.  The  bureau  was 
established  to  broaden  the  understanding 
of  community  newspaper  advertising  and 
develop  supporting  material  for  use 
natiionally  and  locally.  Charters,  who  re¬ 
ports  to  Jim  Dills,  executive  director  of 
CCN  A,  was  a  former  director  and  general 
sales  manager  in  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  business. 
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Witty.  Biting.  Irreverent. 
Stylistically  graceful. 


Words  which  describe  The  Sage  of 
Baltimore,  H.  L.  Mencken.  Words 
which  describe  the  winner  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun's  first  H.  L.  Mencken 
Writing  Award,  Mike  Rbyko. 


Royko,  syndicated  columnist  of  The  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
author  of  several  books  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  carries  on 
Mencken’s  tradition  of  poignant  commentary  mixed  with 
pungent  humor. 

Royko’s  work  was  chosen  unanimously  from  123  entries 
by  a  panel  of  three  judges:  Jonathan  Yardley,  book 
critic  of  The  Washington  Post;  Durwood  McAlister, 
editor  of  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  William 
Manchester,  distinguished  author. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  established  the  annual 
award  on  the  occasion  of  Mencken’s  100th 
birthday,  recognizing  the  unique  literary 
style  characteristic  of  one  of  America’s 
great  journalists. 

We  are  proud  that  H.  L.  Mencken  spent 
his  newspaper  career  as  columnist  for 
The  Baltimore  Sun.  And  we  are  proud  to 
honor  journalists  such  as  Mike  Royko 
who  are  keeping  alive  Mencken’s  spirit 
of  distinguished  newspaper  writing. 


The  Baltimore  Sun 


H.  L  MENCKEN 
WRITING  AWARD 
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Court:  public  college  paper 
can’t  reject  abortion  ads 


By  Frank  King 

A  federal  judge  has  ruled  that  editors  of 
a  publicly-funded  student  newspaper 
cannot  reject  advertisements  containing 
abortion  information. 

The  ruling  stems  from  a  suit  in  which 
the  Portland,  Oregon  Women’s  Health 
Center  alleged  that  the  weekly  student 
newspaper  of  Portland  Community  Col¬ 
lege,  The  Bridge,  refused  to  publish 
advertisements  the  organization  submit¬ 
ted  in  October  1979  and  May  1980.  The 
camera-ready  ads  offered  “complete 
gynecological  services,  pregnancy 
screening,  birth  control,  abortions  in  a 
clinic-setting,  self-help.” 

In  his  opinion,  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Robert  Belloni  said  the  advertise¬ 
ments  contained  accurate  information 
and  “did  not  advocate  or  promote  illegal 
activity,  nor  activity  that  would  have  in¬ 
terfered  with  education  of  students  at 
PCC  ’ 

Michael  Wells,  a  spokesman  for  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  said  the  decision  was  “a  major  First 
Amendment  victory,”  because  it  empha¬ 
sized  rights  of  individuals  or  organiza¬ 
tions  advertising  in  public-funded  pub¬ 
lications. 

The  Bridge  is  distributed  free  to  PCC’s 
30,000  students  and  supported  by  public 
funds,  including  tuition  payments,  money 
from  the  State  and  local  taxes.  Journalism 
and  advertising  students  produce  the  pap¬ 
er  as  part  of  their  required  course  work. 

On  October  16,  1979,  James  Magmer, 
journalism  instructor  in  charge  of  the 
program,  rejected  the  first  advertise¬ 
ment.  Judge  Belloni  found  the  rejection 
was  based  “solely  on  the  fact  that  the 
advertisements  referred  to  abortion  and 
in  his  opinion  that  advertisements  of  such 
services  would  lower  the  tone  of  The 
Bridge.” 

Magmer’ s  decision  was  appealed  by 
the  health  center  to  James  Van  Dyke, 
head  of  PCC’s  division  of  social  sciences 
and  communications.  In  his  opinion 
Judge  Belloni  noted  the  “plaintiff 
appealed  Mr.  Magmer’s  decision  to  Dean 
Van  Dyke,  who,  after  directing  that  the 
journalism  instructors  and  students  pre¬ 
pare  a  formal  policy  on  this  subject, 
approved  Mr.  Magmer’s  decision  on  the 
condition  that  The  Bridge  also  cease  to 
publish  advertisements  from  an  organiza¬ 
tion  entitled  Birthright.”  (Birthright  is  a 
pregnancy  counseling  organization  which 
supports  alternatives  to  abortion  and  will 
not  assist  women  in  obtaining  abortions.) 

Judge  Belloni  continued,  “Birthright 
published  advertisements  in  The  Bridge 
before  and,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  after 
plaintiffs  advertisement  was  rejected. 


Mr.  Magmer  knew  Birthright’s  position 
on  abortion  throughout  the  time  that  its 
advertisements  were  run.” 

Judge  Belloni  cited  the  Equal  Protec¬ 
tion  Clause  of  the  14th  Amendment.  He 
referred  to  a  1972  case  which  stated: 
“Under  the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  not 
to  mention  the  First  Amendment,  govern¬ 
ment  may  not  grant  the  use  of  a  forum  of 
people  whose  views  it  finds  acceptable, 
but  deny  use  to  those  wishing  to  express 
less  favored  or  more  controversial 
views.” 

The  court  rejected  a  defense  argument 
that  The  Bridge  is  not  a  public  forum, 
because  it  is  primarily,  in  view  of  PCC, 
part  of  the  school,  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment,  and  not  an  extra-curricular  activ¬ 
ity.  The  defense  argued  that  if  the  court 
ordered  publication  of  the  disputed  ads 
the  First  Amendment  rights  of  Magmer 
and  the  student  editors  would  be 
abridged. 

Judge  Belloni  maintained  that  “while  it 
is  clear  that  an  editor  for  a  private  news¬ 
paper  has  a  right  to  edit  ...  it  seems 


By  Jim  Featherston 

A  dispute  over  a  contraceptive  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Daily  Reveille  at 
Louisiana  State  University  at  Baton 
Rouge  apparently  has  subsided  with  offi¬ 
cials  stopping  the  ad,  student  editors  pro¬ 
testing  censorship,  and  the  head  of  the 
journalism  school  denouncing  the  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper  as  “fifth  rate.” 

The  advertisement  appeared  only  once 
before  LSU  officials  ordered  it  discon¬ 
tinued.  Chancellor  James  Wharton  called 
it  “insulting  to  decent  people,”  and  said 
he  and  Lynn  Pesson,  vice  chancellor  of 
student  affairs,  decided  to  stop  the  ad 
after  protests  from  “concerned 
citizens.” 

The  advertisement,  placed  by  a  drug 
store  near  campus,  pictured  two  wine 
glasses  and  a  package  of  male  contracep¬ 
tives  with  the  words:  “The  perfect 
nightcap.” 

The  staff  of  the  Daily  Reveille  pro¬ 
tested  the  cancellation  of  the  ad  in  an 
editorial  signed  by  all  of  the  student  edi¬ 
tors.  The  editorial  said  the  editors  believe 


(Jim  Featherston  teaches  journalism  at 
Louisana  State  University  at  Baton 
Rouge.) 


equally  clear  that  the  editor  of  a  publicly 
funded  newspaper  does  not  have  such  a 
right.  For  purposes  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  and  the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  a 
publicly  funded  newspaper  and  a  private¬ 
ly  funded  newspaper  have  very  little,  if 
anything,  in  common.” 

James  Magmer  said  he  rejected  the  ad 
because  he  felt  that  running  the  Women’s 
Health  Center  submission  would  place 
PCC  “on  one  side  of  an  issue.”  He  admit¬ 
ted  advertisements  from  Birthright  had 
been  run  in  The  Bridge  even  after  the 
Portland  Women’s  Health  Center  ads  had 
been  denied. 

Magmer  said  the  Birthright  ad  had  been 
running  “since  before  I  got  here.”  He 
said  he  didn't  become  concerned  about  it 
until  the  Women’s  Helath  Center  ad  be¬ 
came  an  issue.  Magm.er  said  he  stopped 
the  Birthright  advertisement  as  soon  as 
he  realized  it  created  conflict. 

He  is  concerned  about  how  the  deci¬ 
sion  will  affect  journalism  education  in 
public  institutions.  “The  issue  is  whether 
an  editor  of  a  publicly-owned  newspaper 
has  the  right  to  edit,”  he  said.  Magmer  is 
concerned  that  he  may  not  be  able  to 
duplicate  “real  world”  editorial  situa¬ 
tions  so  students  can  make  decisions  on 
publications  content. 


“the  blatant  actions  of  the  University  in 
bowing  to  pressure  tactics  and  exercising 
censorship  are  unacceptable  ...” 

Ecton  Theriot,  managing  editor,  said, 
“I  just  wonder  if  and  when  restrictions  on 
advertising  will  apply  to  news  stories — 
especially  controversial  ones.  If  we  have 
to  get  approval  for  ads,  how  long  will  it  be 
before  we  have  get  approval  for  news 
stories.” 

John  Merrill,  director  of  the  LSU 
School  of  Journalism,  told  Baton  Rouge 
Morning  Advocate  the  Daily  Reveille  is  a 
“constant  embarrassment”  to  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school.  “  .  .  .  I  think  it’s  about  a 
fifth-rate  university  paper.  There  may  be 
worse  but  I  don’t  know  of  any,”  Merrill 
said. 

Merrill  also  said  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  has  “nothing,  1  repeat,  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Reveille”  although  nearly  all  of 
the  student  editors  and  reporters  are  jour¬ 
nalism  students,  and  joumalism/advertis- 
ing  students  sell  ads  for  the  campus  news¬ 
paper  as  a  class  requirement. 

The  advertisement  was  accepted  by 
Jon  Fisher,  director  of  the  Office  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Media.  He  said  he  based  his  decision 
to  run  the  ad  on  a  similar  ad  for  female 
contraceptives  approved  by  the  Student 
Media  Board  several  years  ago. 


Amid  controversy,  college  dally 
bans  contraceptive  advertisement 
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...in  newspaper 
printing  presses 


Our  American  heritage  of  engineering 
quality  presses  now  is  augmented 
by  the  latest  advances  in  newspaper 
production  technology  developed 
with  our  sister  division  in  Europe— 
M. A. N. -Roland. 

Yes,  the  M.A.N.-Wood  partner¬ 
ship  has  invested  in  your  future,  to 
provide  publishers  with  a  viable 
alternative  ...  a  better  choice  of  web 
offset  presses. 

So  before  you  buy,  shouldn’t  you 


know  what  we  have  to  offer?  Just  call 
William  E.  Seaman,  Vice  President  of 
Sales  and  Marketing  at  (201)  469-6600. 
Or  write  to;  M.A.N.-Wood  Industries , 
Wood-Hoe  Division,  333  Cedar 
Avenue,  Middlesex,  New  Jersey  08846. 

We're  eager  to  prove  to  you  that 
we  have  the  newspaper  production 
systems  to  serve  every  pressroom  need 
from  the  weekly  to  the  largest  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  .  .  .  eager  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  features  that  make  our 


equipment  able  to  print  sharp,  clear 
halftones  or  sparkling  four-color 
editorial  or  advertising  with  equal 
ease  and  fidelity— reliably! 


Your  Viable  Alternative 


WOOD-HOE  DIVISION 


PHOENIX  RISING  by  Leonard  Baskin,  a  renowned  Ameri-  pyre  of  spices  and  was  reborn  —  just  as  the  city  of  Phoenix 
can  artist  whose  work  is  represented  in  almost  every  major  grew  out  of  the  “ashes”  of  four  ancient  American  Indian 
museum  in  the  United  States.  A  watercolor  and  ink  inter-  cities.  Courtesy  of  the  Collection  of  The  Arizona  Republic/ 

pretation  of  the  mythical  bird  that  consumed  itself  on  a  The  Phoenix  Gazette. 


1 


he  hand 


What  makes  Phoenix  an  attractive 
sales  market  makes  it  a  desirable 
test  market  as  well. 

One  of  the  more  extraordinary  characteristics  of  the 
Phoenix  market  is  that  it  is  so  ordinary 

In  age,  income,  education,  employment  and  many  other 
important  economic  indicators,  Phoenix  deviates  little  from  the 
national  norm. 

Furthermore,  its  isolated  geographic  location  and  marginal 
media  spill-in /spill-out  make  it  easy  to  control  and  monitor 
advertising  influence. 

It’s  no  wonder  that  Phoenix  has  long  been  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  reliable  test  markets. 

It’s  also  been  one  of  the  nation’s  most  successful  sales 
markets. 

Last  year,  the  average  Phoenix  household  acquired  retail 
goods  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  households  of  Chicago,  Boston 
or  Philadelphia.  And  in  supermarket  sales,  only  one  other  SMSA 
spent  more  per  household. 

To  help  make  their  purchase  decisions,  six  of  ten  Phoenix 
families  turn  to  an  average  daily  issue  of  The  Arizona  Republic/ 

The  Phoenix  Gazette. 

Across  the  country,  few  major  metro  newspapers  deliver 
such  extraordinary  media  penetration  of  such  a  remarkably 
“ordinary”  test  market. 

Phoenix.  It’s  a  rare  bird  indeed. 

ISe  Arizona.  Republic/ The  Phoenix  Gazette 

When  you  buy  us,  you  own  Phoenix. 

A  Member  of  Million  Market  Newspapers  Inc. 


Sources:  Scarborough  Research.  1979;  S&MM  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1980. 


NAB  seeks  creative  newspaper  ads 
fer  its  1982  Creative  Newspaper 


Hank  Simons,  creative  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  issued  a 
call  this  week  for  entries  for  the  Creative 
Newspaper,  1982 — a  48-page,  full  color 
newspaper  advertising  showcase  distri¬ 
buted  to  advertising  professionals. 

“We’re  looking  for  the  best  newspaper 
ads  of  the  past  year,”  explains  Simons. 
“Our  objective  is  to  give  the  writers  and 
art  directors  who  created  them  the  recog¬ 
nition  they  deserve,  and  to  show  advertis¬ 
ers  and  agency  people  the  power  of  news¬ 
paper  space  when  it  is  filled  with  great 
advertising.” 

100,000  copies  of  the  Creative  News¬ 
paper  will  be  distributed  nationally  to  ad 
agencies,  ad  departments  of  manufactur¬ 
ers,  marketers,  retailers  and  the  media. 
Any  ad  published  in  a  daily  or  Sunday 
newspaper  after  Nov.  30,  1980  may  be 
entered.  There  is  no  entry  fee. 

But  there  is  a  prize.  A  panel  of  judges 
will  select  the  best  ad  in  each  of  18  cate¬ 
gories,  and  the  winners  will  recieve  an 
Athena — a  signed  sculpture  of  the  Greek 
goddess  of  wisdom  and  creativity  in  the 
arts.  Of  course,  Athena  is  also  an 
acronym  for — Award  To  Honor  Excel¬ 
lent  Newspaper  Advertising. 

Entry  forms  are  available  from  the 


bureau,  which  will  accept  entries  until 
Nov.  30. 

The  contest  is  broken  down  into  two 
divisions,  retail  and  general,  and  then  into 
eight  categories  for  each  division,  includ¬ 
ing  magnum  black  and  white  (full-page. 


CREATIVE  NEWSPAPER, 


The  1982  Creative  Newspaper  Cover 


Gannett  set  to 
start  computer 
ad  sales  system 

Gannett  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales 
division  president  William  Shannon 
won’t  talk  about  it  yet,  but  GNAS  is  re¬ 
portedly  ready  to  introduce  a  compute¬ 
rized  insertion  order  system  which  will 
eventually  link  every  daily  in  the  group. 

The  system,  which  is  slated  for  a  formal 
introduction  later  this  month,  will  offer 
advertisers  48-hour  lead  time  for  ad  inser¬ 
tions  in  its  84  daily  newspapers,  once 
they’re  all  wired.  It  will  link  the  newspap¬ 
ers  with  GNAS’  eight  regional  sales 
offices. 

The  computerized  insertion  order  sys¬ 
tem  will  work  in  tandem  with  the  GAN- 
SAT  project,  which  will  eventually  per¬ 
mit  satellite  transmission  of  advertising 
mechanicals.  That  system  is  slated  for 
start-up  in  1982  or  83. 

multi-page);  large  space  black  and  white 
(half  to  fiill-page);  small  space  black  and 
white  (less  than  half-page);  campaigns 
(three  or  more  ads  in  a  single  campaign); 
spot  color  (ads  using  one  color  plus 
black);  multi-color  (more  than  one  color 
plus  black);  inserts  (preprints);  and  ads  in 
Sunday  or  weekend  magazines  or  special 
sections  of  newspapers. 


Don'f  Miss 

THE  BIGGEST  GRAPHIC 
ARTS  SHOW  EVER! 

See  the  latest  and  best  ideas  ar  i  technology  from  around  the  world— printing,  packaging, 
prepress  operations,  paper  and  il-converting,  equipment  of  every  kind.  Join  the  people  who  want 
to  stay  on  top.  Tours  available  through  national  trade  associations.  For  information,  write  DRUPA 
82,  German-American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y  10103.  Or 
Alliance  International,  1301  W.  22nd  Street,  Oak  Brook,  Illinois  60521. 


World  Market  for  Printing  and  Paper  June  4-17, 1982 

Information  and  Progress  Dusseldorf,  West  Germany 
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Introducing 
The  Biggest  News 
In  Newsprint! 
Recycling^The  FSC 


With  the  rapid  changes  in  high-speed  offset 
technology,  we  at  FSC  Paper  Corporation  have 
made  major  changes  of  our  own.  Changes  to 
help  you  meet  your  needs  for  quality  newsprint. 

In  fact,  we’ve  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  our 
Alsip,  Illinois  recycling  plant  to  help  assure  that 
every  fresh  roll  of  FSC  newsprint  will  measure-up 
to  your— and  our— stringent  specifications. 

Part  of  this  assurance  comes  from  an  incredible 


new  array  of  computerized  papermaking  and 
quality-control  systems  that  make  the  FSC  mill  a 
model  for  the  industry.  But  it  takes  more  than 
modem  technology  to  make  great  newsprint. 

It  takes  committed  people  who  understand  your 
needs,  and  are  willing  to  work  long  hours  to  meet 
them.  Under  the  new,  combined  ownership  of 
Frederick  W.  Field  and  Garden  State  Paper,  that’s 
the  kind  of  commitment  you’ll  find  at  FSC  Paper. 


While  Ecolc^ists  Stress 
The  Environmental 
Benefits  Of  Ret^ding, 
Maqy  Printers  And 
Publishers  Have  Missed 
The  Naity  Business 
Advantages  Of  Using 
Rec^^ded  Newsfirint. 


ALSIP,  ILLINOIS— fVot/ucOT^  an  average  of  300  tons  of 
fresh  newsprint  each  day,  FSC  Paper  Corporation  uses  the  very 
latest  technology  to  assure  superior  opacity,  as  well  as  competitive 
strength  and  “printability’.  The  complete  process,  from  beginning 
to  end,  takes  about  3  hours,  making  immediate  delivery, 
even  in  special  sizes,  commonplace. 


Each  year,  Americans  consume  more  than 
10  million  tons  of  newsprint,  representing  more 
than  about  600,000  acres  of  timber.  These  are 
big  numbers,  and  while  ecologists  have  made 
strong  cases  against  one-time  use  of  these 
resources,  we  at  FSC  Paper  have  worked  to  put 
strong  business  reasons  behind  your  use  of 
recycled  newsprint.  Making  100,000  tons  available 
yearly  to  printers  and  publishers  throughout  the 
Midwest.  Ready  to  deliver  when  you  need  it.  Not 
when  the  mill  is  in  the  mood  to  ship  it! 


*Thi8  is  a  printed  sample  of  FSC*s  30#  newsprint. 


‘We  have  received  excellent  service  from  FSC  Paper 
Corporation  and  our  association  is  one  we  value. 

For  the  record,  FSC  paper  is  in  daily  use  at 
The  News-Gazette  on  our  Goss  Cosmo  Press. 

We  are  experiencing  no  lint  problems,  no  problems 

slitting  or  angle  barring. 
FSC  paper  meets  our 
requirements  in  regards  to 
^  ^  both  whiteness  and  strength. 

H  'oB  ^  Delivery  too  is  very  dependable. 

'  ^  ^  >t//  m  all,  we  are  extremely 

i  ^  H  pleased  with  FSC  paper  and 

I  recommend  its  use  to  others.” 

^bP  The  News-Gazette 

ChampaigivUrbana,  Illinois 


The  Nature  Of  Our 
Operation  Gives  Us  The 
Hexihility  To  FiU  Special 
Orders  lnmiediately» 

If  Not  Sooner. 


Ilill 


Den  r .  t^racKei  uen;  jane  daauion  ingni; 
Production  Manager  Press  Room  Foreman 


FSC’s  computer<ontrolled  process  assures  consistent  quality 
in  recycled  30if  newsprint.  Below,  winder  gives  you  the  custom 
flexibility  to  get  the  roll  size  you  need,  when  you  need  it. 


OurQuality 
bProven 
Over  And  Over. 

Day  After  Dayi 

As  a  publisher  or  printer,  the  idea  of  recycled  In  addition  to  our  quality,  we  pride  ourselves  on 

paper  may  be  new  to  you.  But  as  a  supplier  to  our  unique  ability  to  meet  emergency  requests 

major  daily  newspapers  throughout  the  Midwest,  for  newsprint  (even  those  occasional  special-size 

we  at  FSC  Paper  know  what  it  takes  to  satisfy  orders)  which  are  shipped  not  by  common  carrier, 

your  needs . . .  and  your  pressman’s!  but  via  FSC’s  own,  reliable  truck  fleet.  That 

Our  computer  controlled  process  is  designed  to  way,  you  know  you  can  count  on  delivery . . . 

monitor  constantly,  and  control  the  superior  when  you  need  it! 

opacity,  plus  the  smoothness  for  “printability”,  and 
the  strength  for  “runability”  needed  on  today’s 
high-speed  offset  presses  and  other  presses  using 
Napp,  Letterflex  and  Merrigraph  plates. 
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CHICAGO’S  DRAKE  HOTED 
OCTOBER  18-21, 1981 
HOSPITALITY  SUITE  340 


FSC  PAPER 
CORPORATION 

13101  South  Pulaski  Road 
Alsip,  Illinois  60658 
312/389-8520 


CALL  RON  OSBORN  AT  312/389-8520 
FOR  MORE  INFORMATION. 


in-Times  breaks 
ulti-media 
I  campaign 

he  Chicago  Sun-Times  on  Monday 
an  its  fall  ad  campaign — “Go  with  the 
i-Times.  It  makes  more  sense.” 

'he  campaign  attempts  to  position  the 
/spaper  as  a  consumer  alternative  to 
3S  media  clutter.  It  highlights  the  Sun- 
les  editorial  product,  touting  concise 
orting,  thoughtful  analysis  and  insight 
[  advice  from  expert  columnists. 

'he  campaign  features  a  spokesman, 
or  John  McCook,  in  two  30-second 
1 10-second  television  spots  and  three 
second  radio  ads.  Outdoor  and  transit 
>  carry  the  theme  in  a  banner  headline, 
rhe  campaign  was  created  by  D’Arcy- 
icManus  &  Masius/Chicago. 


WO&O  to  represent 
t’l  Herald  Tribune 

I!resmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
nsbee,  Inc.  has  been  appointed  a  U.S. 
/ertising  sales  representative  for  the 
emotional  Herald  Tribune. 

I!W0&0  will  represent  the  IHT  for 
ssified  advertising  and  classified  dis- 
y  advertising  in  the  states  of  Arizona, 
lifomia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Ore- 
1,  Utah  and  Washington.  These  states 
:  covered  by  CWO&O’s  offices  in  Los 
igeles  ad  San  Francisco, 
rhe  International  Herald  Tribune,  pub- 
led  in  France,  circulates  over  140,000 
pies  throughout  Western  Europe,  the 
ddle  East  and  the  Far  East.  The  IHT  is 
tributed  in  143  countries.  Published  six 
ys  a  week,  the  paper  is  jointly  owned 
Whitney  Communications,  the  New 
rk  Times,  and  the  Washington  Post. 


ew  retail  manager  in 
I  Landon  NYC  office 

Thomas  J.  Kelley  has  been  named  re- 
1  sales  manager  for  the  New  York  City 
fice  of  Landon  Associates,  Inc. 

Kelley  moves  to  Landon  from  the  Bris- 
1  (Ct.)  Press  Publishing  Company 
lere  he  was  marketing/advertising 
'ector  of  the  24,000  circulation  weekly 
wspaper. 

Kelley  began  his  newspaper  career 
th  the  Hartford  (Ct.)  Times,  where  he 
cended  from  advertising  dispatch  clerk 
advertising  director.  He  also  was  an 
count  representative  with  Knight- 
dder  Newspaper  Sales,  Inc.  in  New 
irk  City. 
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Scarborough  seeks  syndicated  study  support 

Scarborough  Research  Corporation  plans  to  continue  seeking  support 
from  newspapers  to  conduct  the  industry's  second  syndicated  study  de¬ 
spite  an  announcement  by  Three  Sigma  Research,  Inc.  that  it  would  be¬ 
gin  work  on  such  a  study  with  or  without  prior  expressions  of  support. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  E&P,  Harold  Israel,  Scarborough's  president, 
wrote,  “Scarborough  truly  believes  that  the  newspaper  industry  will  give 
us  its  support  for  the  next  round,  irrespective  of  any  attempts  by  Three 
Sigma  to  stampede  the  newspapers  into  a  program  now.” 

Three  Sigma  conducted  the  first  study,  which  was  plagued  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  problems.  Final  reports  were  issued  nearly  a  year  behind  schedule 
in  some  markets.  In  Chicago,  where  the  Sun-Times  began  using  the 
Three  Sigma  numbers  in  its  sales  and  advertising  presentations,  the  Tri¬ 
bune  rejected  the  study’s  findings.  And  the  study  was  never  reviewed  in 
complete  form  by  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 

Scarborough  proposes  to  begin  research  for  the  second  syndicated 
study  in  September  1982  with  the  goal  of  a  May  1983  completion.  Three 
Sigma  has  announced  plans  to  begin  research  early  in  1982  with  an  eye 
toward  completion  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Scarborough  believes  addi¬ 
tional  time  is  needed  for  newspapers  to  make  full  use  of  the  first  round 
data  base  and  for  the  industry  to  seek  comment  and  suggestions  from 
advertising  agencies.  Scarborough  would  automatically  provide  the  top 
100  advertising  agencies  with  summary  reports  and  with  free  access  to 
on-line  data.  Scarborough  will  seek  review  by  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation,  which  it  says  “is  often  important  to  advertising  agencies.” 

Scarborough  would  also  open  the  study  “to  all  newspapers  who  wish 
to  underwrite  the  added  sample  that  would  be  necessary  in  their  market, 
and  to  all  markets  that  wish  to  underwrite  adding  their  market.” 

Insert  firm  eyes  continued  growth 

John  Blair  Marketing,  one  of  the  three  major  Sunday  insert  producers, 
is  expanding  its  services  and  its  circulation  as  the  boom  in  cents-off 
couponing  continues. 

Robert  Hemm,  Blair's  president,  told  the  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  Association  last  week  that  the  firm  will  be 
increasing  the  household  coverage  of  its  Sunday  free  standing  inserts  to 
38  million  in  January. 

In  the  spring,  Blair  will  begin  a  new  direct-mail,  co-op  couponing  pub¬ 
lication  called  Prime  Families  Direct.  The  coupon  device  will  follow  the 
same  format  as  Blair’s  free  standing  Sunday  inserts,  but  it  will  be  mailed 
to  18  million  families  identified  as  the  nation's  highest  volume,  highest 
frequency  buyers  of  packaged  goods.  The  Blair  computer,  according  to 
Hemm,  can  produce  addresses  of  families  with  an  average  of  4. 1  mem¬ 
bers  and  an  average  income  over  $26,000  a  year.  Prime  Families  Direct 
will  debut  in  April,  and  a  second  mailing  is  scheduled  for  October. 

Hemm  said  the  new  direct  mail  device  was  initiated  in  response  to  re¬ 
quests  from  manufacturers.  “If  we  succeed,”  he  said,  “it’ll  be  because  it 
works  for  the  manufacturers.” 

Mississippians  shop  in  newspapers 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  a  University  of  Mississippi  journalism 
professor  found  that  Mississippians  rely  heavily  on  newspapers  for  shop¬ 
ping  information. 

The  random  telephone  survey,  commissioned  by  the  Mississippi  Press 
Association,  found  that  respondents  used  newspapers  most  often  for 
shopping  information  about  real  estate  (82.8%);  groceries  (81.5%);  drug¬ 
store  items  (72.9%);  entertainment  (71%);  and  clothing  (68.1%).  “No 
other  medium  came  close,”  reported  Dr.  John  Windhauser,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  study. 

In  order  to  maintain  their  lead,  newspapers  “must  make  stronger,  im¬ 
mediate  efforts  to  improve  local,  state  and  international  news  coverage,” 
said  Windhauser,  “otherwise,  the  inroads  that  broadcasters  are  making  in 
the  news  area  will  increase  significantly  when  they  'package'  shopping 
information  in  a  more  helpful  way  for  consumers.” 

—  GLOEDE 
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Bolger  named 
president  of 
Taylor  group 

Patrick  E.  Bolger  was  named  president 
of  newspaper  operations  for  Taylor  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  according  to  Ted  H. 
Taylor,  head  of  the  family-owned  cor¬ 
poration. 

Bolger,  45,  has  been  with  TCI  since 
September  1980  when  he  was  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Seguin  (Tex.)  Gazette- 
Enterprise  and  southern  district  manager 
for  the  corporation.  Publications  in  TCI’s 
southern  region  include  the  Gazette- 
Enterprise,  the  New  Braunfels  (Tex.) 
Herald-Zeitung  and  five  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Herald  Newspaper  Group  of 
Universal  City  and  San  Antonio. 

Promoted  earlier  this  year  to  a  corpo¬ 
rate  vicepresidency,  Bolger  came  to  TCI 
from  Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc. 
where  he  had  served  for  seven  years  as 
publisher  of  the  Marshall  (Tex.)  News- 
Messenger. 

Before  becoming  publisher  at  Mar¬ 
shall,  Bolger  spent  three  years  at  other 
newspapers  in  the  Harte-Hanks  group. 
He  joined  the  group  in  January  1971  as 
business  manager  of  the  Abilene  Repor¬ 
ter-News  and  a  year  later  he  was  made 
interim  general  manager  of  the  Anderson 
Independent  and  Daily  Mail  in  Anderson, 
S.C. 

Transferred  from  South  Carolina  to 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  Bolger  became 
president  and  publisher  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Progress,  a  controlled  circulation 
newspaper  going  to  more  than  200,000 
readers.  In  1973,  after  slightly  less  than  a 
year  at  the  Progress,  he  was  transferred 
to  Marshall. 

Prior  to  joining  Harte-Hanks,  Bolger 
spent  three  years  as  operations  director 
and  production  manager  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union,  a  Copley  Newspaper  in 
Sacramento,  Calif.  He  went  to  Copley 
after  six  years  with  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  at  various  cities  in  the  Mid¬ 
west. 

A  native  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Bolger 
was  raised  and  graduated  from  high 
school  in  Crete,  Ill.  He  attended  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Atlanta  where 
he  graduated  in  1957  with  a  degree  in 
industrial  engineering.  After  graduation, 
he  served  two  years  as  an  officer  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Married  in  1959,  his  wife  Ellen  is  a 
graduate  of  Bradley  University  in  Peoria, 
III.  They  have  three  children:  Mark,  20,  a 
junior  at  Stephen  F.  Austin  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Nacogdoches;  Lisa,  16,  ajunior 
at  Seguin  High  School;  and  Brent,  13,  an 
eighth  grader  at  Briesemeister  Middle 
School  in  Seguin. 

Taylor  said  Bolger  will  manage  TCI’s 
newspaper  operations  from  his  office  at 


Patrick  E.  Bolger 


the  Seguin  Gazette-Enterprise.  TCI 
newspapers  include  the  Plano  Star- 
Courier,  Mesquite  Daily  News,  Lewisvil¬ 
le  Daily  Leader,  Carrollton  Chronicle, 
Farmer’s  Branch  Times,  North  Dallas- 
Addison  Today,  Colony  Daily  Leader, 
Allen  American,  and  Copperas  Cove 
Leader-Press. 

Local  papers 
distribute 
metro  Insert 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Lans¬ 
ing  State  Journal  and  the  Jackson 
Citizen-Patriot,  the  Detroit  News  recent¬ 
ly  distributed  180,000  inserts  to  these 
markets  over  a  four  week  period. 

On  each  of  four  Sundays  a  specific 
quadrant  of  the  city  received  the  insert, 
enabling  sales  crews  and  telephone  sales¬ 
people  to  target  their  efforts  that  week  to 
those  who  had  already  seen  the  insert.  A 
total  market  coverage  program  was  used 
in  Jackson,  in  which  the  Citizen-Patriot 
delivered  the  insert  with  the  paper  to  sub- 
scribers  and  separately  to  non¬ 
subscribers  for  complete  household 
coverage. 

“Our  new  satellite  printing  facility  in 
Lansing  enables  us  to  offer  morning  home 
delivery  in  these  markets,”  explained 
vicepresident  and  marketing  director 
Richard  J.  McClennen.  “Because  we  are 
morning,  we  are  not  competing  directly 
with  the  local  papers  which  are  both  deli¬ 
vered  in  the  aJFtemoon.” 

The  eight-page  broadsheet,  four-color 
front  and  back,  was  designed  to  quickly 
familiarize  readers  with  the  daily’s  fea¬ 
tures.  Actual  pages  were  reproduced  in 
miniature  to  show  what  the  paper  looks 
like  and  the  highlights  of  each  section 
were  described  briefly. 


Conn,  dailies 
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advertising.  He  said  the  area  is  affluent 
enough  to  support  all  the  papers  in  the 
market. 

Johnson  noted  the  Times  “has  a  cir¬ 
culation  campaign  on  Sunday”  in  Fair- 
field  County.  “If  people  take  the  Times 
during  the  week,  they  get  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  Sundays  free.” 

As  part  of  its  Sunday  package  for  Fair- 
field,  the  Times  carries  a  Connecticut 
Weekly  section. 

Connecticut  Newspapers  has  singled 
out  the  Times  in  its  ads  for  the  Sunday 
Advocate. 

The  tv  spot  announcing  the  Sunday 
paper’s  September  13  debut  showed  an 
Advocate  truck  pulling  in  front  of  a  Times 
delivery  truck  while  a  voice-over  told 
viewers  that  now  they  have  an  alternative 
on  Sunday. 

A  more  recent  ad  featured  a  Times 
driver  sneaking  out  of  his  truck  to  read  a 
copy  of  the  Sunday  Advocate. 

The  Times  struck  back  on  September 
19  with  a  story  about  Greenwich  Time 
with  the  headline,  “An  old  paper’s  new 
look  falls  flat.” 

The  story  said  Greenwich  readers  con¬ 
sidered  the  design  changes  to  be,  as  one 
letter  writer  put  it,  “in  overwhelming  bad 
taste.” 

The  story  indicated  Connecticut  News¬ 
papers  doing  away  with  most  of  the 
changes  in  Greenwich  Time  and  said  the 
paper  would  be  placing  “a  lesser  emph¬ 
asis  on  local  news.” 

Executive  editor  Brief  called  the  Times 
story  “a  cheap  shot”  which  violated  “the 
basic  rules  of  journalism.  They  did  not 
report  both  sides  of  the  story.  The  repor¬ 
ter  made  one  call  all  afternoon  to  get  me .  ” 
In  perhaps  its  most  astute  competitive 
move,  Connecticut  Newspapers  recently 
hired  Lawrence  Fellows  to  be  editor  of 
Greenwich  Time. 

Fellows  spent  25  years  with  the  New 
York  Times  where  he  was  both  a  foreign 
correspondent  and  chief  of  the  paper’s 
Connecticut  bureau  in  Hartford. 

Fellows  went  to  Greenwich  Time  from 
the  semi- weekly  Westport  News,  circula¬ 
tion  10,500,  where  he  was  editor  since 
December  1979. 

Fellows  said  he  took  the  job  because 
Connecticut  Newspapers’  management 
“was  fully  cognizant  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  being  small  and  small  time.  I 
wouldn’t  have  taken  this  job  if  1  didn’t 
think  they  were  100%  committed  to  the 
concept  of  a  community  newspaper.” 

Fellows  intends  to  use  “community  ta¬ 
lent”  in  his  efforts  to  build  up  Greenwich 
Time. 

“If  I  can  find  a  Greenwich  corporate 
executive  who  may  have  just  returned 
from  China,  he  can  write  a  better  piece  on 
China  than  anyone  else.” 
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Myth: 

Railroads  don’t  pay  enough 
attention  to  safety. 


Fact: 

A  close  look  shows  America’s 
freight  railroads  are  the  safest  - 
form  of  general  transportation. 


The  persistent  myth  of  unsafe  railroads  is  just  that 
—a  myth.  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
figures  confirm  that  rail  is  the  safest  form  of  gen¬ 
eral  transportation  in  America  today.  The  safety 
record  of  America's  freight  railroads— one  of  the 
best  among  major  U  S.  industries— continues  to 
get  even  better. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administration  record 
shows  nearly  a  25  percent  decrease  in  railroad 
accidents  and  a^drop  of  almost  15  percent  in  inju¬ 
ries  over  the  last  three  years.  In  the  15  years  from 
1966-80,  railroad  fatalities  declined  by  60  percent, 
but  the  most  dramatic  decline  has  been  in  rail¬ 
highway  grade  crossing  fatalities.  In  the  same 
15-year  period,  these  declined  by  66  percent.  In 
fact,  there, were  fewer  grade  crossing  fatalities  in 
1980  than  in  any  year  since  these  statistics  were 
first  recorded  in  1920.  And.  this  decline  occurred 
despite  vastly  increased  motor  vehicle  use  and 
heavier  rail  traffic.  1 

Hazardous  materials"  transportation  is  the  | 
category  most  people  think  of  immediately  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  railroad  safety.  The  number  of  fatalities  in 
this  category  is  extremely  low— so  low  that  the 
risk  of  being  killed  by  lightning  is  greater.  There 
were  no  rail  fatalities  in  hazardous  materials 
transportation  in  1979;  there  were  two  in  1980. 

But,  continuing  improvements  in  railroad  safety 
don't  "just  happen."  They  take  time,  dedication 
and  money. 

In  1980,  railroads  spent  some  $15  billion  to 
provide  improved -and  safer  transportation.  The 
money  was  spent  for  intensified  right-of-way 
maintenance,  installation  of  new  rail,  improved 
equipment,  sophisticated  traffic  monitoring  sys¬ 
tems,  track  inspection  and  continuing  safety 
research  programs. 

In  addition,  thousands  of  hours  are  devoted  to 
intensive  safety  and  accident  prevention  pro¬ 
grams  for  railroad  employees  and  the  public. 

For  more  information  about  a  top  priority  for 
America's  freight  railroads,  write:  Safety,  Dept.  21, 
Association  of  American  Railroads.  1920  L  Street. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


Surprise: 

America's  freight  railroads 
are  safer  than  ever. 


Grand  plans 
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ies  for  his  section. 

The  business  section  aims  for  “a  wide 
audience,”  Millstein  continued,  with 
coverage  of  consumer  issues  and  person¬ 
al  finances  mixed  in  with  its  profiles  of 
executives  and  news  of  Connecticut’s 
corporations  and  economy. 

In  the  Sunday  Podium  feature,  Mill¬ 
stein  invites  members  of  the  community 
to  air  their  views  on  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  matters. 

The  Courant  is  tied  with  the  Kansas 
City  Times  for  the  number  one  ranking  in 
daily  penetration,  53.1%,  for  morning 
newspapers  in  markets  with  one  million 
or  more  people,  according  to  SRDS 
figures. 

In  Hartford  County,  the  Courant’s 
penetration  is  59%  daily  ad  70%  on  Sun¬ 
day,  said  John  Krikorian,  advertising 
director. 

Kirkorian  said  the  paper  is  developing 
‘‘target  markets  to  fit  the  needs  of  our 
readers  and  retailers.  The  business  sec¬ 
tion  is  an  example.” 

He  added  that  the  Courant  offers  zoned 
advertising  two  days  a  week,  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  in  its  zoned  editorial  pages  in 
the  Connecticut  section. 

‘‘We’re  looking  at  more  zoned  ad 
days,”  he  said.  “The  new  formers  we’re 
getting  will  help  us  do  a  lot  more.” 

He  noted  the  Hartford  Courant  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  “great  year”  in  linage,  citing  New 
England  Newspaper  Association  figures 
which  give  the  paper  a  1 .9%  increase  in 
total  linage  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
this  year  over  last  year. 

Preprints  are  up  by  58  for  a  total  of  526, 
he  said. 

Krikorian  described  both  retail  and 
national  advertising  as  “going  great” 
while  classified  is  “holding  its  own.” 

Publisher  McGlade  said  the  Courant 
increased  its  ad  rates  since  becoming  a 
Times  Mirror  newspaper  but  “not  more 
aggressively  than  the  previous  own¬ 
ership.” 

The  Courant’s  newsstand  price  “just 
went  to  a  quarter,”  he  added,  while  Sun¬ 
day’s  price  went  to  75^  from  600  a  year 
ago. 

In  conjunction  with  the  newsstand 
price  hike,  the  Courant  began  on  Septem¬ 
ber  25  an  eight  week  promotional  contest 
which  invites  readers  to  write  the  news¬ 
paper  about  how  it  has  helped  them  save 
money.  Judges  choose  the  two  best  re¬ 
plies  each  week,  and  the  winners  receive 
$100  in  grocery  giveaways. 

The  Courant  intends  to  use  the  names 
and  money  saving  ideas  of  the  winners  in 
a  future  promotional  campaign. 

Not  everyone  in  the  community  is  hap¬ 
py  with  the  changes  in  the  Courant. 

On  September  30  a  band  of  about  15 
people  picketed  the  paper  over  what  they 
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claimed  was  its  failure  to  cover  city  news, 
particularly  news  of  the  neighborhoods. 
The  demonstrators  included  repesenta- 
tives  of  the  city’s  black  and  Hispanic 
minorities. 

After  the  demonstration,  editor  Mur¬ 
phy  issued  a  statement  which  appeared  in 
the  following  day’s  paper.  It  said  in  part, 
“A  prime  area  of  change  (in  the  Courant) 
has  been  an  increased  emphasis  on  Hart¬ 
ford  news  with  added  staff  .  .  .  Discus¬ 
sions  have  been  held  and  will  continue 
with  knowledgable  individuals  who  have 
with  knowledgeable  individuals  who 
have  an  understanding  of  the  community 
newspaper  reflects  its  readership.” 

Murphy  told  E&P  the  Courant  in  order 
“to  cover  the  city  properly,”  will  be  mak¬ 
ing  “strong  efforts  to  hire  more  black  and 
brown  reporters,  more  women,  more 


Lincoln  Millstein 


Spanish  speaking  reporters.  Like  almost 
every  other  newspaper  in  the  country,  we 
have  basically  a  white  staff,  mostly  men. 
We  need  more  diversity  of  views  in  order 
to  be  a  complete  newspaper.” 

Murphy  said  it  will  “take  time”  to 
accomplish  this  goal. 

The  paper  has  already  taken  some 
steps  in  this  direction.  Managing  editor 
Kravsow  noted  the  Courant  has  “two 
Spanish  speaking  reporters  and  some 
black  reporters.” 

Dallas  News  starts 
new  Sunday  section 

Dallas  Morning  News  has  introduced  a 
new  Sunday  section,  called  High  Profile, 
which  features  “the  glamorous,  provoca¬ 
tive  people  of  Dallas  and  Texas,  what 
they’re  wearing,  saying  and  thinking.” 

Nikki  Finke  Greenberg,  most  recently 
Houston  bureau  chief  for  the  News,  and 
Marty  Primeau,  formerly  of  the  Brazos- 
port  (Tex.)  Facts,  are  among  the  new 
staff  members  of  High  Profile. 

The  creation  of  High  Profile  is  an 
attempt  by  the  News  to  appeal  to  upscale 
readers  and  to  draw  the  interest  of  retail 
and  national  advertisers  who  are  looking 
to  reach  such  readers. 

Sorry  about  that 

Tampa  Tribune  reporter  Donna  News¬ 
ome  received  an  apology  from  a  hospital 
director  who  tape-recorded  an  interview 
without  consent.  Hospital  Director  Dale 
Splitstone  said  he  “needed  a  recording” 
to  protect  himself  for  whatever  he  might 
say  to  the  reporter,  but  he  didn’t  know  it 
was  illegal. 
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Unit  Urges  Change 
In  Day-Care  Rules 


Court  Crackdoan  Sioux  Aarn  Hooker* 


Two  City  Programs  Hurt  as  State  Aeeommodates  ltudget  Cuts> 


Irish  .Suppuriers  FnUest  British  Amy  Band  Cuneeri 


iT.V.“Prociram  Stitcher; 


Systems  to  automate  your  mailroom  and  make  it  a 
profit  center.  Engineered  on  the  building-block  princi¬ 
ple,  these  systems  meet  individual  requirements  and 
provide  for  step-by-step  expansion.  They  offer  the 
flexibility  to  assemble  a  newspaper  package 
targeted  to  your  readership. . 


F 


Model  275  ^ 
MODULAR! 
INSERTING! 
MACHINE^ 


38,000/hr. 


multi-station  stuffing 


machine  for  in-line  opera 


tion  with  press  or  for  manual 
feeding.  Built-in  automatic  reject 
system  for  incomplete  copies.  Has  the 
capability  to  insert  into  center  of  paper  or  between 
sections.  Insert  feeders  run  2:1  or  1:1.  Size, 
adjustments  are  fast  and  simple.  In-line  design  saves 
space.  Model  320  Automatic  infeed  System  with  buffering 
capability  automatically  feeds  main  sections  from  press. 


Model  288 
Compensating 
Counter  Stacker! 


press-speed  stacker 
for  newspapers, 
supplements,  and 
commercial  work. 

Delivers  neat  bundles  of 
preset  or  programmed  count. 

Has  built-in  squeeze  rollers  and  shingle  aligner.  Simpie 
operation,  easily  accessible.  Connects  to  any  press  or 
conveyor.  Delivery  to  left  and  right. 


Model ,  259  .Compensating  .Counter.  Stacker^ 


specially 

esigned  for  newspaper  inserts'and  magazine  sections, 
3-shift  operation,  and  speeds  to  72,(XXVhr. 


^  Model  231  low-cost  Compensating  Counter  Stack^ 


operation  with  inserting  machines  of  any  manufacture. 
One  person  keeps  pace.  ^ 


heavy-dut^fully  automatic 
stitching  lines  which  fold,  stitch  and  trim 
booklets,  in-house,  ready  for  inserting  into  your 
newspaper.  Eliminates  quarter  folding  and  pasting  on 
press.  Increases  page  capacity  and  gives  the  flexibility  to 
enclose  coupons  and  reply  cards.  Speeds  to  7,200/hr. 
10,000/hr.  or  12,000/hr. 


lodel  227  Inserting  Machined 


stuffs  inserts  into  newspapers  at  speeds 
to  14,000/hr.  For  tabloids,  quarter  folds, 
sections,  and  pre-inserted  packages.  Central 
lubrication  and  automatic  reject  system  are  standard. 
Fits  into  the  most  crowded  mailroom.  Available  with 
alternate  feed  and  double  production. 


IITM  Folderl 


^  quarter 
folds^  parallel  folds  1 
sections  and  newspaper  | 
supplements.  This  off- 
line,  automatic  folder 
loads  from  the  top  and  ' 

feeds  from  the  bottom  to 
assure  continuous  production. 

Ideal  for  mailed  commercial  supplements. 


flexible  press-speed 
conveyor,  transports 
newspapers,  preprints, 
magazines,  and  supple- 
ments  from  press  to  mailroom. 

Grips  product  on  unprinted  edge 
to  eliminate  smudging.  Ideal  for  preprints  BA 

and  newspapers  using  color.  Wear  and  ^ 

maintenance  are  only  a  fraction  of  wire-type  conveyors 


Muller-Martini  is  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  bindery  and  newspaper  mailroom 
equipment.  Dependable  service,  standard  computerized  parts  and  a  world-wide 
organization  under  one  name  all  work  for  you  when  you  choose  machines  that  are 
designed,  manufactured,  and  serviced  by  Muller-Martini. 

MULLER- MARTINI 


MAILROOM  SYSTEMS  FROM  MULLER-MARTINI 


MULLER-MARTINI  CORP. 

40  Rabro  Dr..  Hauppauae.  N.Y.  11787  *  (516)  582-4343 


Families  unite  to  form 
giant  communications  co. 


Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  Co.  and 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Co. 
soon  will  be  one  and  the  same. 

The  two  companies  said  last  month 
(E&P,  Aug.  15)  that  they  have  agreed  in 
principle  to  a  merger  that  would  unite  two 
branches  of  the  Cowles  family  that  have 
until  now  operated  independently. 

Details  of  the  merger  are  still  being 
negotiated,  but  the  transaction  eventually 
will  create  a  communications  company 
with  total  assets  of  $235  million,  annual 
revenues  of  more  than  $300  million  and 
net  earnings  of  about  $14  million,  accord¬ 
ing  to  1980  figures. 

The  merger,  subject  to  approval  by 
shareholders  and  several  regulatory 
agencies,  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
February. 

Talks  between  the  two  companies  be¬ 
gan  several  months  ago  and  delay,  a  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  report  said,  reflected 
concern  in  Des  Moines  over  the  sharing 
of  power  in  the  merged  company. 
Although  the  Minneapolis  operation  is  by 
far  the  larger  company,  its  earnings  last 
year  were  about  equal  with  Des  Moines. 
It  will,  however,  remain  as  the  dominant 
force  after  the  merger. 

Minneapolis  president  John  Cowles 
said  the  merger  should  “reinforce  the 
editorial  quality  and  independence  of  the 
(new)  company  newspapers  and  other 
operating  unit.’’ 

Cowles  said  there  are  no  immediate 
plans  to  sell  stock  to  the  public,  although 
it  is  known  that  at  least  a  part  of  the 
motivation  for  the  merger  was  the  sub¬ 
stantial  commitment  both  companies  had 
to  redeem  their  stock  from  a  growing 
number  of  family  members,  the  same  Tri¬ 
bune  report  said. 

Cowles  said  last  week  that  he  antici¬ 
pates  development  of  a  “secondary” 
public  market  for  stock  in  the  merged 
company  which  would  relieve  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  financial  burden  of  rebuying 
the  stock  from  family  members  while  giv¬ 
ing  stockholders  a  means  of  liquidating 
their  holdings  if  they  wish. 

On  the  surface,  the  merged  company 
would  appear  to  be  burdened  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  debt — about  $40  mil¬ 
lion  at  Des  Moines  and  $31  million  in 
Minneapolis,  the  result  of  aggressive  ac¬ 
quisition  campaigns  in  recent  years. 

But,  according  to  a  Tribune  report,  all 
but  about  $5  million  of  the  Des  Moines 
debt  is  at  low  interest  rates — between  7  to 
W»% — that  it  could  almost  be  regarded  as 
an  asset. 

The  Star  &  Tribune  Co.  also  recently 
sold  its  one-third  interest  in  Harper  & 
Row  Publishers  Inc.,  bringing  in  more 
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than  $20  million  to  cut  the  Minneapolis 
debt. 

Under  the  merger,  John  Cowles  Jr., 
would  be  chairman  and  chief  executive  of 
the  Minneapolis  headquarters  combined 
company.  Cowles’  cousin,  David  Kruide- 
nier,  chairman  of  the  Des  Moines  com¬ 
pany,  would  be  president. 

The  responsibilities  of  three  senior 
Minneapolis  executives  would  continue 
largely  unchanged  in  the  combined  com¬ 
pany;  Otto  A.  Silha,  chairman  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  company,  would  continue  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  combined  company, 
overseeing  the  company’s  newspaper 
and  cable  companies  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.; 
Donald  R.  Dwight  would  continue  as  an 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  combined 
company  and  publisher  of  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Newspapers  in  Minneapolis;  and 
David  C.  Cox  would  continue  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  combined 
company  responsible  for  finance,  human 
resources  and  planning. 

Michael  G.  (Partner,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Des  Moines  company,  would 
become  a  third  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  combined  company  with  expanded 
responsibilities.  Reporting  to  Gartner 
would  be  Gary  G.  Gerlach,  now  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general  counsel  of 
the  Des  Moines  company,  who  would  be¬ 
come  a  fourth  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  combined  company  and  succeed 
Kruidenier  as  publisher  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  news¬ 
papers;  Richard  W.  Gilbert,  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  Broad¬ 
cast  Group,  who  would  also  supervise  the 
Minneapolis  company’s  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  Wichita  and  Louisville;  and 
Stephen  S.  Ingham,  now  vicepresident 
for  newspaper  operations  of  the  Des 
Moines  company,  who  would  supervise 
the  Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal,  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune,  Burley  (Idaho) 
South  Idaho  News,  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun 
and  the  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman,  the 
Sentinel  weekly  newspapers  in  suburban 
Denver  and  all  commercial  printing  op¬ 
erations  of  the  combined  companies. 

Succeeding  Gartner  as  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  papers  would  be  James  P. 
Gannon,  now  executive  editor.  Gartner 
would  become  editorial  chairman  of  the 
Des  Moines  newspapers. 

Kruidenier,  Gartner  and  Gerlach 
would  be  in  Minneapolis  at  least  weekly 
for  management  meetings,  but  not  move 
their  residence  from  Des  Moines. 

The  only  senior  vicepresident  leaving 
the  Minneapolis  company  as  a  result  of 
the  merger  would  be  Paul  A.  Tattersall, 
whose  supervisory  responsibility  for  the 


Minneapolis  company’s  smaller  news¬ 
papers  and  broadcasting  operations 
would  be  assigned  to  Ingham  and  Gilbert. 

Charles  W.  Amason,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  of  the  Minneapolis 
company,  would  continue  as  associate 
general  counsel  and  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
bined  company.  A  new  general  counsel 
for  the  combined  company  would  be  re¬ 
cruited  by  Cowles. 

Cowles  and  Kruidenier  are  grandsons 
of  Gardner  Cowles,  who  bought  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Leader  in  1903  and 
moved  from  Algona,  Iowa,  to  Des 
Moines.  The  Cowles  interests  purchased 
the  Minneapolis  Star  in  1935  and  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Journal  in  1939,  and  acquired 
through  merger  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
in  1941.  John  Cowles  Sr.,  now  retired,  led 
the  Minneapolis  company  from  1935  to 
1968. 

Company-wide 
ethics  code 

Until  last  month,  only  the  newspaper 
and  broadcast  divisions  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee-based  Journal  Co.,  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  the  company’s  business 
code  of  ethics. 

On  August  4,  all  that  changed  after 
Journal  president  Thomas  J.  McCollow 
announced  that  all  of  the  company’s  divi¬ 
sions  would  be  expected  to  incorporate 
the  code. 

“The  company  values  its  reputation  for 
integrity,”  MctZollow  explained,  “and 
insists  that  every  employee  conduct  the 
daily  business  of  the  company  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  highest  ethical  standards 
and  in  compjjance  with  the  various  laws 
and  regulati^s  that  govern  modern-day 
business  operations.” 

The  official  company  policy  reads  that 
“All  employees  of  the  company  and  its 
subsidiaries  are  charged  with  a  responsi¬ 
bility  and  duty  to  conduct  the  day-to-day 
business  operations  of  the  company  in 
conformity  with  the  highest  ethical  stan¬ 
dards  and  to  observe  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  various  laws  and  regulations  that 
govern  a  modem  business  organization.” 

McCollow  provided  four  guidelines  to 
help  employees  follow  the  company-wide 
code: 

♦Employees  should  neither  accept  nor 
offer  to  customers  gifts  or  unearned  and 
unauthorized  commissions  that  have  sig¬ 
nificant  influence  on  the  awarding  of 
business; 

♦The  participation  of  officers,  directors 
and  employees  in  ventures  outside  the 
company  should  not  conflict  with  their 
responsibility  to  the  Journal  Company  or 
any  of  its  affiliated  companies; 

♦The  company  will  not  tolerate  any  em¬ 
ployee’s  communications  with  competi¬ 
tors  that  restrict  trade  and  involve  price, 
terms  of  sale  or  customer  allocation; 

♦Each  employee  entmsted  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  corporate  assets  is 
obliged  to  safeguard  those  assets  from 
theft  or  misappropriation. 
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Four  million  reprints  from  us  can  mean 
a  new  generation  of  readers  for  you. 


Oneofaxries:  we’ re  reaching  out  to  young  peopie 
from  1 5  to  30  with  articles  like  this  in  leading 
magazines  and  newspapers. 


At  International  Paper  Company,  we  recognize  that  the  more  readers  you  have  in  the 
future,  the  more  paper  we’ll  be  selling  you. 

So  to  help  you,  our  partners  in  publishing,  and  ourselves,  we’re  trying  to  build 
more  readers  of  books,  magazines  and  newspapers  for  us  both. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  we  began  sponsoring  a  series  of  advertisements  to  help 
young  people  read  better,  write  better  and  communicate  better.  So  far,  we’ve  been 
getting  up  to  1,000  letters  a  day  requesting  reprints,  and  have  sent  out  over  four  million. 

We  think  this  is  good  news,  for  you  and  for  us.  We  hope  it  presages  a  healthy 
new  generation  of  readers.  And  we  hope  you  agree  that  the  effort  is  worthwhile. 

For  your  reprints  of  the  series,  write:  “Power  of  the  Printed  Word”  International 
Paper  Company,  Etept.  PI,  P.O.  Box  900,  Elmsford,  New  York  10523  •  C1%1  IntemaffKmal  F^tperCompany 
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Gannett  daily  fined  $10,000  white  House 

.  .  .  ,  .  press  staff 

in  invasion  of  privacy  case  is  revamped 


A  Brevard  County  jury  awarded  a 
woman  $10,000  in  damages  after  deciding 
that  Gannett’s  Today  in  Cocoa,  Florida 
invaded  her  privacy  by  publishing  on  the 
front  page  a  picture  taken  as  she  ran  par¬ 
tially  nude  from  a  crime  scene. 

Gannett  attorneys  plan  to  file  an  appeal 
of  the  jury’s  verdict. 

The  photo  was  taken  by  Today  assis¬ 
tant  photo  chief  Scott  Maclay  in  August 
1977.  It  showed  an  anguished  Hilda 
Bridges  running  from  an  apartment  where 
her  estranged  husband  had  been  holding 
her  at  gunpoint  for  almost  three  hours. 

Then  23,  Bridges  had  been  kidnapped 
by  Clyde  Bridges,  beaten  and  forced  to 
strip  so  she  wouldn’t  flee  the  apartment. 
After  he  shot  himself  through  the  heart. 
Bridges,  with  a  towel  covering  her  in 
front,  was  led  out  of  the  apartment  and 
into  a  waiting  police  car  by  a  Brevard 
County  sheriffs  deputy. 

Photographers  Maclay  and  Robert 
Brown  were  at  the  crime  scene  snapping 
photos  when  Hilda  Bridges  was  led  out. 
Photos  of  Bridges,  covered  only  by  the 
towel,  were  published  in  Today  along 
with  a  story  on  the  crime. 

Bridges,  who  has  remarried  and  now 
has  the  last  name  Pate,  sued  Cape  Pub¬ 
lications,  which  publishes  Today,  and  the 
two  photographers  in  May  1978  for  $7. 1 
million. 

Her  attorney,  Sam  Cacciatore  said 
publishing  the  photos  was  a  “deliberate, 
malicious  and  concerted  act  calculated  to 
cause  severe  emotional  distress’’  to 
Bridges.  He  said  publishing  the  partially 
nude  photo  was  aimed  at  selling  more 
newspapers. 

“They  didn’t  have  to  print  it  the  way 
they  did,”  the  attorney  said.  Other,  “less 
demeaning”  photographs  could  have 
been  used,  Cacciatore  said. 

The  suit  also  claimed  that  the  photo¬ 
graphers  trespassed  when  they  took  the 
photos. 

The  Florida  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  gave  Maclay  a  first  place  award  in 
spot  news  photography  for  the  picture 
that  year. 

“The  photos  depict  a  news  event  and 
does  not  constitute  an  invasion  of  priva¬ 
cy,”  James  McCrory,  attorney  for  the 
Gannett  newspaper,  wrote  in  a  40-page 
brief. 

Gannett  attempted  to  get  the  case 
thrown  out  on  First  Amendment  grounds, 
but  this  was  denied  by  Circuit  Judge  Tho¬ 
mas  Waddell.  He  did  drop  the  trespass 
charge  against  the  newspaper. 

Ron  Thornburg,  who  was  managing 
editor  of  Today  at  the  time  the  photo  was 
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published,  said,  “We  knew  she  would  be 
affected  by  that  (picture)  just  as  much  as 
she  would  be  affected  by  the  event  she’d 
just  been  through.” 

He  said  a  decision  was  made  to  run  it 
because  it  was  a  dynamic  photo  taken  at  a 
news  event. 

Today  publisher  Vincent  Spezzano  tes¬ 
tified  that  the  newspaper  has  no  rules  by 
which  to  judge  its  photos  other  than  the 
standards  of  its  top  editor. 

McCrory,  arguing  for  Today,  said  the 
photographers  were  taking  pictures  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  police. 
This  was  confirmed  by  then  Brevard 
sheriff’s  Captain  Red  May,  who  led 
Bridges  out  of  the  apartment  and  into  the 
car.  He  testified  that  the  photographers 
were  shooting  pictures  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  police  and  that  one  of  the  photo¬ 
graphers  offered  Bridges  (Pate)  his  jacket 
to  cover  herself. 

Intense  interest 

McCrory  argued  that  restricting  news¬ 
paper  photographs  of  spectacular  news 
events  would  impede  the  public’s  right  to 
know.  He  said  the  hostage  situation  and 
the  aftermath  was  a  matter  of  intense  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 

“That  one  siill  photograph  best  capsul- 
ized  the  dramatic  and  tragic  event,”  then 
Today  executive  editor  Charles  Overby 
testified.  “Newspapers  that  avoid  con¬ 
troversy  at  all  costs  are  not  performing  a 
service  for  their  readers  and  are  not  held 
in  high  regard.” 

Overby,  who  is  now  chairman  of  the 
state  Republican  Party  in  Tennessee  and 
owner  of  a  weekly  newspaper  near  Nash¬ 
ville,  said  he  chose  not  to  cut  out  the 
lower  portion  of  the  photo  because  that 
would  eliminate  the  motion  of  Pate  and 
the  sheriffs  captain  running  during  a 
“dramatic  rescue  attempt.” 

“If  these  pictures  showed  private  parts 
of  her,  we  never  would  have  considered  it 
(for  publication),”  Overby  said. 

The  jury  awarded  Pate  $1 ,0(X)  in  com¬ 
pensatory  damages  and  $9,000  in  punitive 
damages.  She  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
ruling  either. 

“This  is  kind  of  like  kissing  your  sis¬ 
ter,”  Jim  Nance,  one  of  Pate’s  attorneys 
said. 

Meanwhile  attorneys  for  the  newspap¬ 
er  are  worried  about  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  implications  of  the  decision.  They 
feel  a  higher  court  will  overturn  the  ver¬ 
dict. 

After  the  verdict  was  read  two  jurors 
said  the  jury  was  split  and  decided  to 
award  Pate  some  money  as  a  “comprom¬ 
ise”  verdict. 


President  Reagan  announced  several 
staff  changes  in  the  White  House  press 
and  communications  operations  last 
week,  including  naming  Kama  Small,  de¬ 
puty  press  secretary,  to  the  new  position 
of  director  of  media  relations  and  plan¬ 
ning. 

According  to  a  spokeswoman  in  the 
White  House  office  of  Media  Liaison,  the 
functions  that  had  been  handled  for 
Reagan  by  the  White  House  Communica¬ 
tion  Office  have  been  divided  between 
Small’s  new  Media  Relations  and  Plan¬ 
ning  office  and  a  new  Office  of  Public 
Affairs.  Michael  E.  Baroody,  formerly  an 
aide  to  David  R.  Gergen,  director  of  the 
Communications  Office,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs. 

Baroody’ s  new  post  will  coordinate 
White  House  liaison  with  public  affairs 
offices  in  the  various  federal  agencies,  the 
spokeswoman  said,  as  well  as  serve  as 
central  research  and  information  center 
for  the  White  House  staff. 

Other  changes 

In  other  changes,  Lyndon  K.  Allin,  an 
associate  press  secretary  who  deals  with 
the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State, 
the  National  Security  Counsel  and  fore¬ 
ign  affairs  in  general,  was  promoted  to 
Deputy  Press  Security  Counsel  and  for¬ 
eign  affairs  in  general,  was  promoted  to 
Deputy  Press  Secretary.  Also  named  to 
that  title  was  Peter  Rousell,  a  consultant 
who  had  been  brought  into  the  White 
House  Press  Office  recently  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  communication  and  press 
operations. 

There  were  reports  two  weeks  ago,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  resignation  September  1  of 
Communications  Office  Director  Frank 
Ursomarso,  that  Rousell  had  recom¬ 
mended  absorbing  the  Media  Liaison 
office,  which  serves  journalists  from  out- 
of-town  media  and  publications  without 
full-time  White  House  correspondents, 
into  the  Communications  Office. 

Early  this  week,  the  White  House 
spokeswoman  in  the  Media  Liaison  office 
said  she  was  “not  sure  they  will  keep  that 
name”  or  continue  to  exist  as  a  separate 
division  of  the  Press  Office  under  Deputy 
Press  Secretary  Larry  Speakes.  She  said 
a  decision  on  the  fate  of  the  Media 
Liaison  office  and  its  director,  Lou  Gerig, 
was  expected  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

“There  may  be  some  people  in  Media 
Liaison  who  will  still  be  connected  with 
the  Press  Office,  and  others  will  be  con¬ 
nected  with  Kama  Small,”  the  spokes¬ 
woman  said.  “Lou  Gerig,  as  it  looks  now, 
will  be  in  Kama  Small’s  operation,  but 
it’s  not  definite.” 
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The  disease 
that  will  not  die... 
an  untold  story. 


THE  TEN  LEADING  CAUSES  OF  DEATH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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SOURCE:  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics— Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Report.  Vol.  29.  No.  6.  Supplement  2.  1978. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  pneumonia  is  a  disease  of  the  past — long  ago  conquered  by 
antibiotics.  The  fact  is  that  bacteria-caused  pneumonia  strikes  between  4(W,000  to  500,000 
people,  causing  from  20,000  to  50,000  deaths  each  year,  according  to  U.S.  Government 
reports.  A  high  percentage  of  these  illnesses  and  deaths  can  be  prevented — by  a  vaccine 
that  has  been  developed,  tested  and  proven  effective. 

A  few  million  people  are  immunized;  many  millions  more  should  be.  Unfortunately, 
the  very  people  most  susceptible  to  pneumococcal  pneumonia — the  elderly,  those  with  a 
history  of  chronic  ailments,  such  as  respiratory  illnesses,  heart  disease,  diabetes  and 
others — may  not  know  about  the  vaccine.  They  need  to  be  informed. 

Public  attention,  mainly  through  the  media,  has  been  mobilized  to  fight  against 
disease — notably  polio,  other  childhood  diseases,  hypertension,  glaucoma,  TB,  and  others. 
The  time  is  now  for  pneumococcal  pneumonia  to  be  on  that  hit  list. 


For  information  about  pneumococcal  pneumonia  vaccine,  call  or  write: 
Public  Affairs  Department,  Lederle  Laboratories, 

Wayne,  New  Jersey  07470,  201/831-4684. 


Senate  panel  UPl  iSSUeS  initial 

amends  info  bill  o- j-.* 

to  please  press  Sadat  doatn  roport 


The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  on  a 
9 — 8  vote,  adopted  an  amendment,  re¬ 
quiring  proof  of  intent  to  harm  U.S.  in¬ 
telligence  efforts,  to  a  bill  that  would 
make  it  a  crime  to  publish  information 
identifying  a  cover  intelligence  agent 
whether  or  not  the  information  came  from 
public  sources. 

The  amendment  was  supported  by 
press  groups  and  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

The  close  vote  came  on  an  amendment 
offered  by  Sen.  Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr.  (D.- 
Del.)  allowing  prosecutions  under  the 
proposed  law  only  when  the  disclosure 
came  “in  the  course  of  an  effort  to  iden¬ 
tify  and  expose  covert  agents  with  the 
intent  to  impair  or  impede  the  foreign  in¬ 
telligence  activities  of  the  United  States 
by  the  fact  of  such  identification  or  expo¬ 
sure.” 

Press  representatives,  civil  libertarians 
and  constitutional  scholars  have  argued 
that  even  the  language  in  the  Biden 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  October  6  would  allow  cri¬ 
minal  prosecutions  of  reporters  who  pub¬ 
lish  legitimate  news  stories  of  intelligence 
agency  abuses  based  on  information 
obtained  from  the  public  record. 

But  they  supported  the  Biden  amend¬ 
ment  as  the  lesser  evil  after  the  House 
approved  a  similar  bill  September  23  from 
which  the  intent  clause  had  been  stripped 
on  a  last-minute  floor  vote,  the  Biden 
amendment  restored  the  language  that 
had  been  added  originally  by  the  House 
Intelligence  Committee’s  Legislative 
Subcommittee.  That  language  had  been 
crafted  carefully  to  alow  prosecution  of 
former  CIA  agent  Philip  Agee  and  staff 
membjrs  of  the  Covet  Action  Informa¬ 
tion  Pulletin  who  have  made  a  practice  of 
publishing  the  names  of  covert  agents  but 
exclude  from  liability  the  efforts  of  jour¬ 
nalists  seeking  to  expose  wrongdoing. 

After  the  House  vote,  press  spokesmen 
expressed  alarm.  Howard  Graves, 
national  president  of  The  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
said  it  "displays  a  disturbing  insensitivity 
to  First  Amendment  values”  and  labelled 
the  legislation  “almost  certainly”  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

Art  Sackler,  general  counsel  for  the 
National  Newspaper  Association,  called 
the  House  vote  an  “irresponsible” 
approach  to  protecting  agents  from  expo¬ 
sure,  especially  since  the  original  House 
bills  language  was  “far  less  constitutional¬ 
ly  intrusive.”  That  language  was  restored 
in  the  Senate  bill  by  adoption  of  the 
Biden  amendment. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  would 
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United  Press  International  moved  its 
first  bulletin  on  October  6  that  President 
Anwar  el-Sadat  of  Egypt  was  dead  at 
11:13  a.m.  New  York  time  and  Reuters 
followed  with  a  flash  at  11:18  a.m. 

The  UPI  bulletin  quoted  hospital 
sources.  Reuters’  flash  used  information 
from  the  Egyptian’s  President’s  Office. 

AP  moved  its  first  bulletin  that  Sadat 
was  deat  at  1:18  P.M.,  according  to  Lou 
Boccardi,  executive  editor.  The  bulletin 
quoted  Moussa  Sabry,  editor  of  Egypt’s 
official  newspaper,  as  the  source. 

Boccardi  said  AP  at  1:29  P.M.  ran 
another  bulletin  saying  that  Sadat  was 
dead  which  named  as  its  source  Monsour 
Assan,  a  presidential  adviser. 

Boccardi  said  starting  around  10  A.M. 
AP  began  reporting  the  television  net¬ 
works  were  saying  Sadat  had  been  killed. 
He  said  AP  waited  before  sending  its  own 
story  until  it  could  get  some  sort  of  official 
confirmation. 

UPI  foreign  editor,  Gerard  Loughran, 
said  he  was  watching  the  newscasts  on 
television  when  “the  rumors  of  his 
(Sadat’s)  death  seemed  to  be  hardening.” 

Loughran  telephoned  UPI’s  Cairo 
bureau  where  he  reached  Wadia  Kirolos, 
a  native  Egyptian  who  has  been  a  reporter 
with  the  wire  service  for  15  years. 

“Kirolos  sent  a  message  quoting  hos¬ 
pital  sources.  We  went  straight  out  with 
it,”  Loughran  remarked.  “We  pay  the 
guy  a  salary  and  we  have  confidence  in 
him.  I  personally  worked  with  Kirolos  in 


allow  prosecutions  of  those  who  employ 
unclassified  information  to  expose  agents 
upon  proof  of  “a  pattern  of  activities  in¬ 
tended  to  identify  and  expose  covert 
agents  and  with  reason  to  believe  that 
such  activities  would  impair  or  impede” 
inteligence  activities. 

Jack  Ladau,  director  of  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  said 
the  House  bill  would  leave  the  question  of 
whether  an  exposure  was  done  with 
reason  to  believe  it  would  harm  intelli¬ 
gence-gathering  up  to  “speculation”  by 
juries.  If  enacted,  he  also  predicted  it 
would  “send  people  to  jail  for  publishing 
stuff  when  there’s  no  showing  that  there’s 
any  damage  to  national  security.” 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  me¬ 
asure  that  cleared  the  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  reserve  the  most  severe  penalties  for 
persons  who  learned  the  identity  of  a 
covert  agent  from  classified  information. 
Those  who  divulge  classified  information 
directly  identifying  agents  could  be  fined 
as  much  as  $50,000  and  sent  to  jail  for  10 
years.  Those  who  disclose  classsified  in¬ 
formation  that  indirectly  leads  to  the  exp- 


Beirut  when  I  was  the  manager  there.” 

Loughran  headed  UPI’s  Beirut  bureau 
from  August  1968  to  November  1972. 

Desmond  Maberley,  managing  editor 
for  Reuters  North  American,  said  his 
wire  service  decided  to  move  its  flash  at 
11:18  a.m.  because  “we  had  a  correspon¬ 
dent  on  the  spot.  We  rely  on  our  corres¬ 
pondents  to  be  sure  of  their  sources.  He 
quoted  directly  from  an  official  in  the 
Resident’s  office.” 

Maberley  said  that  since  flashes  do  not 
carry  bylines,  he  did  not  know  which 
Cairo  correspondent  filed  the  flash  that 
Sadat  was  dead. 

A  CBS-tv  news  reporter,  Mitchell 
Krause,  was  wounded  in  the  fracas  fol¬ 
lowing  the  killing  of  President  Sadat. 
Krause,  who  was  on  the  scene  to  cover 
Sadat’s  review  of  the  military  parade, 
caught  some  shrapnel  in  his  left  calf  but 
was  not  seriously  hurt. 

Krause  flew  to  Rome  later  in  the  day  to 
transmit  a  videotape  his  news  crew  made 
of  the  assassination. 

UPI  scored  a  major  sports  exclusive 
when  it  broke  the  news  this  week  that 
New  York  Mets  manager  Joe  Torre  and 
his  coaching  staff  were  going  to  be  fired 
well  in  advance  of  the  club’s  official 
announcement.  Milt  Richmond,  sports 
editor,  prepared  the  story  in  advance  af¬ 
ter  getting  a  tip  from  an  official  in  the 
Mets  front  office.  Richmond’s  brother  is 
the  Mets’  travelling  secretary. 


osure  of  an  agent  could  be  fined  $25,000 
and  sent  to  jail  for  five  years. 

The  third  class  of  offense  defined  in  the 
bills — the  one  to  which  journalists  ob¬ 
ject — would  impose  a  maximum  fine  of 
$15,000  and  a  three-year  jail  term  when 
someone  with  no  access  to  classified  in¬ 
formation  exposes  an  agent. 

After  the  Senate  Committee  vote,  Jere¬ 
miah  Denton  (R.-Ala.)  chairman  of  the 
security  and  terrorism  subcommittee  that 
had  cleared  the  bill  earlier,  said  he  would 
seek  to  strip  the  Biden  language  on  a  floor 
vote,  as  was  done  in  the  House. 

Gannett  to  move 
broadcast  group 

Gannett  Co.  plans  to  move  its  broad¬ 
casting  group’s  headquarters  from  De¬ 
nver  to  Atlanta. 

The  move  will  be  made  probably  at  the 
end  of  1981  or  early  next  year. 

The  new  headquarters  will  be  located 
at  Gannett’s  Atlanta  tv  station,  WXIA, 
Channel  11. 
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What  They  Are  Saying  About  Warren  Brookes 

One  of  the  nation's  most-respected  economic  analysts  whose 
weekly  column  is  now  being  syndicated  nationally  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington-based  Heritage  Features  Syndicate 


[H]e  writes  in  a  style  about  as  vague  as  a  pneumatic  hammer  he  gets  more  response  from  HERALD 
[BOSTON  HERALD-AMERICAN]  readers  than  all  the  paper’s  other  columnists  combined  . .  He  is  the  architect  of 
‘Proposition  2V2,'  the  Massachusetts  version  of  Proposition  13” 

—Michael  Segal.  THE  BOSTON  PHOENIX 

“He’s  a  great  chart  man.  People  buy  what  he’s  presenting  because  of  his 
visuals.  There’s  nobody  on  the  liberal  side  to  challenge  him.  He’s  unparalleled.” 

— A  Massachusetts  State  House  adversary, 
who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous. 


“Boston’s  premier  economic  journalist.” 


-THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


[Y]our  columns  have  offered  Boston  taxpayers  the  single  most 
penetrating  analysis  of  municipal  government  financing  in  the  last  twenty  years.” 

— Boston  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White 

“His  column  is  absolutely  splendid,  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  come 
across.” 

— Milton  Friedman 

“We  often  draw  on  your  research  for  our  own  editorial  purpose,  and  always 
with  the  realization  that  there  are  very  few  columnists  who  do  their  homework  so  thoroughly.” 

— Roger  B.  Linscott.  Associate  Editor.  THE  BERKSHIRE  (Mass.)  EAGLE,  in  a  letter  to  Warren  Brookes 

[T]he  most  significant  political  economist  reaching  the  leadership  in  this  region,  unquestionably  the  most 
significant  intellectual  force  we  have  in  this  community  today.” 

— Walther  P.  Mother.  President.  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts 


”...  [H]is  influence,  for  good  or  ill.  has  been  enormous . 
Massachusetts  today.” 


he  is  arguably  the  most  influential  newspaper  columnist  in 
—Dave  O’Brien.  Media  Critic.  THE  BOSTON  PHOENIX 


TO:  Hugh  Newton,  Heritage  Features  Syndicate 

513  C  Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002;  (202)  638-1038 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  “The  Economy  in  Mind,”  the  weekly  commentary  by  Warren  Brookes.  I  understand  the 
cost  is  seventy-five  cents  per  weekly  column  per  10,000  circulation  (Minimum:  five  dollars  per  month). 
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A  public  policy  news  feature  syndicate 
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Newsday  absolved  of  sex 
bias  in  editorial  hiring 


A  U.S.  district  court  judge  has  ruled 
that  Newsday  does  not  discriminate 
against  women  in  the  hiring  of  its  editorial 
staff. 

Judge  John  R.  Bartels  acted  (October 
1)  after  reviewing  five  years  of  statistical 
data  that  showed  that  Newsday  hired  a 
greater  proportion  of  women  than  the 
percentage  who  actually  applied.  From 
1974  through  1978, 4,926  persons  applied 
for  jobs  in  the  editorial  department.  Of 
this  number,  34.3%  were  women.  During 
the  same  period,  123  persons  were  hired 
into  professional  positions  in  the  editorial 
department.  Of  this  number,  47  or  38.2% 
were  women. 

“The  court  flnds,  therefore,  that  a 
comparison  of  the  number  of  women 
hired  at  Newsday  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,”  Bartels  ruled,  “  .  .  .  yields  no 
evidentiary  basis  for  nay  inference  of  sex 
discrimination  during  that  period.” 

Other  aspects  of  the  class  action  case 
charging  sex  discrimination  in  employ¬ 
ment  by  Newsday  still  remain  to  be  de¬ 
cided  at  a  trial,  which  is  currently  sche¬ 
duled  to  begin  October  19.  The  charges 
were  brought  by  four  women  in  January, 
1975. 

The  judge  also  dismissed  the  individual 
complaint  of  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  Marian 
Leifsen,  an  unsuccessful  editorial  appli¬ 
cant,  saying  “without  any  doubt”  that 
she  had  failed  to  establish  her  claim  of  sex 
discrimination. 

Bartels  denied  a  motion  by  Newsday  to 
exclude  non-editorial  applicants  from  the 
class.  Newsday  had  contended  that  they 
could  not  be  in  the  class  because  no  plain¬ 
tiff  adequately  represented  their  in¬ 
terests.  Bartels  agreed  that  the  remaining 
three  plaintiffs — two  employees  and  one 
former  employee — could  not  represent 
non-editorial  applicants.  But  the  judge 
gave  the  plaintifts  an  opportunity  to  come 
up  with  a  non-editorial  applicant  to  serve 
as  their  representative. 

Speaking  for  Newsday,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  Jack  Squire  said;  “We  are 
pleased  that  the  court  has  ruled  that 
Newsday  has  not  discriminated  against 
women  in  the  hiring  of  journalists.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  the  seven-year  history  of 
this  case  that  the  court  has  made  a  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  merit  of  any  charge.  We  are 
confident  that  the  upcoming  trial  will 
show  tha  Newsday  has  not  discriminated 
aganst  women  in  any  way.” 

Diane  Serafm  Blank,  one  of  the  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  plaintiffs,  said  the  decision 
dealt  with  “a  relatively  minor  part  of  the 
suit.” 

Representing  Newsday  in  the  case  is 
Mark  A.  Jacoby  of  the  New  York  law  firm 
of  Weil,  Gotshal  &  Manges. 
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TMC  to  reach 
123,000  homes 

Publication  of  5  community  newspap¬ 
ers  in  the  North  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
area  will  begin  October  29,  it  was 
announced  by  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers. 

The  weekly  group  will  serve  the  com¬ 
munities  of  Brea,  La  Habra,  Placentia, 
Yorba  Linda,  and  Anaheim  Hills, 
reaching  more  than  123,000  homes  in  the 
area  in  affiliation  with  the  Daily  News 
Tribune  and  new  Fullerton  Forum 
weekly. 

“The  combined  group  will  provide  the 
only  true  total  market  coverage  of  North 
Orange  County  to  readers  and  advertisers 
in  that  area,”  said  Robert  H.  Hartmann, 
vicepresident  and  general  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  in 
announcing  the  news. 

Offices  have  been  established  in  the 
new  areas  and  will  house  a  staff  of  writers 
and  sales  representatives  for  the  publica¬ 
tions. 

Editorial  coverage  will  focus  on  local 
government,  sports,  business  and  society 
news  of  interest  to  readers  in  each  of  the 
five  areas. 

Advertisers,  meanwhile,  would  have 
the  option  of  purchasing  a  total  market 
coverage  package  or  targeting  their  mate¬ 
rial  to  one  or  more  of  the  areas  in  various 
combinations. 

An  advertiser  going  on  the  TMC  plan 
would  reach  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  the  most  affluent  and  influential 
residents  of  'Grange  County. 

The  Forum  will  be  published  by  the 
Daily  News  Tribune. 

Art  Aguilar,  assistant  general  manager 
of  Southern  California  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  will  direct  the  operations  of  the  new 
Orange  County  weekly  group. 

He  has  been  with  Southern  California 
Publishing  for  10  years,  serving  as  a  staff 
writer,  managing  editor,  and  editor  be¬ 
fore  gaining  his  current  post  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1979. 

Gore  name  dropped 

Now  the  publisher  of  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News  and  Sun  Sentinel  is  the 
News  and  Sun  Sentinel  Company,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  (Chicago)  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany.  President  Byron  Campbell  said  the 
change  in  corporate  name  from  Gore 
Newspapers  Company  will  be  more 
appropriate  to  engage  in  other  areas  of  the 
communication  business. 


Baltimore  N-A 
to  reduce  staff 

The  Hearst-owned  Baltimore  News- 
American  this  week  announced  it  intends 
to  reduce  its  staff  by  layoffs  in  “most 
departments”  as  a  result  of  the  “sluggish 
Baltimore  economy.” 

The  company  announcement  in  a  brief 
prepared  statement  came  on  October  6, 
after  a  memo  on  the  layoffs  from  the  Balt¬ 
imore  News  Union,  an  in-house  union 
representing  news,  ad  sales  and  clerical 
employees,  was  posted  on  a  newsroom 
bulletin  board  October  2.  The  memo  said, 
“There  will  be  a  number  of  layoffs 
throughout  the  plant  to  be  announced  by 
Friday,  October  9,  and  probably  to  be 
completed  by  October  31.”  The  state¬ 
ment  was  attributed  to  Robert  Wilson, 
News-American  operations  director. 

The  prepared  statement  form  News- 
American  management  portrayed  the 
move  as  a  “reorganization,”  aimed  at 
“streamlining”  the  paper’s  operation.  It 
said  that  despite  the  layoffs,  “the  planned 
reorganization  will  result  in  a  larger  com¬ 
plement  of  reporters  being  assigned  to 
regional  and  local  news  in  an  effort  to 
continue  bringing  our  readers  the  best 
area  news  coverage.” 

The  earlier  News  Union  memo  quoted 
Wilson  as  telling  union  representatives 
that  while  the  cutbacks  “may  impact  em¬ 
ployee  morale,  it  should  not  affect  the 
quality  of  the  product,  and  he  does  not 
expect  the  News-American  to  wind  up  in 
the  financial  shape  of  the  Washington 
Star  or  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.” 

“He  does  not  expect  the  number  of 
reporters  in  the  field  to  be  reduced,”  the 
memo  said,  “but  there  may  be  bumping 
by  editors  whose  jobs  have  been  abo¬ 
lished  down  into  reporters’  slots,  mean¬ 
ing  some  low-seniority  reporters  may  be 
laid  off.” 

The  News  Union  memo  quoted  Wilson 
as  saying  the  layoffs  would  be  made  in 
reverse  order  of  seniority,  with  the  last 
hired  the  first  to  be  laid  off.  Charles  L. 
Coyle,  News-American  company  rela¬ 
tions  manager,  who  was  taking  all  calls 
from  reporters,  said  he  could  not  confirm 
the  details  of  the  layoffs  in  the  News  Un¬ 
ion  memo.  He  said  he  could  not  give 
“even  a  ballpark  figure”  for  the  impend¬ 
ing  layoffs  because  “we  have  to  discuss 
them  with  department  heads  and  the  un¬ 
ions.” 

Fenn  Co.  to  rop 
E&P  in  Canada 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  appointed 
Fenn  Co.,  Inc.,  Toronto,  as  advertising 
sales  representatives  in  Canada.  Don 
Fenn  is  president  of  the  firm.  His  father, 
Charles  G.  Fenn,  a  former  newspaper  ad 
director,  is  executive  vicepresident. 
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I  ne  grouna  ruies  nave  cnangea. 
You  don’t  have  to  be  one  of  the 
giants  to  afford  your  own  local 
magazine.  In  fact,  today,  how  can 
you  afford  not  to  have  one?” 


DAVID  KRUIDENIER 

Chairman/Publisher,  Des  Moines  Register 


'"Our  paper  reaches  an  interesting 
mix  of  people.  I  don’t  think  any 
syndicated  Sunday  magazine 
could  speak  to  lowans  the  way 

our  PiaURE  Magazine  does.” 

1 

>  RONALD  G.  LINN  .  b 

Editor/ PICTURE  Magazine  ^  . 

“The  magazine  is  a  good  advertising 
medium  for  local  merchants. 

Where  else  could  they  turn  for 
the  kind  of  quality  advertising 
medium  we  provide?” 

DAVID  E.  TIBBEHS 
Advertising  Director  — 


1 


NO  NATIONALLy  EDITED  MAGAZINE 
GIVES  YOU  THE  READERSHIP, 

THE  BELIEVABILiry  OR  THE  ADVERTISING  RESPONSE 
OF  ypUR  OWN  LOCALLY  EDITED  MAGAZINE. 

51  of  the  country’s  leadins  newspapers  carry  locally  edited  SUNDA/ 
masazines.  And  they  could  probably  give  you  51  good  reasons  why. 

Here  are  three: 

•  They  are  powerful  because  they  can  concentrate  on  local  events,  local 
people,  local  happenings.  They  can’t  help  having  more  appeal  to  your 
readers. 

•  A  locally  edited  magazine  provides  a  superb  color  extension  to  your 
paper. 

•  They're  of  vital  importance  to  local  retailers.  And  that  means  more 
advertising  dollars  for  you. 

Your  paper  ought  to  be  positioned  with  the  country’s  top  nevs/spapers. 

If  your  circulation  is  over  1^,000,  it’s  entirely  feasible . . .  and  we’ll  show 
you  how. 

Call  Jim  Davy,  President,  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  (212)  689-8200. 


Note;  8  of  the  51  covers  are  shown  above. 
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AKRON  Beacon  Journal,  ATLANTA  Journal  &  Constitution,  BALTIAOtE  Sun,  BOSTON  Globe,  BOSTON  Herald  American,  BUFFALO  Courier-Express, 
BUFFALO  News,  CHICAGO  Tribune,  CINCINNATI  Enquirer,  CLEVELAND  Plain  Dealer,  COLUMBUS  Dispatch,  DALLAS  Morning  News, 

DALLAS  Times  Herald,  D>»yTON  Daily  News,  DENVER  Post,  DES  MOINES  Register,  DETROIT  Free  Press,  DETROIT  News,  HARTFORD  Courant, 
HOUSTON  Chronicle,  INDIANAPOLIS  Star,  KANSAS  CITY  Star,  LOS  ANGELES  Herald  Examiner,  LOS  ANGELES  Daily  News  of  L  A.-, 
LOUISVILLE  Courier- Journal  &  Times,  MEMPHIS  Commercial  Appeal,  MIAMI  Herald,  MILWAUKEE  Journal,  MINNEAPOLIS  Tribune, 

NEW  ORLEANS  Times- Picayune,  NEW  YORK  Gannett  \Xtetchester  Rockland,  NEW  YORK  News,  OMAHA  Wxld- Herald,  ORLANDO  Sentinel  Star, 
PHILADELPHIA  Inquirer,  PHOENIX  Arizona  Republic,  PITTSBURGH  Press,  PROVIDENCE  Journal,  ROCHESTER  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 

ST.  LOUIS  Globe- Democrat,  ST  LOUIS  Post -Dispatch,  ST.  PETERSBURG  Times,  SALT  LAKE  CITY  Tribune,  SAN  JOSE  Mercury  News 
SEATTLE  Post-Intelligencer,  SEATTLE  Times,  SY^CUSE  Herakd-American/PcKt- Standard,  TACOMA  News  Tribune,  TOLEDO  Blade, 

WASHINGTON  Post,  WASHINGTON  Star. 


Anderson,  S.C. 
dailies  joined 
in  A.D.  effort 

Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent-Mail,  a 
three-edition,  all-day  daily  newspaper 
was  launched  September  30. 

It  is  a  result  of  merging  the  morning 
Anderson  Independent  and  the  afternoon 
Anderson  Daily  Mail.  Both  dailies  have 
been  published  by  Independent  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  for  50  years. 

The  three  editions  of  the  all-day  Inde¬ 
pendent-Mail  include  a  morning  edition 
that  serves  six  counties  in  northeast 
Georgia  (Anderson  is  20  miles  from  the 
Georgia-South  Carolina  line),  a  morning 
edition  that  serves  six  South  Carolina  ] 
counties  including  Anderson,  and  an 
afternoon  edition  that  is  distributed  only  i 
in  Anderson  County.  i 

John  C.  Ginn,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Anderson  newspaper  said,  “We 
made  the  move  to  the  all-day  newspaper 
for  several  reasons. 

“First  of  all,  we  had  a  lot  of  evidence 
showing  that  a  growing  number  of  people 
in  this  area  want  to  read  their  newspaper 
in  the  morning.  While  our  morning  cir¬ 
culation  has  been  growing  very  well,  our 
afternoon  paper’s  circulation  has  for 


Editorial  posts 
change  at  Tribune 

Chicago  Tribune’s  new  executive 
vicepresident  and  editor  James  D. 
Squires  has  announced  a  series  of  edito¬ 
rial  changes. 

Joseph  Leonard,  assistant  managing 
editor-operations,  was  named  to  the  new 
post  of  assistant  managing  editor- 
operations  and  planning,  responsible  for 
coordinating  procedures  and  electronic 
news  editing  systems  at  the  paper's  new 
offset  plant. 

Denis  Gosselin,  assistant  managing 
editor-news/features,  was  given  addition¬ 
al  responsibility  for  the  financial  depart¬ 
ment,  “Perspective”  and  the  editorial 
planning  group. 

Douglas  Kneeland,  Chicago  bureau 
chief  of  the  New  York  Times,  joined  the 
Tribune  August  4  as  national-foreign  edi¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  all  national  and  foreign 
news  and  bureau  operation.  Michael 
McGuire,  previously  foreign  editor,  was 
appointed  assistant  national-foreign  edi¬ 
tor.  Michael  Argirion,  who  had  been 
assistant  managing  editor-features,  be¬ 
comes  assistant  managing  editor-news 
editing.  Assuming  his  former  duties  is 
Colleen  Dishon,  who  has  been  assistant 
features  editor.  John  Twohey,  formerly 
Perspective  editor,  will  take  over  Dis- 
hon’s  previous  post,  while  Leanita 
McClain,  assistant  “Perspective”  editor, 
replaces  Twohey. 
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several  years  been  in  a  slow  but  steady 
decline. 

“Given  that  clear  indication  of  our 
readers’  preference,  we  concluded  that 
by  combining  our  two  news  staffs  into 
one  and  focusing  their  efforts  on  one  daily 
product,  we  could  be  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  meeting  our  readers’  information 
needs.” 

The  daily  changes  among  the  three  edi¬ 
tions  include  from  four  to  sixteen  replates 
from  the  morning  Georgia  edition  to  the 
morning  South  Carolina  edition.  Then 
there  are  from  three  to  fifteen  replates 
from  the  morning  South  Carolina  edition 
to  the  afternoon  edition.  The  replates  hit 
the  high  end  of  these  ranges  only  on  days 
that  include  heavy  zoned  advertising, 
Ginn  said. 

“We  now  have  a  news  staff  of  57  peo¬ 
ple  producing  a  news  report  for  about 
50,000  subscribers  to  one  newspaper,” 
Ginn  said.  “And  we  think  that  is  a  very 
potent  news  gathering  force  in  a  commun¬ 
ity  of  27,000  population  like  Anderson. 

“We  felt  the  major  risk  in  this  move 
involved  the  3,000  households  that  sub¬ 
scribed  to  both  our  morning  Independent 
and  the  afternoon  Daily  Mail.  We 
assumed  there  was  a  reasonable  possibil¬ 
ity  we  could  lose  most  of  those  dual  sub¬ 
scribers.  But  we  felt  this  was  a  good  time 
to  take  that  risk,  because  our  morning 
circulation  growth  has  been  so  strong  re¬ 


cently.  During  the  three  weeks  before  we 
went  all-day,  we  wrote  more  than  2,300 
new  starts. 

“It’s  still  too  early  to  tell  what  subscri¬ 
ber  behavior  will  actually  be.  But  during 
the  first  couple  of  days  after  our  transition 
to  all-day  we  have  had  fewer  than  100 
stops.  We  have  had  some  calls  from  after¬ 
noon  readers  praising  the  change,  and  our 
employees  have  shown  a  lot  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  about  the  move. 

“So  far,  we  have  been  very  pleased 
about  the  response,”  Ginn  said. 

Independent  Publishing  Company,  a 
division  of  Harte-Hanks  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc. ,  also  publishes  five  zoned  total 
market  coverage  weekly  products,  a  real 
estate  guide,  a  weekly  sports  tabloid  and 
several  million  copies  of  commercial 
printing  preprints  each  month. 


N.J.  publisher  dies 

Laurette  Kitchen,  veteran  Canadian 
journalist  and  publisher  of  Palisades 
Communications  Inc.,  which  publishes 
three  weekly  newspapers  in  northern 
New  Jersey  weeklies,  died  Sept.  21  at  age 
61 .  She  was  the  wife  of  George  Kitchen, 
who  retired  from  Canadian  Press  in  1978 
after  a  45-year  career. 


INK  SALES 

National  Groups 


As  one  of  the  nations  leading  manufacturers  of  printing 
inks,  J.M.  Huber  recognizes  professionalism  and  rewards  it 
accordingly. 

This  is  a  senior  level  spot  where  professionalism  is  tested. 
You  will  be  personally  involved  in  developing  innovative  pro¬ 
grams  and  strategic  plans,  in  developing  and  making  presen¬ 
tations  to  nationally  known  group  and  media  accounts. 

Your  ink  sales  or  alhed  experience  will  be  tested  in  your 
knowledge  of  the  business  and  track  record. 

Your  office  will  be  conveniently  located  in  Central  New 
Jerseys'  Menlo  Park  area.  Surrounding  residential  com¬ 
munities  are  quiet,  clean  and  easily  accessible.  We  will  assist 
in  locating  you  there.  Our  benefits  will  match,  if  not  excell  any 
offered  today. 

If  you  feel  you  are  the  pro  we  need,  send  your  resume  in 
Confidence  to: 


Personnel  Manager 

INK  DIVISION 

m  HUBER  CORPORATION 

Thomall  Street.  Edison,  N.J.  08837 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Tom  Wicker,  syndicated  columnist 
and  associate  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  will  be  a  distinguished  visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of  Kentucky 
for  the  1981-82  academic  year. 

*  ♦  * 

Crosby  N.  Boyd,  Jr.,  formerly  the 
Washington  Star’s  national  ad  manager, 
has  joined  the  Detroit  Free  Press  as  assis¬ 
tant  national  sales  manager. 


•k  Harper 

Diana  Clark  joins  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  as  cultural  affairs  manager  on 
November  1 .  She  will  develop  and  admi¬ 
nister  the  newspaper’s  cultural  programs 
as  a  member  of  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment. 

Clark  has  been  associate  coordinator 
with  the  City  Arts  Program  of  the  Dallas 
Park  and  Recreation  Department  and  has 
worked  with  the  Morning  News  on  a  con¬ 
sulting  basis  the  past  six  years  as  coordi¬ 
nator  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  G.  B. 
Dealey  Awards  for  Young  Artists. 

John  R.  Mika,  an  analyst  in  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  research  services  department, 
was  named  manager  of  market  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  marketing  services  division. 
Joseph  Branka,  a  marketing  services 
project  coordinator,  was  promoted  to 
sales  development  manager,  circulation 
department. 


DeBono  Cl 

Joe  Harper,  managing  editor  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle-Beacon,  will  become 
director  of  the  Kent  State  University 
School  of  Journalism  effective  November 
1.  Harper,  who  has  a  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  at  Austin,  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  Wichita  since  1976.  Earlier 
he  was  managing  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
Times,  and  also  has  worked  for  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  Madison  (Ind.) 
Courier  and  Suffolk  (L.I.)  Sun. 


Bob  Schumann  was  named  national 
advertising  manager  of  The  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  Oklahoma  City,  and  John 
White,  retail  sales  development  special¬ 
ist.  Schumann  joined  the  Times  in  I%3 
and  has  been  in  both  retail  and  national 
advertising  posts.  White  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1975  as  a  retail  account  executive. 
*  *  * 

Barry  Peckham  was  promoted  from 
assistant  controller  to  controller  of  The 
Times  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida.  He  has  been  with  the  newspaper 
since  1974. 


Michael  Harmon,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Portland  Press  Herald, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Maine  Press 
Association,  succeeding  Howard 
James,  president  of  James  Newspapers. 


Gary  West  was  appointed  sales  de¬ 
velopment  manager  for  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  News.  He  was  advertising 
director  for  the  Milledgeville  (Ga.)  Union 
Recorder  prior  to  his  new  appointment. 


STARTING  A 
TMC  PROGRAM? 
DO  IT  RIGHT 
THE  FIRST  TIME! 

Target  Marketing  Com¬ 
munications  will  analyze 
your  market,  recommend 
the  most  cost-efficient 
deiivery  and  show  you 
how  to  do  it  . . .  Right 
the  First  Time! 

Save  vaiuable  time  and 
money.  Call  the  TMC  Pro¬ 
fessionals  today  at  Tar¬ 
get  Marketing  Communi¬ 
cations.  Stan  Cheren  - 
(714)  556-4460 


Doug  Marshall  was  named  enter¬ 
tainment  editor  of  the  Toronto  Star,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Anne  Moon,  who  has  become 
the  newspaper’s  first  female  senior  news 
editor. 

Marshall,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  began  his  journalism  career 
with  The  Canadian  Press  in  London.  He 
most  recently  was  editor  of  Books  in 
Canada,  the  national  book  review  maga¬ 
zine,  and  earlier  was  entertainment  editor 
with  Maclean’s  magazine  and  a  freelance 
writer. 


Robert  J.  DeBono,  president  and 
founder  of  Rickjo  Corporation,  New 
York  City,  was  appointed  circulation 
director  of  the  Detroit  News.  DeBono  is 
the  former  president  of  Metropolitan 
News  Co.,  New  York,  and  circulation 
director  of  the  Virginian-Pilot/The  Led¬ 
ger  Star,  Norfolk,  and  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

DeBono  replaces  Paul  M.  Rothen- 
BURG,  who  resigned  last  June,  saying  he 
needed  some  time  with  his  family  and 
decided  not  to  work  for  six  months. 


Michael  Hertz,  former  business 
manager  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman- 
Journal,  moved  to  personnel  director  for 
the  Nevada  State  Journal  and  Reno 
Evening  Gazette.  In  other  changes  on 
Reno  Newspapers,  Jack  Meany  moved 
from  Gazette  circulation  manager  to  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  morning  Journal. 
Succeeding  Meany  at  the  Gazette  is  Ed 
Beck,  who  was  county  sales  supervisor. 
Rich  Sperry,  district  service  manager, 
was  appointed  to  Beck’s  former  post. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Glenn  J  Sedam,  Bay  City  (Texas) 
Daily  Tribune  publisher  for  24  years  and 
former  Texas  Press  Association  presi¬ 
dent,  announced  he  will  retire  December 
1  and  named  Jerry  Winton  his  succes¬ 
sor.  Winton  has  published  the  Brenham 
(Texas)  Banner-Press  for  three  years. 
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ASSOOATCS 
MEDIA  CONSULTANTS 

Professional  assistance  in 
mergers,  acquisitions, 
divestitures,  public  offerings 
and  appraisals 


O.  Gordon  Strong  Louronco  E.  Moniflold,  Jr. 
■on  V.  Schnoldor,  Jr. 

6520  POWERS  FERRY  ROAD.  N.W. 
ATLANTA  GEORGIA  30339 
(404)  952-6063 


IN  THE  NEWS 


Edited  by  LENORA  WILLIAMSON 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  First 
Amendment  Congress  has  re-elected  pre¬ 
sent  officers  for  an  additional  year's  term. 
They  are:  Chairman,  Jean  Otto,  The 
Society  of  Professional  Joumalists/Sigma 
Delta  Chi;  vice  chairman,  Paul  Davis, 
Radio  Television  News  Directors  Asso¬ 
ciation;  secretary,  Judy  Hines,  ANPA 
Foundation,  and  treasurer,  Robert 
Kieckhefer,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional. 


Dunning  Teshima  Hively 

Jerry  E.  Dunning,  former  advertis-  Jeffrey  J.  Hively  is  the  new  circula- 
ing  director  for  Sioux  City  Newspapers,  tion  director  of  Memphis  Publishing 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  was  named  advertising  Company,  publisher  of  the  Commercial 
managerforthe  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  Appeal  and  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Knoxville  News-  Hively  assumes  the  position  held  since 
Sentinel  and  publishing  agent  for  the  1976  by  his  brother.  Bob  J.  Hively,  who 
Knoxville  Journal.  was  named  business  manager  of  Scripps- 

WlLLIAM  N.  Burke,  advertising direc-  Howard’s  Daily  News  Tribune,  Fuller- 
tor  since  1975  and  with  the  News-Sentinel  ton,  California. 

Co.,  since  1955,  has  retired.  Hively  was  circulation  manager  of 

Before  his  two-year  stint  at  Sioux  City,  Scripps-Howard’s  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Dunning  was  advertising  director  and  la-  Printing  Corp.  for  the  past  three  years, 
ter  publisher  of  the  Champaign-Urbana  *  ♦  ♦ 

(Ill.)  Courier,  and  earlier  an  advertising  Pearl  Austin  Mathis,  Edinburg 
sales  executive  for  the  Bristol  (Va.)  (Texas)Da/7y  Review  staff  member  for  12 
Herald  Courier.  years  and  vicepresident  of  the  publishing 

^  *  ?  ,*  ,.  company,  was  named  assistant  to  the 

Carl  Teshima  IS  the  new  art  director 

of  the  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot,  Costa 
Mesa,  California.  He  will  supervise 
artists  in  the  creative  services  department 
and  is  responsible  for  the  paper’s 
artwork,  printed  communication  and 
corporate  graphic  design  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  except  the  newsroom.  Earlier  in 
his  career,  Teshima  was  a  graphic  desig¬ 
ner  in  the  promotion  department  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner . 


Tom  Gavin,  a  Denver  Post  associate 
editor  and  member  of  the  newspaper’s 
Washington  bureau  since  1977,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Denver  newsroom  to  re¬ 
sume  writing  columns  he  made  popular 
prior  to  his  assignment  in  the  nation’s 
capitol.  Gavin  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  when  he  first 
joined  the  Post  in  1%1.  He  became  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  in  1973  and  managing  editor  in 
1975.  Gavin  has  been  a  national  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Washington  for  the  Post  since 
rejoining  the  newspaper  in  1977. 


C.  Robert  Turnbull  was  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 
Company  Limited.  Turnbull  most  recent¬ 
ly  was  director  of  operations,  a  post  he 
has  held  for  the  last  1 5  of  his  40  years  with 
the  firm.  Turnbull  is  a  long-time  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  North  American  daily  newspap¬ 
er  world  through  involvement  with  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 


Victoria  Kelly  was  appointed  pro¬ 
duction  manager  and  Kenneth 
Perusek,  advertising  manager,  of  Best- 
gen  Publications,  Inc.,  Willoughby, 
Ohio.  Kelly  most  recently  was  an  assis¬ 
tant  supervisor  in  composing  at  the 
Painesville  (Ohio)  Telegraph.  Perusek 
was  most  recently  an  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  with  Sun  Newspapers. 

Bestgen  will  be  publishing  two  tabloid 
style  magazines — Ohio  Football  and 
Ohio  Basketball. 


Jeffrey  A.  Frank,  a  former  editorial 
writer  at  the  Washington  Star  and  former 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  Ithaca  (N.Y.) 
Journal,  was  named  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  effective 
October  12.  Frank  joined  the  Washington 
Star  as  editor  of  the  Sunday  arts  section 
and  in  1979 joined  the  editorial  page. 


Dennis  E.  Francis  is  the  new  circula¬ 
tion  operations  manager  for  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Publishing  Company,  a  division  of 
Harte-Hanks  Communications,  which 
publishes  the  Anderson  (S.D.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  Daily  Mail.  Francis  was  circula¬ 
tion  director  for  the  Greenville  (Ohio) 
Daily  Advocate. 

Betty  Smith  was  named  classified 
advertising  manager  for  the  publishing 
company.  She  was  telephone  sales  super¬ 
visor. 


(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


Marianne  Bump,  promotion  director 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times  Leader, 
moved  to  promotion  manager  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant  October  1.  Bump 
has  five  years  of  newspaper  promotion 
experience,  including  three  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  two  with  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times 
Record.  In  Hartford  her  responsibilities 
include  the  department’s  art  and  copy 
writing  staff,  community  affairs  and 
Newspaper-in-Education  programs. 

*  *  ♦ 

Andrew  Hutton  was  named  Ottawa 
bureau  chief  for  United  Press  Canada. 
Hutton  joined  the  Ottawa  bureau  of  UPI 
in  1976  after  previous  stints  with  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Star  and  Canadian  Press. 

♦  *  * 

Jacob  H.  Jaffe,  who  took  early  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  journalism  department  at 
Long  Island  University/Brooklyn  Center 
after  25  years  of  service — 23  of  them  as 
chairman,  was  elected  professor  emeritus 
by  the  board  of  trustees;  and  the  student 
newspaper  established  the  Jaffe  Award  to 
recognize  an  outstanding  staff  member 
each  year.  From  1957  to  1975  Jaffe  was 
curator  of  the  George  Polk  Memorial 
Awards. 

«  *  « 

Crosby  N.  Boyd,  Jr.,  formerly 
national  ad  manager  of  the  Washington 
Star,  was  named  assistant  national  sales 
manager  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Donald  C.  Peterson,  Northern  Illi¬ 
nois  University  public  information  officer 
for  the  past  22  years,  has  assumed  full¬ 
time  teaching  responsibilities  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  with  the  rank  of 
associate  professor.  Peterson  requested 
the  transfer  last  winter.  Before  joining 
NIU  in  1959,  he  taught  and  advised  stu¬ 
dent  publications  in  the  journalism  de¬ 
partment  at  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State 
University. 


AAcCabe  Ammerman 

NEW  TITLES — ^John  McCabe,  general 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and 
Craig  Ammerman,  executive  editor,  were 
named  vicepresidents  of  The  Bulletin  Co. 
They  continue  in  their  present  capacities 
with  McCabe  having  responsibility  for 
production,  advertising  and  circulation  of 
the  newspaper  and  Ammerman  in  charge 
of  all  news  content. 

McCabe  worked  for  the  New  York 
Times  30  years  before  joining  the  Bulletin. 
Ammerman,  after  ten  years  with  the 
Associated  Press  in  editorial  and  supervis¬ 
ory  posts,  became  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Post  in  1979  and  joined  the 
Bulletin  last  August. 

CORRINE  Sheppard-Borton  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  Egg  Harbor  (N.J.) 
News.  She  has  been  special  projects  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News’  parent  company.  Times 
Graphics,  Inc.,  in  Vineland,  N.J.,  since 
July.  Sheppard-Borton  replaces  Robin 
Goldstein,  who  is  getting  married  and 
leaving  the  area. 


Terry  Robinson,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Bellingham  (Wash.) 
Herald  for  18  years,  is  the  new  classified 
ad  manager  at  the  Pendleton  East  Orego- 


Kathy  Hoch  has  joined  the  A//enfown 
(Pa.)  Morning  Call’s  national  sales  staff. 
Hoch  started  with  the  newspaper  as  a 
sales  trainee  in  1976  and  a  year  later  was 
promoted  to  sales  representative. 
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George  Kuempel,  veteran  reporter 
on  politics  and  Texas  state  government, 
is  the  new  chief  of  the  Austin  bureau  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News.  Kuempel  has 
been  in  the  Austin  bureau  three  years, 
and  succeeds  Stewart  Davis  as  chief. 
Davis  resigned  to  work  in  the  media  rela¬ 
tions  division  of  the  Texas  Human  Re¬ 
sources  Department.  Kuempel  previous¬ 
ly  has  worked  with  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  the  Austin  bureau  of  Newspaper, 
Inc.,  and  the  Austin  bureau  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle.  He  joined  the  Morning 
News  in  1978  after  a  two-year  stint  with 
the  state  comptroller’s  office. 

*  ♦  * 

Fred  Dieter  was  given  the  new  and 
additional  title  of  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers,  Inc.  He  retains  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  company  controller.  Dieter 
started  at  the  Call  in  1949,  and  after  four 
years  of  active  service  during  the  Korea 
War  he  returned  as  an  accountant  and 
held  posts  of  credit  manager,  and  internal 
auditor  before  his  current  postion  of  con¬ 
troller. 

«  *  * 

Jeff  Weber  was  named  pre-press 
manager  of  the  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot, 
Costa  Mesa,  Calif.  Weber  was  with  the 
Northwest  Energy  Policy  Workshop  of 
Portland  State  University.  He  formerly 
was  production  coordinator  for  Fournier 
Newspapers  in  Kent,  Wash.,  and  was 
with  several  other  publishing  companies. 
♦  «  « 

Lee  Gensmer  was  named  assistant  to 
the  advertising  director  for  planning,  and 
Bill  Wilson,  was  named  classified 
advertising  manager  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dwight  L.  Thomas  was  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Marlin  (Texas )  Democrat 
six  day  and  weekly  publications.  J.  C. 
Chatmas,  Jr.,  is  the  retiring  publisher. 
The  Marlin  Daily  Democrat  and  Weekly 
Democrat  were  both  purchased  by 
Woodson  newspapers,  Inc.,  in  August. 
Chatmas  was  named  publisher  emeritus 
of  the  Democrat  and  will  serve  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  Woodson  Newspapers. 
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Notes  on  people 

Now:  the  retirement  interview 


By  Merle  J.  Hill 
News  editor 

La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune 
It  is  customary,  when  a  veteran  em¬ 
ployee  is  about  to  enter  the  pasture  of 
retirement,  for  a  newspaper  to  print  a 
piece  about  how  the  accumulated  years 
have  magically  rendered  the  graybeard 
wise  in  the  hoary  twilight  of  his  career. 

In  my  case,  the  days  of  wisdom  will 
soon  fall  upon  me,  and  I  must  confess  to 
have  given  some  thought  as  to  how  I  will 
handle  this  elevated  and  unaccustomed 
state  when  it  comes. 

There  will  be  the  obgligatory  interview. 
No  one  leaves  the  Tribune  to  walk  into 
the  golden  sunset  without  one. 

Mother  Tribune  will  want  to  siphon  off 
the  great,  unexpressed  conclusions  of  the 
short-termer,  lest  this  knowledge  be  scat¬ 
tered  by  the  inevitable  winds  of  senility. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  seems  only  natural 
to  practice  up  on  dispensing  these  pearls 
of  wisdom. 

Just  in  case  the  big  day  comes  and  the 
city  editor  finds  all  his  reporters  are  out 
covering  superior  events,  such  as  dog¬ 
fights  at  Fourth  and  Main  streets  or  the 
subcommittee  on  the  redevelopment  of 
Muddy  Flats,  it  might  be  helpful  to  have 
these  answers  in  hand. 

Question:  Have  you  seen  any  great 
changes  in  your  35  years  at  the  La  Crosse 
Tribune? 

Answer:  Yes,  in  my  hairline  and  in  my 
waistline. 

Question:  No,  I  mean  mechanically 
and  technologically. 

Answer:  Well,  now  you’re  taking  me 
back  quite  a  ways.  Let’s  see.  The  wheel 
has  been  invented  and  is  catching  on  a  bit. 
And  steam  was  popular  with  fellows  like 
Fulton  and  Stanley.  Went  out  of  favor  for 
awhile,  but  it’s  coming  back  .  .  .like  the 
electric  car. 

Question:  But  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  in  the  printing  .  .  .  ? 

Answer:  In  the  what?  Don’t  you  know 
that  printers  are  out,  like  the  dodo  bird? 
But  there  I  go  asking  the  questions.  Next 
question. 

Question:  In  your  own  part  of  the  job  of 
getting  out  the  paper  there  must  have 
been  many  changes.  Right? 

Answer:  Not  necessarily.  I  remember 
the  first  day  I  was  here  I  took  a  couple  of 
obits.  Did  the  same  thing  this  morning. 

Question:  I  understand  you  handled 
the  Associated  Press  wire  at  the  Tribune 
for  many  years.  Has  there  been  much 
change  in  this  process? 

Answer:  Yes.  When  the  wire  news 
used  to  come  over  open  lines  on  telegraph 
poles  we’d  get  two  hours  of  garble  every 
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time  a  sparrow  settled  heavily  on  the 
wire.  Then  the  lines  were  put  under¬ 
ground  that  attracted  every  bulldozer 
operator  for  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
cable.  Now  we  get  the  stuff  through  a 
series  of  microwave  towers  and  shortly  it 
will  come  through  a  satellite  receiving 
dish  on  top  of  the  building.  Everything  is 
electronic  now  and  we  edit  through  video 
display  terminals.  Every  time  there’s  a 
storm  now  and  lighting  flashes  we  ail  get  a 
heart  attack  for  fear  the  system  will  go 
down.  We  used  to  get  ulcers.  A  lot  of 
progress  in  this  area. 

Question:  Have  there  been  any  really 
exceptional  local  stories  while  you’ve 
been  at  the  Tribune?  Any  stories  that  won 
a  Pulitzer  Prize? 

Answer:  Last  year  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  sent  the  Cuban  boat  people  to  Fort 
McCoy  we  made  a  major  effort  to  cover 
the  story  and  we  received  a  Pulitzer 
nomination.  We  covered  the  story  with 
copy  and  photos  from  every  conceivable 
angle.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we  put  the 
thing  together  in  a  super  tab  size  special. 

Question:  How  many  Cubans  were 
there  at  McCoy? 

Answer:  About  14,000. 

Question:  How  many  stories  did  the 
Tribune  run  on  this? 

Answer:  About  14,000. 

Question:  Now,  about  individual  per¬ 
formances  by  your  fellow  workers. 
What’s  the  greatest  single  effort  you  have 
witnessed  at  the  Tribune. 

Answer:  Oh,  there  have  been  many.  If  I 
had  to  boil  it  down  to  one,  I  would  have  to 
say  that  the  most  outstanding  perform¬ 
ance  in  my  memory  was  the  one  put  on 
some  years  ago  by  Sports  Editor  (now 
publisher)  Ken  Blanchard  on  his  home¬ 
made  rubber  band  kazoo.  This  inspired 
and  entertained  the  staff  and  visitors  for 
some  time.  1  don’t  recall  Ken  receiving 


any  particular  award  for  this,  though. 
Surely  an  oversight  .  .  .  it’s  one  of  the 
best  things  he  has  done. 

Well,  that  ought  to  do  it.  Now  I’m 
ready  to  answer  all  the  important  ques¬ 
tions,  save  one. 

At  the  point,  the  bottom  line  question 
is:  When  are  they  going  to  cut  my  Social 
Security? 


Hill  will  retire  December  after  35  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  La  Crosse  Tribune.  He 
was  telegraph  editor  for  27  years  and  has 
been  news  editor  the  past  seven  years. 


The  South  Carolina  Press  Association 
Foundation  has  been  renamed  the  R. 
Frank  Mundy  Newspaper  Foundation. 

Mundy,  president  of  the  foundation 
since  its  founding  in  I%9,  was  elected 
president  of  the  new  foundation  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  directors  in  Greenwood,  Mundy's 
home  town.  Under  Mundy’s  leadership, 
the  foundation  developed  a  program  of 
support  for  journalistic  activities  in  the 
state,  including  three  $1 ,000  scholarships 
for  students  preparing  for  newspaper 
careers. 

«  «  ♦ 

Jimmy  Bedford,  who  founded  the 
photojournalism  program  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Alaska  in  Fairbanks  and  has  taught 
there  16  years,  was  named  professor 
emeritus  of  journalism  when  he  retired 
from  the  department  of  broadcasting  and 
journalism. 

Bedford,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  with 
both  a  bachelor’s  and  master’s  degree, 
taught  at  the  University  of  Kansas  and 
University  of  Maryland  before  he  went  to 
Alaska.  He  was  a  Fulbright  professor  in 
Afghanistan. 

In  a  book,  “Around  the  World  on  a 
Nickel,”  Bedford  explained  how  he  had 
$300  when  he  left  on  the  trip  some  years 
ago  and  $299.95  when  he  got  back  by 
means  of  odd  jobs  along  the  way.  The 
Alaska  legislature  has  cited  Bedford  for 
his  work  at  the  university. 


‘CABLE  TV  AND  THE  NEWSPAPER’ 


The  place:  SAN  FRANCISCO 
The  date:  NOV.  17-18, 1981 
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dations,  the  hotel  must 
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College  Newspapers  using 
Mycro-Comp  Front-end  Systems: 

university  of  Aiabama 
Arizona  State  university 
University  of  Centrai  Arkansas 
University  of  Caiifornia,  Davis 
university  of  Caiifornia,  Santa  Barbara 
San  Diego  university 
Coiorado  State  university 
university  of  Georgia 
University  of  idaho 

university  of  iiiinois,  Champaign-urbana 

Eastern  iiiinois  university 

Northern  iiiinois  university 

Purdue  university 

university  of  iowa 

Kansas  State  university 

Pittsburg  State  University 

University  of  Maryiand 

Centrai  Michigan  university  A 

Rutgers  university  m 

University  of  New  Mexico  I 

Corneii  university  " 

Duke  university 

Ohio  State  university 

centrai  State  University,  Okiahoma  . 

University  of  Pennsylvania  \t 

University  of  Tennessee  i 

Memphis  State  University 

University  of  Texas,  Arlington 

Texas  Christian  university 

Texas  Tech  university 


NOW  the  same  popular  front-end  system  that  speeds  publishing  of  the 
campus  daily  also  goes  to  the  classroom  to  prepare  students  for  fast- 
paced  careers  on  city  newspapers. 

In  a  classroom  setting,  a  Mycro-Comp  System,  with  a  mini-disk  for  each 
terminal,  permits  instructors  and  students  to  "talk "  back  and  forth  on 
assignments  and  tests.  Students  protect  their  work  by  removing  their 
personal  diskette;  instructors  by  removing  information  from  the  data 
bank. 

Training  is  easy  —  no  secret  codes  or  commands.  So,  students  soon 
become  adept  using  the  same  equipment  most  newspapers  are  installing. 
They'll  be  productive  from  the  first  day  on  their  first  job. 

Check  out  our  report  card  of  Mycro-Comp  features.  And  remember,  we 
promise  you  product  reliability  through  the  finest  service  department  in 
the  industry.  That's  our  commitment  to  a  business  partnership! 


MaHe  us  your  new 
business  partner 

820  West  Second  /  Wichita,  Kansas  67203 

TOLL-FREE:  800-835-2055 
IN  KANSAS;  316-265-5277 
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Edited  by  EARL  WILKEN 

N.Y.  Times  to  print 
Southeastern  edition 


LogEscan  Systems  Inc.  disclosed  the 
purchase  of  two  LogEscan  laser 
platemaking  machines  by  the  New  York 
Times  Company  for  installation  in  Lake¬ 
land,  Florida,  where  copies  of  the  New 
York  Times  will  be  printed  for  distribution 
throughout  the  southeastern  states. 

The  Times  will  install  the  two  LogEs¬ 
can  2417  C.U.  Reader/Writers  this  month 
at  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger,  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  owned  by  '^he  Times  Company. 
The  Ledger  presses  will  be  used  to  print 
the  edition  that  has  been  printed  in  Chica¬ 
go  since  August  1980  for  distribution  in 
the  midwest. 

Images  of  pages  of  the  New  York 
Times  pasted-up  in  Manhattan  will  be 
transmitted  by  microwave  to  Carlstadt, 
New  Jersey,  where  the  Times  maintains 
an  earth  station  at  its  printing  plant  there, 
and  then  via  satellite  transmission  to 
Lakeland.  The  data  communications  link 
will  be  accomplished  with  LogEscan  las¬ 
er  facsimile,  Rockwell-Collins  micro- 
wave,  Digital  Communications  Corpora¬ 


tion  (DCC)  data  compression,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Satellite  earth  station  equipment. 

The  Florida  LogEscan  units  bring  to  13 
the  total  number  of  units  in  the  New  York 
Times’  system.  Six  LogEscan  units  oper¬ 
ate  in  Manhattan  where  3  Readers  on  the 
4th  floor  are  linked  by  cable  to  3  Writers 
in  the  plateroom,  adjacent  to  the  presses. 
Simultaneously,  the  3  Manhattan  Read¬ 
ers  can  transmit  by  microwave  radio  to  3 
additional  LogEscan  Writers  located  in 
Carlstadt.  From  Carlstadt,  the  signal  is 
compressed  and  sent  via  satellite  trans¬ 
mission  to  one  or  two  Writers  located  in 
the  Southtown  Economist  in  Chicago. 
And  now,  the  compressed  signal  will  also 
be  directed  via  satellite  transmission  to 
one  or  two  LogEscan  units  in  Lakeland, 
Florida. 

LogEscan  Systems  Inc.,  manufacturer 
of  solid-state  laser  platemaking  systems 
for  newspapers,  is  a  wholly-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Crosfield  Electronics  Ltd.,  a 
member  of  the  De  La  Rue  group. 


A  theme  of  “New  Technology  and  Its 
Impact  on  Newspaper  Design”  will  high¬ 
light  the  third  annual  workshop  of  the 
Society  of  Newspaper  Designers  to  be 
held  November  5-8  in  Miami,  Fla. 

In  addition  to  focusing  on  develop¬ 
ments  that  will  revolutionize  the  design 
and  production  of  newspapers,  a  full 
program  is  planned  for  newspaper  people 
working  at  graphic  journalism. 

It  includes  an  expanded  version  of  the 
Society’s  popular  hands-on  workshop, 
cooperative  critiques  of  participants’ 
papers  by  leading  designers,  and  speak¬ 
ers  and  panels. 

The  S^iety  will  also  present  its  second 
annual  newspaper  design  awards  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  November  7.  The  competition  in  20 
categories  attracted  3,676  entries. 

Co-sponsors  of  the  program  are  the 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  the  Miami 
Herald  and  the  Miami  News. 

Registration  is  $175.  Rooms  at  the 
Hotel  Eden  Roc,  where  all  activities  will 
take  place,  are  at  a  special  rate  of  $62  per 
night  for  singles  or  doubles. 

For  registration  or  information,  write 
Society  of  Newspaper  Designers,  do 
Brenda  Brockman,  Miami  Herald  News¬ 
room,  1  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  Florida 
33101. 


Ad  printer  acquired 
by  Treasure  Chest 

Van  Way-Webco  of  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  which  got  its  start  in  1919  as  the 
Van  Way  Company,  was  purchased  by 
Treasure  Chest  Advertising  Company, 
and  becomes  the  14th  Treasure  Chest 
facility. 

Van  Way-Webco  has  maintained  both 
web  and  sheetfed  operations  and  a  com¬ 
plete  bindery,  and  recently  completed  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  heatset  web  offset  press,  a 
method  of  printing  in  which  heat  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  dry  the  ink  for  finer  reproduction. 

Treasure  Chest,  which  got  its  start  in 
1968  in  California,  has  experienced  rapid 
growth  due  to  the  increasing  demand  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  several  years  by  retailers  for 
preprinted  circulars  for  insert  into  news¬ 
papers.  Included  in  Treasure  Chest’s  13 
other  facilities  are  four  more  heatset 
presses.  The  Harris  Corporation  of  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Florida  recently  announced  that 
Treasure  Chest  is  responsible  for  the 
largest  single  order  of  printing  presses  in 
its  86  year  history,  50  million  dollars. 

According  to  Treasure  Chest  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  sales,  Elliott  Booth,  the  Van 
Way-Webco  acquisition  will  afford  Trea¬ 
sure  Chest  increases  in  product  lines  and 
production  facilities  in  the  northeast  in 
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addition  to  a  planned  expansion  of  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  leading  commercial 
sheetfed  organizations  in  the  industry. 

Treasure  Chest  currently  has  a  large 
facility  in  Windsor  Locks,  Connecticut. 

$40  million  expansion 
set  by  Boston  Globe 

Affiliated  Publications  announced 
October  5,  1981,  that  Globe  Newspaper 
Company  plans  to  invest  about  $30  mil¬ 
lion  in  a  satellite  production  plant  to  be 
located  in  Billerica,  Mass.,  and  approx¬ 
imately  $10  million  in  alterations  in  plant 
and  equipment  at  the  Morrissey  Boule¬ 
vard  facility. 

William  O.  Taylor,  president  of  Affili¬ 
ated  Publications  and  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  said  the  investments  were 
necessary  to  meet  the  anticipated  de¬ 
mands  of  the  future  as  a  growing  regional 
newspaper  servicing  all  of  New  England. 

Starting  this  fall,  the  Globe  Newspaper 
Co.  will  build  a  170,000  square  foot  print¬ 
ing  plant  about  10  miles  south  of  the  New 
Hampshire  border  to  house  16  units  of 
Goss  offset  presses  with  room  for  8  more 
units  later,  a  small  photoengraving  de¬ 
partment,  mail  room,  delivery  dock, 
newsprint  storage  area,  maintenance 


shops,  outdoor  truck  storage,  refueling 
facility  and  a  small  cafeteria.  The  plant  is 
scheduled  to  be  operational  in  the  spring 
of  1984. 

Alterations  at  the  Morrissey  Blvd., 
facility  will  include  additional  office 
space  for  the  editorial  and  business  de¬ 
partments,  a  complete  renovation  of  the 
loading  dock  and  updated  storage  facili¬ 
ties.  The  program  at  the  Morrissey  plant 
will  take  about  three  years  for  comple¬ 
tion. 

The  Globe  after  the  three  year  renova¬ 
tion  program  will  decide  what  to  do  with 
their  remaining  Hoe-DiLitho  presses. 
The  two  options  are  either  to  replace  all 
with  new  Goss  offset  presses  or  to  retrofit 
with  new  folders,  motors,  inking  rails, 
and  leaving  the  supporting  columns  and 
exterior  framework  in  place. 

Globe  daily  circulation  has  grown  since 
May  of  1958  about  50%  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  is  up  about  65%.  Linage  has 
more  than  doubled  as  well  as  newsprint 
consumption. 

The  physical  plant  on  Morrissey  Blvd., 
has  been  increased  in  size  about  50% 
while  newsprint  storage  at  the  facility  is 
limited  to  about  3  'A  weeks. 

The  firm  of  Skidmore,  Owings  &  Mer¬ 
rill  of  Chicago,  was  retained  to  evaluate 
the  new  construction  program. 
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All  my  life  I  have  wanted  to  be  a  major  part  of  an  emerging 
company  with  a  good  future. 

As  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Publishers  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation,  I  am  convinced  our  firm  has  an  excellent  future. 

Some  of  the  largest  newspaper  publishers  in  the  world  have 
endorsed  our  product  and  they  have  my  personal  commitment 
that  Publishers  Equipment  Corporation  will  continue  to  merit  that 
vote  of  confidence. 

“We  Serve  the  Newspaper  Industry”  is  more  than  a  slogan;  it’s 
a  way  of  life  with  us. 

*Scott  Rogers  has  headed  multi-national  corporations  in 
a  distinguished  business  career  that  spans  35  years. 


PUBLISHERS  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

3230  Commander  Drive  Phone  (214)  931-2312  P.O.  Box  402326 

Dallas,  Texas  75006  Telex:  732561  (TELESERV  DAL)  Dallas,  Texas  75240 

IN  LONDON  CALL  T.R.H.  GRAPHICS  LTD.  PHONE  571-2116  TELEX:  8954566  TRHLTD  G 
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1  not  only 
accepted 
the  job... 
Iboughta 
piece  of  the 
Company”... 


Scott  A.  Rogers,  Jr.* 

Chairman  &  Chief  Executive  Officer 


Web  press 
paster  control 
system  acquired 

Autronics  Corporation  has  acquired  an 
electro-optical  product  line  with  impor¬ 
tant  applications  in  high-speed,  web-fed 
presses,  according  to  Joseph  Page,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Autronics,  Arcadia,  Calif. 

The  product  line  includes  an  electro- 
optical  commutator  and  a  reel-tension 
paster  system.  The  commutator  detects 
when  a  roll  of  newsprint  is  approaching 
exhaustion.  Signals  from  the  commutator 
actuate  the  paster  system,  which  joins  a 
fresh  roil  to  the  spent  one  without  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  printing  process. 

The  electro-optical  commutator  has  no 
wear-prone  mechanical  brushes,  elimi¬ 
nating  expensive  press  shut-downs  due  to 
commutator  contact  failure.  The  paster 
control  is  completely  digital,  improving 
the  reliability  and  cost  effectiveness  of 
the  entire  web  feed  system. 

A  third  product  in  the  line  is  an  infrared 
counter.  This  device  is  especially  effec¬ 
tive  in  counting  folded,  overlapping 
newspapers  emerging  from  a  web  press. 

Rights  to  the  entire  product  line  were 
acquired  from  Advanced  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  San  Jose,  Calif .,  together  with 
an  existing  inventory,  for  an  undisclosed 
amount  of  cash.  Acquisition  negotiations 
were  completed  on  September  8,  1981. 

The  inventor  of  the  products,  Earl  T. 
Price,  has  assigned  a  patent  on  the  elctro- 
optical  commutator  to  Autronics  Cor¬ 
poration.  Formerly  president  of  Adv¬ 
anced  Graphic  Systems,  Inc.,  Price  will 
head  a  newly  organized  Graphic  Products 
Group  of  Autronics  Corporation  in  San 
Jose.  In  this  capacity  he  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  activities  in  the  graphic  systems 
area,  including  technical  proposal  man¬ 
agement,  support  of  existing  electro- 
optical  systems,  supervision  of  new  sys¬ 
tem  installation,  and  development  of  new 
products  for  the  graphics  industry. 

Production,  sales,  and  marketing  for 
the  new  product  lines  will  be  conducted 
from  Autronics  modern,  20,000-square- 
foot  plant  in  Arcadia.  Autronics  special¬ 
izes  in  research,  development,  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  electronic  systems  and  con¬ 
trols. 

RycoLine  develops 
improved  solution 

A  new  fountain  solution  formulated  to 
improve  newspaper  printing  was 
announced  by  RycoLine  Products,  Inc., 
Chicago,  III.  According  to  RycoLine,  the 
new  fountain  solution  has  proven  super¬ 
ior  printing  results  with  newspapers  who 
tried  it.  The  company  said  presses  run 
drier  and  ink  colors  deeper  and  truer. 
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News-Plater 

Two  plates  a  minute. 
Directly  from  pasteup. 


EDIOI 


_ .  jemco 

/  photoproducts  co. 

Division  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc. 
Charles  Street,  Glen  Cove.  N.  Y.  1 1542 
Telephone  (516)  676-4000 


The  new  Chemco  News- Plater  produces  two 
electrophotographic  plates  per  minute  directly 
from  paste-up  without  the  use  of  film. 

It’s  a  camera/platemaker  that  produces 
18"  X  24"  long-run  aluminum  plates  automati¬ 
cally.  Even  the  copyboard  is  raised  at  the  push 
of  a  button.  The  plate  is  positioned,  punched, 


exposed,  processed  and  delivered— ready  for 
press— in  half  a  minute. 

The  Chemco  News- Plater  handles  line  and 
up  to  100-line  pre-screened  copy  direct  from 
paste-up.  It  eliminates  all  the  steps  in  between: 
negative  making  and  processing,  opaquing, 
stripping,  plate  burning  and  developing. 

You  have  to  see  it  in  action  to  fully  realize 
the  savings  in  money  per  plate  and  the  savings 
in  minutes  per  deadline. 

Ask  your  Chemcoman,  or 
send  the  coupon  today. 


( Attach  to  your  letterhead 
or  business  card  and  mail. ) 


□  Send  complete  information  □  Have  my  Chemcomem 
on  the  News-Plater  call  me  immediately 


Name 

Newspaper 

Title 

Address 

Tfelephone 


Press  used  for  newspaper 


Globe  and  Mail  pleased 
at  satellite  progress 


By  John  Tompkins 

Roy  Megarry,  publisher  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  told  a  reception  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  in  Vancouver  last 
week,  the  paper  is  pleased  with  results  of 
a  year's  satellite  printing  a  national  edi¬ 
tion. 

Megarry  said  at  a  Four  Seasons  Hotel 
luncheon,  “There  has  been  more  reward 
than  there  has  been  complications.” 

The  publisher  listed  the  prizes  as  in¬ 
creased  national  circulation  figures,  more 
letters-to-the-editor  and  letters  of  reac¬ 
tion  to  columnists  on  a  coast  to  coast 
basis  and  more  demand  for  him  personal¬ 
ly  to  address  matters  of  national  political 
importance. 

Megarry  said,  consequently,  the  Globe 
feels  justified  about  its  decision  to  give 
Canadians  from  Victoria,  British  Col¬ 
umbia,  to  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  the 
chance  of  an  early-morning,  up-to-date 
view  of  the  world  they  might  have  in  com¬ 
mon.  The  Globe  currently  prints  about 
375,000  papers  daily,  about  90,000  of 
which  are  copies  of  its  condensed  Nation¬ 
al  Edition.  The  balance  circulate  as  a  lar¬ 
ger  Ontario  edition  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail’s  home  province. 

Megarry  also  confirmed  the  Globe  is 
considering  a  Sunday  paper,  Ontario  and 
national  editions,  starting  likely  in  1982. 

Bob  Campbell,  director  of  special  pro¬ 
jects,  explained  how  20,000  British  Col¬ 
umbians  will  now  read  a  paper  composed 
in  Toronto  and  printed  locally  (at  College 
Printers).  The  Globe  has  been  satellite 
printing  copies  of  the  paper  in  Calgary, 
Alta.,  for  delivery  throughout  Canada’s 
West  and  North:  Alberta,  British  Col¬ 
umbia,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  the 
Northwest  Territories  and  the  Yukon. 
The  Globe  has  also  been  satellite  printing 
in  the  East  from  Ottawa  after  a  fire  closed 
its  Montreal  plant.  It  is  believed  printing 
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For  information  — - - 

BEACH  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 
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will  start  in  Monkton,  New  Brunswick,  in 
January. 

According  to  Campbell,  Canada’s 
equivalent  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pro¬ 
cess  keys  from  the  sets  of  lasers  in  the 
transmitting  unit  in  Toronto  and  the  re¬ 
ceivers  in  the  three  satellite  plants,  and 
Telesat  Canada’s  Anik  A-3  satellite, 
hovering  25,680  kilometres  (22,300  miles) 
above  the  equator  out  over  the  middle  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  pages  of  the  Natonal  Edition  are 
pasted  up,  in  the  usual  way,  in-the  Globe 
composing  room,  then  inserted  into  the 
transmission  unit.  When  all  three  receiv¬ 
ers  are  ready,  space  age  technology  takes 
over. 

A  hair-thin  red  beam  of  light  from  a 
helium-neon  laser  whips  back  and  forth 
across  the  page,  changing  direction  400 
times  a  second,  breaking  down  the  in¬ 
formation  into  more  than  368  million 
’bits.’  This  information  is  passed  through 
a  bundle  of  fibre  optics  to  a  coding  unit. 
There  the  laser’s  involved  message  is 
transformed  into  an  electrical  pulse.  In 
turn,  this  is  sent  along  a  coaxial  cable  (the 
same  kind  used  in  cable  television)  to  the 
Globe’s  earth  station. 

The  earth  station  is  a  giant  aluminum 
dish,  anchored  on  the  Globe’s  parking  lot 
and  pointed  at  Anik  A-3.  A  transmitter  at 
the  base  of  the  dish  amplifies  and  mod¬ 
ulates  the  pulse  into  a  microwave  signal 


of  400  watts  at  a  frequency  of  6.14 
Gigahertz  (6  billion  vibrations  per 
second)  and  this  is  beamed  to  Anik. 

The  solar-powered  satellite  picks  up 
the  message  and  bounces  it  back  to  Cal¬ 
gary  and  Ottawa  and,  now,  Vancouver  at 
the  rate  of  a  full  page  a  minute  with  the 
information  travelling  the  more  than 
70,000  kilometres  in  one  quarter  of  a 
second. 

At  each  satellite  plant  the  receiving 
dish  scoops  up  the  messages  and  feeds 
the  data  to  an  argon  ion  laser.  In  a  dark 
room,  the  light  beam  plays  across  a  sheet 
of  film  producing  a  negative  the  size  of  a 
Globe  and  Mail  plate.  From  this  a  plate  is 
made  and  the  presses  are  fed. 

Megarry  said  in  an  interview  that  print¬ 
ing  in  Vancouver  will  not  get  the  paper  on 
the  street  earlier  for  a  midnight  curfew  at 
Vancouver  International  Airport  has  for 
the  year  demanded  the  Globe  be  flown  to 
Vancouver  the  night  before.  However,  it 
will  mean  later  deadlines  and,  so,  more 
up-to-date  news  for  British  Columbia 
readers.  Richard  J.  Doyle,  editor-in- 
chief,  told  the  luncheon  guests  printing 
only  in  English  did  not  deter  the  Globe 
and  Mail  from  calling  itself  Canada’s 
National  Newspaper  though  Canada  is 
now  a  country  of  two  official  languages: 
English  and  French. 

Doyle  said  he  welcomed  a  French- 
langugage  equivalent  for  the  Globe’s 
National  Edition  for  it  was  not  a  goal  his 
paper  had  set  itself. 

Such  a  paper,  perhaps  from  Quebec, 
might  share  satellite  transmission  facili¬ 
ties,  Doyle  said. 


Affiliated 
and  McCaw 
buy  cable  co. 

Affiliated  Publications,  Inc., 
announced  October  5,  that  it  had  entered 
into  a  joint-venture  agreement  with 
McCaw  Communications  Companies, 
Inc.,  a  privately-held  cable  tv  and  radio 
common  carrier  operator  located  in 
Bellevue,  Washington. 

Affiliated  will  invest  approximately  $24 
million  in  the  program  to  purchase  South¬ 
ern  Oregon  Broadcasting  Company,  a 
cable  television  company  headquartered 
in  Medford,  Oregon,  and  Pacific  Tele- 
tronics,  Inc.,  a  microwave  common  car¬ 
rier  that  services  northern  California  and 
southern  Oregon.  Consummation  of  the 
purchase  is  subject  to  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  approval  and 
other  appropriate  governmental 
approvals. 

The  assets  to  be  purchased  include 
operating,  real  properties,  cable  tv  prop¬ 


erties  and  microwave  systems  located  in 
7  California  and  8  Oregon  counties.  The 
cable  tv  systems  are  located  in  the  com¬ 
munities  of  Medford,  Ashland,  Central 
Point,  Eagle  Point,  Jacksonville, 
Phoenix,  Talent,  Grants  Pass,  Roseburg, 
Klamath  Falls,  and  the  unincorporated 
areas  in  Jackson,  Josephine,  Douglas  and 
Klamath  counties,  Oregon.  Such  systems 
currently  service  approximately  50,000 
basic  subscribers  and  1 1 ,700  pay-tv  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Affiliated  Publications  owns  45%  of 
McCaw  Communications  Companies  and 
is  the  parent  company  of  Globe  News¬ 
paper  Company,  publisher  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  and  of  Affiliated  Broadcasting, 
owner  and  operator  of  12  radio  stations 
located  throughout  the  United  States. 
Two  radio  stations  in  Cincinnati  are  in  the 
process  of  being  sold. 

Affiliated  Publications  made  an  initial 
investment  of  $12  million  in  cable  tv 
through  McCaw  Communications. 
Franchises  are  presently  held  in  Alaska 
and  Washington  state  with  a  return  on 
investment  for  the  total  program  ex¬ 
pected  in  later  years. 
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Complete  page  make-up. . . 


front  page  to  classifieds. 
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A  new  modular  family  of  high  speed 
copy  processing  systems,  the  Itek  CPS 
1 000  Series  handles  high  volume  edito¬ 
rial,  classified  and  display  advertising 
composition  requirements,  from  input 
through  editing  and  manipulation,  to 
fully  paginated  and  typeset  output.  Only 
the  Itek  CPS  1000  Series  system  can 
handle  so  many  newspaper  peeds  so 
well  within  a  single  system. 

Editorial  page  make-up.  After  input, 
but  prior  to  typesetting,  you  see  and 
manipulate  each  full  newspaper  page 
on  a  Graphic  Display  Terminal.  Then  the 
entire  page  can  be  typeset,  camera  ready, 
greatly  reducing  expensive,  time-con¬ 
suming  manual  paste-up.  In  addition, 
the  CPS  1000  Series  will  interface  with 
other  page  make-up  terminals. 

Classified  ad  pagination.  The  CPS 
1 000  Series  can  save  a  great  deal  of 


time  in  classified  ad  page  make-up.  Ads 
are  simply  entered  into  the  system  as 
they  are  received.  Then  they  are  auto¬ 
matically  arranged  under  their  proper 
classifications  and  paginated  for  type¬ 
setting.  Display  ads  can  also  be  merged 
into  the  classified  pages. 

Remote  two  way  communications. 
Remote  terminals  in  the  next  rpom  or 
around  the  country  can  communicate 
bi-directionally  with  the  CPS  system. 
Remote  bureaus  may  be  either  contin¬ 
uously  on-line  or  independent  with  only 
occasional  system  communication 
required.  CPS  1000  Series  will  also 
accept  in-put  from  other  manufacturers’ 
remote  terminals. 

Cable  TV  interface.  News 
stories  and  classified  ads 
recorded  on  the  CPS  1 000 
Series  data  base  may  be 


Itek 


transferred  to  a  character  generator 
for  formatting  and  transmission  via 
cable  TV. 

Full  page  typesetting.  Although  the 
CPS  1 000  Series  will  interface  with 
almost  any  typesetter,  the  Itek  Mark  VIII 
typesets  entire  newspaper  pages  with¬ 
out  the  need  for  paste-up!  And,  this  single 
source  responsibility  can  simplify  any 
service  requirements.The future  is  arriving 
early  at  Itek. 

Get  full  information.  Write  today,  or 
staple  your  business  card  to  this  ad  and 
send  it  to: 

Itek  Composition  Systems 
Advertising  Department 
355  Middlesex  Avenue 
Wilmington,  MA  01887 
Call  toll-free  (800)  225-0892 
In  Massachusetts  (617)  933-7000 


Type  for  this  ad  was  composed  on  Kek  composition 
equipment.  Itek  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Itek 
Corporation. 


Itek  makes  complicated  simple. 


Navy  research  project 
uses  photocolor  slides 


A  computer  expert  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  has  linked  the 
20,000  transparency  slides  in  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  PhotoColor  system  with  a 
Navy  research  study  on  how  computers 
interact  with  people. 

The  AP  slides  were  transferred  to  a 
standard  optical  videodisc  and  hooked  up 
with  a  laser  playback  unit  to  a  computer 
terminal  and  a  color  screen. 

AP  PhotoColor  has  a  library  of  20,000 
slides  available  to  new  and  current  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  slide  service. 

Categories  include:  Graphics  (Art 
work  illustrating  specific  and  generic 
news  themes).  Logos  (Major  corpora¬ 
tions,  airlines,  organizations).  Maps 
(Countries,  states  and  specific  areas),' 
Miscellaneous  (Flags;  weaponry  and  war 
action;  space  equipment  and  activities; 
group  photos,  such  as  the  Senate  and 
House;  specific  aircraft;  atomic  blasts 
and  other  generic  subjects  related  to  news 
stories).  People,  Places  (City  skylines, 
major  buildings,  mountains).  Sports  Ac¬ 


tion,  Places,  Graphics,  Logos,  and 
People. 

Nicholas  Negroponte,  professor  of 
computer  graphics  and  head  of  the  MIT 
Architecture  Machine  Group,  is  studying 
ways  that  machines  can  relate  to  people, 
including  machines  that  are  sensitive  to 
touch  or  speech  or  actions. 

Walter  Bender,  Negroponte’s  labora¬ 
tory  research  associate,  said  the  program 
is  funded  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research 
for  a  study  of  “color  dynamics.” 

“It’s  all  about  thinking  in  color,  how 
you  can  use  color  to  augment  and  im¬ 
prove  interaction  with  data,  to  enhance 
data,  to  make  retrieval  of  information 
clearer,  easier  to  absorb,”  Bender  said. 
“We  decided  to  develop  a  system  to  app¬ 
ly  lots  of  different  techniques  as  a  testing 
ground.” 

What  the  lab  has  done  is  join  the  color 
slide  disc  with  the  NEXIS  computer  stor¬ 
age  file  of  news  stories  and  combine  them 
to  put  together  copy  on  the  color  screen. 

Negroponte  and  Bender  call  this  part  of 


their  study  “News  Peek.”  The  NEXIS 
archive  contains  every  major  AP  story  for 
the  past  four  years. 

If  they  want  to  combine  story  and  pic¬ 
tures,  for  example,  on  Henry  Kissinger 
and  Iran,  they  punch  up  the  request  and 
on  the  color  screen  comes  the  story  put 
together  with  a  picture  of  Kissinger  and  a 
map  of  Iran. 

“It’s  a  powerful  tool,”  said  Bender  of 
NEXIS,  “but  it  has  no  pictures.”  That’s 
why  they  called  on  the  AP  color  slide 
library,  which  dates  back  to  1965. 

The  videodisc  stores  30  frames  per 
second,  or  54,000  frames  for  the  half  hour 
side  of  a  disc,  so  the  AP  collection  easily 
fits  on  less  than  half  of  a  side. 

Bender  said  that  in  the  future,  the  tool 
could  be  used  for  subscribers  to  pull 
together  what  they  wanted  to  see  from  a 
daily  newspaper.  “By  using  basic  techni¬ 
ques,  you  would  be  able  to  get  a  personal 
newspaper  every  day,”  he  said. 

“People  would  be  able  to  get  that 
aspect  of  the  paper  they  are  interested  in. 
Now,  I'm  a  sports  fan,  so  I  would  get  a  fat 
sports  section.” 

Bender  said  NEXIS  is  good  because  of 
its  size,  ease  and  speed  of  retrieval,  “but 
one  thing  it  lacks  is  the  notion  of  context. 
That’s  what  News  Peek  can  help.  My 
computer  .  .  .  adds  the  dimension  of 
context,  what  you  want,  and  adds  the 
dimension  of  visuals.” 


ADCIMS  software  program  runs 
on  TRW'Fujitsu’s  8500  system 


TRW-FUJITSU  Company  of  Has- 
brouck  Heights,  New  Jersey,  has 
announced  that  ADCIMS  (Advertising 
and  Circulation  Management  System) 
software  is  now  available  on  TRW- 
Fujitsu’s  TFC  8500  family  of  Information 
Systems. 

ADCIMS  software  has  been  developed 
by  Computech  Systems  (software  house) 
of  Hankins,  New  York,  especially  for 
newspapers  and  other  publications  and  is 
now  in  service  at  locations  from  Cape 
Cod,  Mass,  to  Oregon. 

The  ADCIMS  project  is  a  totally  inte¬ 
grated,  on-line,  interactive  system  de¬ 
signed  to  accommodate  a  broad  spectrum 
of  newspapers,  shoppers,  magazines, 
cable-television  franchises,  and/or  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  stations.  The  software 
package  manages  all  functions  of  produc¬ 
tion,  advertising  billing,  circulation  bill¬ 
ing,  accounts  receivable,  total  market 
coverage,  financial  distribution,  and  is 
designed  for  a  multi-cc  rporation  inter¬ 
leaved  general  ledger. 

Stuart  Ficklen,  a  principal  of  Com¬ 
putech  Systems  and  ADCIMS  project 
leader,  noted  these  benefits:  “First,  a 
highly  competitive  price  performance 
ratio  which  points  to  high-level  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  TRW-Fujitsu  Company  over 
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the  coming  months;  second,  unpre¬ 
cedented  reliability  of  the  product.  The 
TFC  8500  installation  life  cycle  shows  vir¬ 
tually  no  down-time;  and  third,  excellent 
entry  level  pricing  which  makes  the  pro¬ 
duct  accessible  to  the  smallest  of  news¬ 
papers.” 

The  software  project  has  its  sights 
trained  on  being  “The  Source”  for  smal¬ 
ler  newspapers  and  medium  to  ultra-large 
sized  groups  of  newspapers.  Portions  of 
the  ADCIMS  project  operate  in  a  number 
oflocationsforthe  Ottaway  Newspapers, 
a  subsidiary  of  Dow  Jones. 

ADCIMS  is  available  three  ways  at  the 
purchaser’s  option:  a  purchased/leased 
turnkey  system;  a  facilities  management 
operation;  and  a  service  bureau  facility 
with  training  on  how  to  operate  a  service 
bureau  business. 

The  American  conglomerate,  TRW, 
Inc.  and  the  Japanese  manufacturer,  Fu¬ 
jitsu  Ltd.  formed  THE  TRW-FUJITSU 
Company  in  May  of  1980  as  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  for  marketing  information  proces¬ 
sing  systems  to  the  United  States.  Ser¬ 
vice,  being  the  cornerstone  of  the 
ADCIMS  project,  will  be  provided  by  the 
TRW  Customer  Service  Division,  an 
organization  comprised  of  3,200  qualified 
engineers  and  technicians  in  over  200 


TRW-CSD  offices  nationwide. 

The  company  started  marketing  hard¬ 
ware  and  operating  systems  on  April  1, 
1981 ,  to  the  newspaper  industry.  The  cost 
of  the  ADCIMS  software  package  ranges 
between  $15,000  to  $35,0()0.  The  price  of 
the  hardware  (TFC  8500  system)  ranges 
from  $60,000  to  over  $200,000  depending 
upon  system  configuration. 

Fujitsu  Ltd.  is  a  one-third  owner  of 
Amdahl,  the  plug-compatible  computer 
firm,  and  produces  in  Japan  the  super¬ 
mini  (16  bit  computer  that  handles  32  bits 
at  a  time)  for  the  TFC  8500  system. 

Ficklen,  a  former  project  analyst  for 
NBC,  Harris  Data  Communications,  and 
Collins  Radio,  has  been  directing  the 
ADCIMS  project  for  the  past  five  years. 

GSD  signs  agreement 
with  Ebway 

Graphic  Systems  Division  (GSD)  of 
Rockwell  International  and  Ebway  In¬ 
dustries  of  Wauconda,  Illinois,  signed  a 
marketing  agreement  for  Ebway  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  GSD  will  be 
the  exclusive  sales  agent  for  Ebway  auto¬ 
matic  infeeds,  tension  systems  and  re¬ 
lated  equipment  for  use  with  single  width 
web  presses,  worldwide.  Both  GSD  and 
Ebway  will  supply  the  Ebway  equipment 
for  use  on  existing  press  installations  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
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It  takes  high  standards  of  quality  and  performance 
to  make  your  product  and  your  bottom  line  look 
great.  And  Huberset  meets  those  standards  by  giving 
you  an  offset  news  ink  with  consistently  high 
performance  and  great  economy.  Designed  especially 
for  the  newspaper  industry,  Huberset  gives  you  quick 
start  ups  and  smooth  runs  every  time.  This  means 
you’ll  get  less  paper  waste,  increased  mileage  and 
no  lost  press  time  due  to  ink  problems. 

Huberset  gives  you  the  quality,  consistency  and 
performance  you  need  to  make  sure  your  product 
and  your  bottom  line  look  great. 


When  you  match  Huberset’s  quality  and  consistency 
with  Huber’s  dependable  delivery  and  highly  skilled 
service  people,  you  have  all  the  reasons  why — Huberset 
is  the  smart  choice! 

First  In  Offset  News  Ink 

Serving  the  entire  nation. 

For  further  information  contact; 

J.M.  Huber  Corp.,  Printing  Ink  Division 
Thornall  St.,  Edison,  N.J.  08817 
(201)  549-8600 


New  England  production  executives 
discuss  information  explosion 


The  42nd  New  England  Newspaper 
Production  Executives’  Association 
meeting  drew  a  record  attendance  of 
more  than  500  executives  and  wives  for, 
three  days  of  sessions  (October  1-3)  on 
the  conference  theme  “Information  Ex¬ 
plosion  1981.” 

The  conference  was  held  at  the  Mount 
Washington  Hotel  in  New  Hampshire, 
site  of  the  historic  1944  International 
Monetary  Fund  meeting  known  as  the 
Bretton  Woods  Conference.  The  produc¬ 
tion  executives  discussed  topics  covering 
cable-tv,  flexographic  printing,  and  the 
new  AD  unit  sizes. 

Frank  Stanczak  of  the  ANPA/Re- 
search  Institute  in  Easton,  Pa., 
announced  a  study  authorized  by  the 
ANPA  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  Standard  Advertising  Unit 
(SAU)  system  to  all  display  advertisers. 
The  study  was  approved  by  the  Board  at 
its  meeting  in  September,  he  said. 

The  SAU  system  is  a  voluntary  prog¬ 
ram  adopted  earlier  this  year  and  de¬ 
signed  to  make  it  easier  for  advertisers, 
particularly  national  advertisers,  and 
their  agencies  to  place  ads  in  newspapers 
of  varying  format.  The  system,  Stanczak 
said,  went  into  effect  September  1,  and 
consists  of  a  set  of  25  basic  advertising 
sizes  that  can  be  used  by  all  broadsheet 
newspapers.  Sixteen  of  these  sizes, 
Stanczak  indicated,  also  can  be  used  by 
all  tabloid  newspapers. 

The  RI  staff  member  told  the  attendees 
the  new  study  will  determine  what 
changes  or  modifications  newspapers 
would  have  to  make  to  allow  them  to 
accept  a  full  range  of  ad  units  with  little  or 
no  excessive  white  space  or  “float.”  The 
“float”  problem,  he  said,  is  particularly 
troublesome  to  multi-market  retailers 
whose  advertising  messages  are  more  in- 
formation-packed  than  traditionally  more 
open  national  advertising  copy.  The 
study,  Stanczak  told  the  conference 
members,  will  also  examine  rate  card  and 
ad  invoice  formats. 

The  study  will  have  three  parts,  each 
conducted  by  a  different  newspaper  orga¬ 
nization,  Stanczak  indicated.  The  parts 
are:  Sizes  and  formats;  Problems  and 
opportunities  and  Fiscal  and  measure¬ 
ment  concerns. 

The  ANPA/RI  will  conduct  the  sizes 
and  formats  part,  Stanczak  stated,  while 
the  problems  and  opportunities  part  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau.  The  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers  and  the  International  Newspap¬ 
ers  Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives  will  have  responsibility  for  the  third 
part  of  the  study  on  fiscal  and  measure¬ 
ment  concerns,  he  said. 

Stanczak  went  on  to  say  the  study  was 


recommended  by  the  Working  Commit¬ 
tee  that  designed  the  SAU  system.  That 
group,  he  said,  was  chaired  by  Walter  E. 
Mattson,  president  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company,  and  will  oversee  the 
study.  A  preliminary  report,  according  to 
Stanczak,  is  expected  to  be  presented  to 
the  boards  of  ANPA  and  the  NAB  next 
April. 

In  the  top  300  newspaper  markets, 
Stanczak  declared,  70%  of  the  newspap¬ 
ers  print  on  58  inch  webs  or  less.  He  also 
said  85%  of  the  newspapers  now  print 
same  size. 

Stanczak  cautioned  newspapers  to 
submit  immediately  their  1982  rates  for 
advertising  to  SRDS  (Standard  Rate  and 
Data  Service).  He  also  said  the  SAU  sys¬ 
tem  program  was  mailed  September  1 ,  by 
the  NNA  (National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion)  and  ANR  (American  Newspaper 
Representatives)  to  their  member  news¬ 
papers. 

Fred  Dressier  an  executive  of  the  Kid- 
der-Stacy  Company  of  Agawam,  Mass., 
presented  an  overview  of  flexographic 
printing.  He  discussed  the  roller  con¬ 
figurations  in  flexographic  printing,  stat¬ 
ing  that  ink  is  laid  down  with  either  a 
single  roller  or  two  rollers.  The  Kidder- 
Stacy  flexographic  press,  he  said,  uses 
water  based  inks  and  a  single  roller  along 
with  a  reverse  doctor  blade. 

Dressier  told  the  conference  members 
that  a  flexo  unit  designed  by  Kidder- 
Stacy  was  installed  and  operating  on  a 
daily  basis  at  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  said  there  were  some  problems 
with  second  impression  set-off  but  that 
would  be  resolved  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  conference  members  were  shown 
a  chart  by  Dressier  which  compared  flex¬ 
ographic  printing  against  100%  offset 
printing.  Some  of  the  items  in  the  com¬ 
parison  included:  no  misting  by  flexog¬ 
raphy;  a  33%  power  requirement  by 
flexo;  a  10%  maintenance  by  flexo;  a  50% 
ink  cost  by  flexo;  a  50%  manning  require¬ 
ment  by  flexo;  a  30%  operating  cost  by 
flexo;  a  33%  capital  cost  by  flexo;  and  a 
1%  printing  waste  by  flexo. 

Robert  Phelps,  executive  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  told  the  conference  mem¬ 
bers  the  impact  of  cable-tv  and  the  other 
new  technologies  such  as  videotext  and 
teletex  on  the  newspaper  industry  was 
different  from  previous  technological 
events  such  as  radio  and  television.  He 
declared  the  “Revolution  is  here  now.” 

Phelps  stated  there  are  in  the  U.S. 
today;  200  million  tv  sets,  4,000  cable 
systems,  2,000  cable  systems  under  con¬ 
struction  and  178  pay  cable  firms  in  New 
England.  AT&T,  Phelps  said,  announced 
support  recently  for  the  design  concept  of 
Telidon  and  Phelps  said  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  was  expected 


to  support  these  specifications. 

The  Globe’s  executive  editor  had  two 
general  comments  on  the  future  of  news¬ 
papers.  He  said  newspapers  were  hurt  by 
radio  (past  history  of  radio)  and  in  those 
towns  with  a  second  newspaper  only  the 
strongest  will  survive.  People,  he  said, 
have  less  time  for  newspapers. 

Phelps  went  on  to  say  cable  tv  will  frag¬ 
ment  the  mass  market  and  therefore, 
there  will  be  thousands  of  smaller  “Blip 
Generation”  audiences.  Some,  he  stated, 
will  be  attracted  to  all  news  programs, 
others  pay-tv,  some  by  the  games  and 
others  by  pomo-movies. 

Commenting  on  the  thrust  of  cable  tv 
and  the  strengths  of  newspapers  for  the 
future,  Phelps  said,  people  will  use  the 
new  technologies  to  access  databases  for 
facts  but  will  not  read  long  accounts  via 
terminals.  He  said  tests  on  two-way  cable 
were  disappointing,  and  newspapers 
were  easier  to  read  than  cable  tv  screens. 
Also,  newspapers  are  not  as  expensive  as 
the  cable  systems  when  you  compare  25 
to  30  cents  a  day  against  a  $20  per  month 
cable  tv  charge,  he  stated. 

Cable  tv  will  hurt  magazines,  local 
commercial  tv  and  local  movie  houses, 
Phelps  predicted,  and  cable  tv  programs 
may  be  shallow  if  they  follow  the  formats 
of  regular  tv  programs. 

Comparing  the  writing  in  newspapers 
and  cable  tv,  Phelps  said  there  is  good 
writing  in  newspapers  while  the  writing  in 
cable  tv  is  not  good.  Newspapers,  he 
stated,  can  put  flesh  on  the  bones  of  stor- 
ies  and  make  the  stories  more 
meaningful. 

Phelps  told  the  conference  members 
that  cable  tv  will  be  adopted  more  slowly 
than  predicted,  however,  cable  tv  and 
newspapers  will  compliment  each  other 
in  the  f^uture.  Sunday  newspapers,  he 
said,  would  not  be  hurt  by  cable  tv  but  the 
afternoon  papers  will  be. 

The  Globe’s  executive  editor  recom¬ 
mended  newspapers  study  the  new  tech¬ 
nologies  of  videotext  and  teletex  but 
move  cautiously  into  these  areas.  He  said 
newspapers  in  the  future  will  continue  to 
need  good  reporters,  good  editors  and 
good  reproduction.  In  the  year  2000, 
Phelps  predicted,  10%  of  the  U.S.  house¬ 
holds  will  have  two-way  interactive  sys¬ 
tems. 

Sony  shows  camera 
with  disc  storage 

Sony  Corporation  announced  recently 
it  had  developed  a  prototype  filmless 
camera  that  captures  images  on  an  elec¬ 
tronic  disc  storage  device.  The  company 
plans  to  market  an  improved  version  in 
about  two  years. 

The  new  camera  is  called  Mavica  and 
looks  like  a  standard  35-millimeter 
camera.  It  is  expected  to  cost  about  $600 
with  the  discs  to  cost  about  $2.50  each 
and  hold  50  frames. 
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ences,  both  televised  and  other  types,”  in 
the  future. 

Speakes  denied  that  the  "honeymoon” 
between  Reagan  and  the  American  public 
is  ending.  “The  honeymoon  still  lives  and 
the  marriage  between  Ronald  Reagan  and 
the  American  people  is  a  good  one,”  he 
said. 

Although  he  may  not  have  realized  it, 
that  statement  by  Speakes  directly  con¬ 
flicted  with  an  earlier  one  made  at  another 
session  by  UPI’s  longtime  White  House 
reporter  Helen  Thomas. 

Thomas  said  “with  the  assasination 
attempt  so  early  in  his  presidency  and  the 
undoubted  readiness  of  the  country  to 
give  Reagan  a  chance  to  fulfill  those 
promises.  .  .  he  has  been  accorded  a 
longer  than  usual  honeymoon.  But  many 
observers  now  believe  that  honeymoon  is 
ending.” 

Commenting  on  Reagan's  relationship 
with  the  news  media,  Thomas  said,  “his 
palace  guard  learned  to  manage  the  news 
in  the  campaign  and  they  are  continuing 
the  same  strategy.  They  are  arbiters  who 
decide  what  the  press  should  and  should 
not  know. 

“We  do  have  daily  briefings  and  Larry 
Speakes  and  David  Gergen  do  their  jobs 
well  within  the  realm  of  often  little  or  no 
information  to  dispense.  That  informa¬ 
tion  is  power  and  it  is  coveted  by  the  inner 
circle,”  Thomas  said. 

“None  of  the  top  aides  have  lived  true 
to  their  credo  of  a  passion  for  anonym¬ 
ity,”  she  added.  “They  are  available  for 
any  morning  tv  news  program  or  any  of 
the  Sunday  talk  shows.  However,  they  do 
not  allow  that  kind  of  exposure  for 
Reagan.” 

Thomas  also  chided  Reagan  for  “final¬ 
ly”  holding  a  news  conference,  which  she 
said  was  held  as  a  result  of  a  “sheer  build 
up  of  pressure.”  Thomas  praised  Reagan 
for  his  performance  at  that  press  confer¬ 
ence  two  weeks  ago,  stating,  “he  was 
well  prepared  for  the  quiz  and  won  high 
marks  for  his  performance.” 

During  his  address,  Speakes  said  more 
than  2,000  reporters  are  accredited  to 
cover  President  Reagan.  He  said  when 
the  hostages  were  released  in  Iran,  about 
1 ,000  reporters  were  at  the  White  House. 
He  said  this  compares  to  12  reporters  at 
the  White  House  when  President  Truman 
announced  the  bombing  at  Hiroshima. 

Speakes  said  his  office  was  the  same 
one  President  Eisenhower’s  press  secret¬ 
ary  Jim  Haggerty  used  to  conduct  daily 
press  briefings  in.  Now  the  daily  press 
briefings  are  conducted  in  an  auditorium 
that  holds  about  100.  On  many  days,  he 
said,  it  is  standing  room  only. 
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Success  stories  about  newspapers 
which  have  converted  from  evening  to 
morning  publication  continue  to  be  a  hot 
topic  among  editors. 

UPI’s  Edicon  was  no  exception  as 
newspapermen  listened  to  executives 
from  three  dailies  explain  why  switching 
to  A.M.  publication  has  helped  to  insure 
their  growth  in  the  marketplace. 

Thomas  Morton,  managing  editor  of 
the  Berkshire  Eagle  in  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
said  converting  to  morning  publication  on 
April  30, 1979  enabled  his  paper  to  stop  its 
circulation  erosion  in  a  “shrinking” 
market. 

He  said  the  Eagle’s  circulation  was 
32,000  15  years  ago  and  had  slipped  to 
under  30,000  before  the  switch.  The  pap¬ 
er’s  circulation  is  now  32,700. 

“We  have  found  readers  we  didn’t 
know  existed,”  Morton  commented, 
adding  the  Eagle  did  little  advance  re¬ 
search  before  making  the  conversion. 

“We  changed  on  faith,”  he  remarked. 

Morton  said  the  Eagle  improved  its  loc¬ 
al  coverage  when  it  made  the  conversion. 
He  said  the  paper  hired  a  copy  editor  and 
a  “new  reporter”  and  added  layout 
people. 

Since  the  conversion,  the  Eagle  has 
also  been  running  “two  to  four”  pages  of 
business  news  a  day,  Morton  continued. 
He  said  the  Eagle  intends  to  buy  a  small 
amount  of  stock  in  the  public  companies 
located  in  its  market  area  to  give  its  busi¬ 
ness  reporters  more  access  to  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  “major  problems”  of  converting 
were  not  in  the  newsroom  but  in  circula¬ 
tion,  Morton  noted.  He  said  when  the 
conversion  was  first  made,  the  paper 
gained  700  in  circulation  “despite  no  ex¬ 
tra  help  or  money  for  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment.” 

Nine  months  after  converting,  the  pap¬ 
er  added  district  managers,  four  more 
cars,  and  equipped  all  its  vehicles  with 
two-way  radios. 

“We’re  very  pleased  with  the  conver¬ 
sion,”  Morton  concluded,  but  he  said  his 
company  has  no  plans  to  convert  to  morn¬ 
ing  publication  the  three  other  dailies  it 
owns. 

James  McMillen,  publisher  of  the 
Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun  which  converted  in 
September  1977,  said  his  paper’s  costs 
rose  30%  after  conversion  but  the  cost 
rise  was  offset  by  an  equal  increase  in 
retail  advertising  revenues. 

“They  (retailers)  liked  being  in  the  pap¬ 
er  all  day  and  really  beefed  up  their  sche¬ 
dules,”  he  said. 

McMillen  said  his  paper  announced  its 
conversion  after  the  fvst  of  the  month 


when  subscribers  had  already  paid  their 
bills  and  made  the  swtich  in  the  middle  of 
the  month  “to  give  them  time  enough  to 
get  used  to  it.” 

He  remarked  that  many  of  the  paper’s 
junior  carriers  quit  after  the  conversion 
and  were  replaced  by  retirees  seeking  to 
augment  their  incomes. 

McMillen  said  weekday  circulation  is 
up  11.8%  in  September  1981  over  a  year 
ago  while  Sunday  circulation  is  up  5%. 

He  noted  that  “Sunday  rack  sales  are 
hurt  by  conversion  because  there’s  less 
time  on  the  rack.” 

He  advised  newspapers  contemplating 
making  the  conversion  to  “spend  money 
for  a  marketing  survey.  Don’t  jump  in. 
Know  where  your’re  going.” 

Max  Jennings,  executive  editor  of  the 
Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune  which  made  the 
switch  on  February  4, 1980,  said  the  con¬ 
version  was  part  of  an  overall  growth 
strategy  in  the  Phoenix  market  by  the 
paper’s  owner,  Cox  Newspapers. 

Before  the  Tribune  went  to  mornings,  it 
introduced  a  Sunday  paper,  he  noted. 

“Next  year  our  classified  advertising 
revenues  will  be  about  $3  million,”  Jen¬ 
nings  said.  “Before  Cox  bought  the  pap¬ 
er,  total  revenues  were  $3  million.” 

He  said  management’s  philosophy  in 
converting  was  to  “involve  everyone,  de¬ 
velop  a  great  deal  of  synergy.” 

Jennings  said  the  Mesa  Tribune’s  cir¬ 
culation  is  about  35,000  daily  and  has 
more  than  doubled  in  four  years.  He  re¬ 
marked  that  the  Tribune  launched  a  cir¬ 
culation  drive  along  with  its  conversion 
and  posted  “an  immediate  circulation 
gain.  Right  now  we  are  running  14% 
ahead  of  last  year.” 

Another  Cox  paper  in  the  Phoenix  sub¬ 
urbs,  Tempe  News,  converted  to  A.M.  on 
July  1,  1981. 

Tempe  News  has  jumped  in  circulation 
to  1 1 ,000  from  8,400  since  it  switched  to 
A.M.,  Jenning  said.  The  News  also  added 
a  Sunday  paper. 

The  pennysaver  is  distributed  with  the 
Tribune  and  News  on  Wednesdays  as 
part  of  a  total  market  coverage  package. 

Jennings  said  Cox  is  considering  using 
the  pennysaver  to  “compete  with  mar¬ 
riage  mail”  by  offering  to  distribute  retail¬ 
ers’  circulars  with  it. 

Since  converting  to  A.M.  means  print¬ 
ing  the  News  and  Tribune  at  night,  Jen¬ 
nings  remarked  the  “idle  press  time”  has 
“increased  our  commercial  printing  enor¬ 
mously.” 

Jennings  said  the  $10,000  his  paper  paid 
for  market  research  before  converting 
was  “the  best  money  we  ever  spent. 
We’re  going  to  do  it  again  this  year.” 
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U.S.  backs  voluntary 
funding  of  UN  supps 


The  United  States  has  tentatively 
agreed  to  a  United  Nations  resolution 
saying  funding  “should  be  sought  on  a 
voluntary  basis”  for  the  World  Newspap¬ 
er  Supplement,  a  quarterly  featuring  arti¬ 
cles  in  support  of  establishing  a  “new 
intemation^  economic  order.” 

The  supplement  is  published  by  16 
foreign  newspapers  in  both  industrialized 
and  developing  countries.  No  United 
States  or  British  newspapers  carried  the 
supplements  although  papers  in  both 
cc  antries  including  the  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  Christian  Science  Monitor  were 
asked  to  participate. 

The  London  Times  and  the  Guardian 
also  declined  to  take  part  in  the  supple¬ 
ment  program. 

Begun  in  June  1979,  the  supplements 
were  funded  primarily  by  $1.25  million 
grant  from  the  Japan  Shipbuilding  Found¬ 
ation  of  Tokyo  which  the  UN  adminis¬ 
tered.  Several  UN  specialized  agenices 
includng  UNESCO,  the  World  Health 
Organization,  and  the  World  Bank  also 
contributed  funds  or  services  to  the  sup¬ 
plement  program. 

Newspapers  participating  in  the  pro¬ 
ject  received  $490,440  in  cash  payments 
to  reimburse  them  for  their  newsprint 
costs,  according  to  a  UN  balance  sheet  on 
the  project. 


The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
approved,  372  to  19,  a  measure  to  cut  off 
fiinds  for  UNESCO  if  it  tries  to  imple¬ 
ment  steps  to  control  the  press. 

Approval  came  after  President  Reagan 
urged  that  the  measure  be  adopted. 

Citing  the  Declaration  of  Talloires  in  a 
letter  to  House  Speaker  O'Neil,  Reagan 
asserted  that  “restrictions  (on  the 
press)  .  .  .  that  have  been  proposed  by 
certain  members  of  UNESCO  are  un¬ 
acceptable  to  the  United  States.” 

The  President  singled  out  efforts  to 
license  journalists  in  the  name  of  “pro¬ 
tecting”  them  as  an  example  of  the  type 
of  threat  that  should  be  blocked. 

“We  do  not  feel  we  can  continue  to 
support  a  UNESCO  that  turns  its  back  on 
the  high  purposes  this  organization  was 
originally  intended  to  serve,”  Reagan 
said. 

The  measure  approved  by  the  House 
was  proposed  by  Rep.  Robin  L.  Beard  Jr. 


Total  expenditures  for  the  World 
Newspaper  Supplement  were  $1,349,608 
including  a  $53,000  “estimate  for 
skeleton  project  for  1981.” 

The  supplement  program  spent 
$340,435  to  cover  the  travel  expenses  of 
the  editors  who  met  quarterly,  usually  in 
Paris  or  Vienna. 

The  project’s  editors  met  Septem¬ 
ber  22  and  23  in  Mexico  City  in  an  attempt 
to  solicit  funding  from  outside  the  UN  for 
the  quarterlies.  If  they  fail,  the  World 
Newspaper  Supplement  program  is  likely 
to  come  to  an  end. 

Excelsior,  which  has  received  $24,000 
for  carrying  the  supplements,  hosted 
the  meeting. 

After  the  existence  of  the  supplement 
program  was  disclosed  in  the  U.S.  press 
last  May  28,  Elliott  Abrams,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Orga¬ 
nization  Affairs,  called  the  program  an 
“illegitimate  expenditure”  of  UN  funds 
and  a  “violation  of  journalism  ethics.” 
Abrams  also  sent  a  letter  of  protest  to  UN 
Secretary-General  Waldheim. 

Charles  Lichenstein,  U.S.  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  UN  for  Special  Political 
Affairs,  said  the  U.S.  decided  to  go  along 
with  the  resolution  so  as  not  offend 
France  and  Japan  which  have  expressed 
strong  support  for  the  supplement 
program. 


(R-Tenn.)  as  an  amendment  to  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill.  It  states: 

“Sec.  104.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  autho¬ 
rized  to  be  appropriated  by  section  102(a) 
(2)  of  this  Act  or  by  any  other  Act  for 
‘International  Organizations  and  Confer¬ 
ences’  may  be  used  for  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  its  contribution  toward 
the  assessed  budget  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Orgaization  if  that  organization  imple¬ 
ments  any  policy  or  procedure  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  license  journalists  or  their 
publications,  to  censor  or  otherwise  res¬ 
trict  the  free  flow  of  information  within  or 
among  countries  or  to  impose  mandatory 
codes  of  journalistic  practice  or  ethics. 

“(b)  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  report  to 
the  (Tongress  with  respect  to  whether  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  has  taken  any 
action  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.” 


Asahi  Shimbun  of  Tokyo  and  Paris’  Le 
Monde  each  received  $^,000  as  reim¬ 
bursements  for  their  participation  in  the 
supplement  program. 

The  project  was  conceived  by  Jean 
Schwoebel,  former  diplomatic  correson- 
dent  for  Le  Monde.  Schwoebel  is  edito¬ 
rial  coordinator  of  the  supplements. 

The  UN’s  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
formation,  headed  by  Under  Secretary- 
General  Yasushi  Akashi  of  Japan,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  administering  the  funds  for 
the  supplement  program.  Akashi’s  prede¬ 
cessor,  Genichi  Akatani,  also  of  Japan, 
agreed  to  help  Schwoebel  get  the  supple¬ 
ment  project  underway  and  solicited  the 
$1.25  million  grant  from  the  Japan  Ship¬ 
building  Foundation. 

The  resolution  allows  the  supplement 
program  to  receive  funds  through  the  UN 
from  private  donors,  member  countries, 
or  specialized  agencies. 

Lichenstein  asserted  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion’s  effect  “will  be  to  discourage  this 
activity  (for  the  supplement  program).” 

He  said  private  groups  or  individuals 
giving  money  for  the  supplements  will 
come  under  scrutiny  by  the  U.S. 

The  ambassador  added  that  the  UN’s 
specialized  agencies,  which  rely  on  U.S. 
funding  for  a  considerable  part  of  their 
budgets,  were  not  likely  to  continue  pro¬ 
viding  finanical  support  to  a  project 
which  the  Reagan  Administration  finds 
objectionable. 

“We  deplore  it,”  Lichenstein  said  of 
the  supplement  program,  “and  regard  it 
as  inapporpriate.” 

The  supplement  resolution  was 
adopted  at  a  meeting  involving  diplomats 
from  the  West,  countries  of  the  Third 
World,  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies. 

The  resolution  reads,  “Necessary  and 
additional  funding  should  be  sught  on  a 
voluntary  basis  for  the  World  Newspaper 
Supplement  in  order  to  provide  objective, 
attributable,  and  efficient  information  on 
international  economic  matters  and  de¬ 
velopment  issues  including  a  new  intema- 
tion^  economic  order.” 

*  ♦  * 

Editors  from  16  foreign  newspapers 
meeting  as  guests  of  the  newspaper  Ex¬ 
celsior  in  Mexico  City  failed  to  find  a  new 
source  of  funds  for  the  United  Nations’ 
World  Newspaper  Supplements. 

Despite  this  setback,  the  editors  intend 
to  publish  a  December  edition  of  the  UN 
quarterly  and  hope  to  publish  one  in 
March  as  well. 

The  editors  will  meet  again  in  Decem¬ 
ber  at  the  world  headquarters  of  UN¬ 
ESCO  in  Paris  in  another  effort  to  solicit 
new  funds  to  keep  the  project  going. 

Leila  Doss  of  the  Department  of  In¬ 
formation  said  the  United  Nations  will 
continue  to  coordinate  the  supplement 
program  and  provide  input  on  its  views. 

She  said  the  newspapers  involved  in 
the  program  will  pay  for  printing  the  sup¬ 
plements  themselves. 


Reagan  supports  measure 
to  cut  off  UNESCO  funds 
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Newspaper  and  tv 
coverage  criticized 


Of  the  things  a  newspaf>er  does  in  its 
community,  one  task  is  taking  on  greater 
importance  in  the  age  of  electronics, 
according  to  one  participant  in  a  sympo¬ 
sium  on  September  20;  Newspapers  need 
to  stop  helping  America  become  the  “na¬ 
tion  of  opinionated  dummies”  into  which 
television  is  turning  it. 

According  to  a  number  of  panelists  at 
the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial’s 
Centennial  symposium,  “The  Newspap¬ 
er  and  the  Community,”  papers  are  not 
carrying  out  that  task  very  well,  and 
things  may  get  worse  in  the  future. 

Among  problems  mentioned  by  va¬ 
rious  panelists: 

— Newspapers  don’t  always  say  very 
much,  and  what  they  do  say  is  usually 
boring; 

— Some  papers  have  responded  to  the 
competitive  pressure  of  television  news 
with  gimmicks,  slickness,  and  less  sub¬ 
stance;  and 

— Newspapers  have  huge  blind  spots, 
missing  a  lot  of  news — bad  and  good — 
that  needs  reporting  and  concentrating 
too  much  on  the  bad  news  that  is  re¬ 
ported. 

All  of  these  problems  involve  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  newspaper  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  panelists  seemed  to  agree. 
Several  panelist  indicated  that,  at  times, 
there  was  a  difference  between  what  the 
community  wanted  from  its  newspaper, 
and  what  the  newspaper  thought  the  com¬ 
munity  needed  from  its  newspaper. 

A  question  from  the  audience  brought 


that  into  closer  focus:  How  does  a  news¬ 
paper  listen  to  its  community?  Most 
panelists  referred  to  newspapers’  letters- 
to-the-editor  sections  as  an  important 
means  of  two-way  communication,  but 
Patrick  J.  Owens,  Washington-based  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Newsday  newspaper  of 
Long  Island,  New  York  (and  a  former 
executive  editor  of  the  Commercial) 
advocated  a  more  intimate  approach: 

“I  drink  a  lot  in  saloons,”  he  said. 

About  150  people  attended  the  sympo¬ 
sium,  moderated  by  the  Commercials’ 
managing  editor,  Tom  Parsons. 

Too  negative,  too  boring 

Louis  L.  Ramsay  Jr.  of  Pine  Bluff, 
chief  executive  officer  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Simmons  First  National 
Bank — and  the  only  panelist  not  affiliated 
with  the  newspaper  industry — said  news¬ 
papers  were  too  frequently  negative,  and 
even  more  frequently  boring. 

If  there  is  a  bias  against  government 
and  public  officials  in  news  reports,  Ram¬ 
say  said,  the  community  “must  speak 
out  ...  for  more  positive  news  and 
editorials.” 

Communities,  especially  smaller  ones 
like  Pine  Bluff  (population  57,000),  feel 
possessive  about  the  local  newspaper,  he 
said,  and  expect  it  to  be  an  ally  and  friend. 
But  an  emphasis  on  the  negative  stories 
are  unncessarily  sensationalized  with 
front-page  headlines,  he  said. 

“The  press  has  the  power  to  arouse 
us  .  .  .forgoodorbad,”hesaid.  “Aslip 


of  the  tongue,  or  a  slip  of  the  pen  .  .  . 
can  undermine  a  community  or  even  an 
entire  nation.” 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  some  news 
writers  are  too  “laborious,”  and  present 
far  too  many  details  in  long  and  boring 
news  stories.  And  news  stories  some¬ 
times  blur  the  “murky  distinction”  be¬ 
tween  news  and  opinion,  he  said. 

Gene  Foreman,  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  a  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Commercial,  agreed 
that  papers  often  bored  their  readers. 
This,  he  said,  has  been  a  by-product  of  a 
basically  good  trend  toward  more  in- 
depth  reporting,  an  attempt  to  go  beyond 
coverage  of  events  to  explanations  of 
how  those  events  2ifrect  the  community 
and  nation. 

Joe  Stroud,  a  McGehee  native  who  is 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  a 
former  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial,  said  newspapers  were  indeed 
boring,  and  lacked  credibility.  He  blamed 
newspapers’  “misguided”  response  to 
the  challenge  of  television  news  for  some 
of  the  problem. 

“We’ve  done  damage  to 
ourselves  .  .  .with gimmickry  .  .  .and 
a  cheapening  of  the  product,”  he  said. 
“We  tell  too  much  about  a  lot  of  things, 
too  little  about  most  things.” 

‘Need  to  know  the  bad’ 

Stroud  disagreed  with  Ramsay  that 
newspapers  were  too  negative  in  their  re¬ 
porting. 

“We  need  to  know  the  bad  news  about 
ourselves,”  Stroud  said.  “We  .  .  .don’t 
tell  enough  of  it.  Newspapers  .  .  .  must 
never  be  merely  a  booster.” 

He  said  that  it  was  easy  enough  to  con¬ 
gratulate  newspapers’  good  works  at  the 
symposium,  but  that  papers  were  failing 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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(Continued  from  page  60) 
to  report  crucial  issues  of  the  day,  such  as 
the  growing  wave  of  “religious 
intolerance  .  .  .  and  religious  bigotry" 
in  the  fundamentalist  movement,  and  the 
coming  impact  of  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion’s  drastic  cuts  in  social  programs. 

The  papers  failed  to  tell  their  readers 
that  Reaganomics  was  just  a  conserva¬ 
tive,  though  equally  impossible,  version 
of  “guns  and  butter”  economics,  replac¬ 
ing  social  programs  with  a  tax  cut,  Stroud 
said.  Cutting  social  programs  will  cause 
great  pain  to  the  poor  and  underpri¬ 
vileged — that  part  of  the  community  that 
most  needs  a  newspaper’s  help,  and  sel¬ 
dom  gets  it,  he  said. 

Owens  remarked  that  a  newspaper’s 
dual  role  as  a  money-making  business  and 
public  voice  was  never  an  easy  one,  and 
shouldn’t  be.  Ethical  questions,  howev¬ 
er,  are  answered  by  newspapers  in  a  stan¬ 
dard  fashion,  he  said,  with  publishers  sit¬ 
ting  down  with  management,  and  asking: 

“How  much  will  integrity  cost  us,  and 
can  we  afford  it?” 

Sam  W.  Papert  Jr.  of  Dallas,  president 
of  Arkansas  Dailies,  a  national¬ 
advertising  representation  company  for 
medium  to  small  newspapers,  said  a 
newspaper  was  first  and  foremost  a  busi¬ 
ness,  and  had  to  sell  advertisements  be¬ 
fore  it  could  print  news.  That  dual  role 
strengthens  a  newspaper,  he  said,  and 
makes  it  part  of  the  community. 

Abbreviated  scenarios 

Television  news  took  a  beating  along 
with  the  print  media.  Owens  said  televi¬ 
sion  was  turning  Americans  into  “a  na¬ 
tion  of  opinionated  dummies,”  because  it 
presented  abbreviated  scenarios  of 
events,  and  viewers  came  away  thinking 
they  knew  what  was  going  on.  Newspap¬ 
ers  must  avoid  the  same  trap,  he  said. 

Paul  Greenberg,  Pulitzer  Piize  winning 
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editorial  page  editor  of  the  Commercial 
and  a  panelist,  criticized  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  news  for  being  “episodic,”  present¬ 
ing  one  event  after  another,  with  no  con¬ 
tinuity. 

“We  turn  on  the  television,  and  bam, 
there’s  violence,  bam,  there’s  the  result 
of  a  long  chain  of  events,”  Greenberg 
said.  “There  is  no  sense  of  interpretation, 
no  sense  of  values  .  .  ” 

Even  when  newspapers  offer  that  inter¬ 
pretation,  it  doesn’t  ^ways  help,  Stroud 
said,  because  television  is  undermining 
the  effort. 

“Television  is  affecting  our  attention 
span  in  ever  more  drastic  ways,”  he  said. 
People,  including  himself,  are  reading 
newspapers  poorly,  always  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  its  all  been  said  before, 
Stroud  said.  But,  he  added,  it  has  not  all 
been  said. 

The  challenge  facing  papers  is  to  re¬ 
main  in  touch  with  the  voiceless  poor  of 
the  community,  he  said.  It  is  paradoxical 
that  the  complaints  about  newspaper 
biases  most  often  come  from  the  political 
right  and  the  flnancialy  secure,  Stroud 
said,  while  the  poor  and  working-class 
people  are  the  ones  who  must  suffer  from 
newspapers’  failures. 

That’s  where  drinking  in  saloons  com¬ 
es  in,  Owens  said. 

“There  just  isn’t  a  substitute  for  it,”  he 
said.  Letters  to  the  editor  are  written  by  a 
certain  class  of  people,  he  said,  while  sa¬ 
loons  contain  a  different,  but  no  less  ar¬ 
ticulate  group. 

Owens,  early  in  his  remarks,  recalled 
the  early  1960s  in  Pine  Bluff,  when  he 
covered  a  White  Citizens  Council  rally  in 
Dollarway,  and  was  thrown  out  by  a 
“group  of  thugs.” 

He  said  a  now-defunct  “separate-but- 
equal  saloon”  on  Main  Street  was  a  favo¬ 
rite  haunt,  where  one  could  learn  a  few 
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things  that  did  not  appear  in  the  Commer¬ 
cial’s  letters  column. 

“It  was  clear  then  that  this  town 
needed  to  change,”  he  said,  adding  that 
the  Commercial  helped  with  that  change 
during  his  tenure  here.  “When  I  came, 
there  were  water  fountains  white  people 
could  drink  from,  and  water  fountains 
black  people  could  drink  from  .  .  .Heft 
here  tired.” 

AP  seeks  director 
nominations 

The  nominating  committee  of  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  will  meet  in  New  York  Mon¬ 
day,  November  16,  at  9  a.m.,  to  nominate 
directors. 

Under  a  resolution  of  the  membership, 
the  committee  must  nominate  no  fewer 
than  two  members  as  candidates  for  each 
vacancy  and  present  a  report  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  members  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  April  26,  1982. 

The  directors  elected  from  the  general 
membership  whose  terms  will  expire  in 
April  1982  are  as  follows: 

Jack  Tarver,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consititu- 
tion  and  Journal',  W.S.  Morris,  III,  Au¬ 
gusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and  Herald', 
Robert  G.  Marbut,  Ypsilanti  (Mich.) 
Press;  John  F.  McGee,  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Daily  Mail 

Robert  C.  Achom,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette. 

The  director  from  cities  under  50,000 
population  whose  term  expires  in  April 
1982  is  Charles  S.  Rowe,  Fredericksburg 
(Va.)  Free  Lance-Star. 

The  by-laws  provide  that  no  director 
shall  be  elected  to  hold  office  for  more 
than  three  consecutive  terms.  Of  the 
directors  listed  above,  Tarver  is  not  a 
candidate  for  renomination. 
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Electronic  news  systems 
dominate  NNA  meeting 


By  George  Brandon 

The  question  for  community  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  attending  the  96th  annual 
National  Newspaper  Association  Con¬ 
vention  and  Trade  Show  in  Boston  last 
week  may  well  have  been:  “Is  the  future 
now?” 

Scattered  among  the  traditional  work¬ 
shop  offerings  on  editorial,  business  and 
management  subjects  September  30- 
October  3  were  three  sessions  on  the  fu¬ 
ture-tech  world  of  electronic  information 
systems.  At  the  end  of  each,  the  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  publishers  who,  above  all, 
take  pride  in  serving  the  grassroots  level 
of  American  newspaper  readership, 
small-town  weeklies  and  dailies,  made  it 
clear  they  are  keeping  abreast  of  the 
burgeoning  possibilities  for  electronic 
publishing. 

Questions  such  as:  “What  can  I  do? 
My  local  cable  operator  won’t  give  me  a 
lease  on  an  exclusive  basis.”  Or  “Does  it 
really  make  any  sense  for  us  to  be  getting 
into  cable  or  videotex!  right  now  with 
low-power  tv  and  direct  satellite  broad¬ 
casting  right  around  the  comer?” 

But  after  sitting  through  sessions  on 
videotex!  and  cable  news  systems 
already  up  and  operating  and  an  overview 
of  the  electronic  information  industry  by 
an  AT&T  research  vicepresident,  a  pub¬ 
lisher  may  have  been  no  closer  to  the 
answer  to  the  crucial  question  of  whether 
the  age  of  electronic  publishing  is  upon 
us,  or  still  beyond  the  horizon. 

Richard  A.  Myers,  vicepresident  for 
newspaper  operations  of  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  of  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y.,  gave 
a  progress  report  on  a  simple  teletext 
News  Cable  Service  being  operated  by 
the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times,  a 
42,000-circulation  evening  and  Sunday 
daily.  After  two  years  of  operating  the 
cable  news  channel  24-hours-a-day, 
seven-days-a-week,  the  Dow  Jones  sub¬ 
sidiary  has  found  through  recent  market 
research  that  89%  of  the  cable  subscri¬ 
bers  now  are  turning  to  the  news  channel 
on  a  regular  basis. 

Charles  A.  Phillips,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  special  markets  for  Radio  Shack, 
which  manufactures  a  TRS-80  Videotex 
terminal  selling  for  as  low  as  $399,  re¬ 
ported  that  both  the  CompuServe  and 
The  Source  national  data  bases  available 
to  owners  of  home  computer  terminals  so 
far  have  attracted  about  15,000  subscri¬ 
bers  each. 

While  30,000  subscribers  may  not  seem 
so  impressive  in  terms  of  penetration  of 
households  nationwide,  Phillips  con¬ 
ceded,  it  nevertheless  represents  “really 
dramatic”  growth  over  the  less  than  8,000 
subscribers  the  two  experimental  data  re- 
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trieval  systems  had  just  a  year  ago. 

Morris  Tanenbaum,  executive 
vicepresident  of  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  may  have  addressed  the 
question  on  every  publisher's  mind  a  bit 
more  directly.  “Futurists  have  been 
saying  for  some  years  how  there’ll  be  no 
printed  newspapers  in  the  future,’’ 
Tanenbaum  allowed.  “That  prospect 
seems  pretty  far-fetched  to  me  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  to  you  to. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bell  System 
estimates  that  less  than  10%  of  U.S. 
households  will  subscribe  to  electronic 
information  systems  by  1990.”  Tanen¬ 
baum  told  the  publisher  that  figure  repre¬ 
sents  a  “sizable  market”  but  “not  so 
large  that  it’s  likely  to  divert  you  from 
your  primary  line  of  business.” 

Tan  nbaum  issued  a  mild  warning  to 
those  who  might  be  a  little  too  ready  to 
embrace  the  electronic  information  age  as 
a  fait  accompli.  “There  is  ...  a  fun¬ 
damental  difference  between  a  society 
that  possesses  a  few  computers  and  tele¬ 
phones  and  one  that  is  truly  becoming  an 
Information  Society,”  he  said. 

Tanenbaum  predicted  the  true  dawning 
of  an  Information  Age  will  occur  only 
when  “a  critical  mass  of  available  in¬ 
formation  services”  is  reached.  Only 
then,  he  said,  will  the  average  consumer 
understand  “what  the  Information  Age  is 
supposed  to  mean  to  him  ...  If  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  never  had  such  capabilities  be¬ 
fore,  he  won’t  have  much  notion  of  what 
,he’s  missing.” 

To  reach  the  “critictil  nass”  of  avail¬ 
able  information  services,  Tanenbaum 
stressed,  the  builders  of  data  bases,  such 
as  local  newspapers,  must  be  assured  that 
potential  customers  will  have  enough 
computer  terminals  to  access  the  data 
bases  “and  that  customers  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  such  services.” 

And  on  the  other  hand,  the  terminal 
manufacturers  want  to  make  sure  a  broad 
spectrum  of  data  bases  exists  for  home 
computer  terminals,  and  “network  pro¬ 
viders,”  such  as  AT&T,  will  look  at  both 
the  terminal  supply  and  the  number  of 
data  bases  in  deciding  whether  to  invest 
in  new  facilities,  he  said. 

“The  spread  of  Information  Age  tech¬ 
nology  and  services  into  consumer  mar¬ 
kets  unquestionably  will  influence  the 
flow  of  news  and  advertising  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,”  Tanenbaum  said.  “The  future  lies 
not  in  trying  to  preserve  the  past,  but  in 
helping  make  change  happen,  profit¬ 
ably.” 

Phillips  of  Radio  Shack  told  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  new  development  from  his 
firm  that  could  allow  more  small  pub¬ 
lishers  to  participate  in  the  changing  in¬ 


formation  technology:  a  basic  two-way, 
videotex!  system  centered  on  the  TRS-80 
Model  II  microcomputer  and  with  a  new 
Multiplexer,  which  allows  the  data  base 
retrieval  system  to  be  accessed  by  either 
eight  or  16  telephone  callers  simul¬ 
taneously.  The  basic  entry-level  system, 
which  can  serve  500  to  800  subscribers, 
sells  for  about  $20,000  and  can  be  up¬ 
graded  to  serve  4,000-4,800  subscribers  at 
a  total  cost  of  about  $70,000. 

Radio  Shack  last  week  also  announced 
separately  in  New  York  that  it  is  setting 
up  its  own  videotex!  system  in  Ft.  Worth, 
Texas,  where  its  parent  Tandy  Corp.  has 
headquarters,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  Phil  North, 
president,  Tandy  Corp.,  was  executive 
editor  of  the  Star-Telegram  for  many 
years. 

Commenting  on  the  venture,  Phillips 
told  the  NNA  publishers  that  Radio 
Shack  looks  upon  it  as  a  opportunity  to 
promote  a  data  retrieval  system  to  poten¬ 
tial  customers.  He  said  there  are  about  60 
Radio  Shack  stores  in  the  area,  and 
“we’re  going  to  promote  the  devil  out  of 
it.” 

Phillips  said  Radio  Shack  will  be  creat¬ 
ing  its  own  data  base  for  use  on  its  popular 
home  computers  only  in  the  Ft.  Worth 
area.  “We’re  not  going  to  attempt  to 
franchise  it  around.”  But  at  the  same 
time,  he  stressed  that  the  Ft.  Worth  pro¬ 
ject  “is  not  just  a  test.  This  going  to  be  a 
commercial  venture.” 

William  Kirtz,  an  associate  journalism 
professor  at  Northeastern  University 
gave  a  progress  report  on  the  growth  of 
cable  systems  in  the  country. 

There  are  4,500  systems  in  operation 
already,  he  said,  with  2,400  more  being 
built  or  in  the  licensing  process.  About 
one-quarter  of  the  79  million  television 
homes  are  on  cable,  and  that  figure  is 
expected  to  double,  he  said.  Studies  indi¬ 
cate  that  when  cable  is  laid  in  a  commun¬ 
ity,  about  50-60%  of  homes  sign  up,  Kirtz 
said,  making  cable  a  real  threat  to  news¬ 
paper  with  similar,  or  lower,  penetration 
percentages  in  their  markets. 

Electronic  information  issues  also 
showed  up  in  the  business  meeting  of 
NNA  during  the  convention.  NNA’s 
directors  voted,  for  the  first  time,  to  en¬ 
dorse  S.898,  legislation  restructuring  the 
nation’s  communications  laws. 

The  directors  voted  to  “instruct  staff  to 
work  diligently  to  oppose  any  wholesale 
changes”  in  the  federal  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Act  and  “beef  up  its  informa¬ 
tion  services  ...  so  information  on 
large  libel  judgments  can  be  learned  about 
very  quickly  and  NNA  can  file  friend-of- 
court-briefs”  aiding  publishers  sued  for 
libel. 

NNA  also  voted  to  continue  financial 
support  of  the  Libel  Defense  Resource 
Center  in  New  York  and  of  the  national 
i  First  Amendment  Congress,  and  even  in¬ 
crease  that  financial  support  if  its  budget 
permits. 
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NNA’s  balance  sheet 


indicates  net 


The  bottom  line — the  breakpoint  be¬ 
tween  profit  and  loss  for  the  year — is  the 
hinge  of  fate  for  every  newspaper  in  this 
country,  so  it  shouldn't  be  surprising  that 
too  many  years  of  red  ink  on  the  books 
would  threaten  the  survival  of  one  of  the 
nation’s  premiere  press  associations,  the 
National  Newspaper  Association. 

But  when  such  a  situation  developed  a 
year  ago,  as  the  third  deficit  in  four  years 
was  reported  to  NNA’s  member  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  publishers  at  their 
annual  convention  in  St.  Louis,  there  was 
shock,  and  there  was  bitterness  in  the 
reactions  of  some  members.  Last  week  in 
Boston,  as  NNA  convened  for  the  %th 
time,  there  were  smiles  on  every  face.  It 
was  as  though  the  bad  times  of  1980  had 
existed  only  to  serve  as  a  jumping-off 
point  for  the  great  leap  forward  of  1981. 

In  short,  the  bottom-line  report  during 
NNA’s  annual  business  meeting  last 
week  was  about  as  upscale  as  it  could  be. 
In  his  treasurer’s  report  to  the  mem¬ 
bership,  John  F.  McMaster,  publisher  of 
the  Ayer  (Mass.)  Public  Spirit,  under¬ 
stated  the  accomplishment,  as  treasurers 
are  wont  to  do.  “Positive  financial  goals 


surplus 

were  set  a  year  ago,’’  he  said,  “and  these 
goals  have  been  met  and  surpassed.’’ 

The  numbers  told  the  story; 

•  A  year  ago,  the  treasurer’s  report 
showed  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  August  of 
$45,213.  After  the  same  eight  months  this 
year,  NNA’s  books  showed  a  net  operat¬ 
ing  surplus  of  $214,340;  with  all  past-due 
accounts  paid  up. 

•  “In  1979,’’  McMaster  said,  “our 
accounts  payable  were  $180,000;  in  1980, 
they  were  $104,000.  Today  they  are 
$14,000.” 

A  year  ago,  NNA’s  board  had 
announced  budget  cuts  of  about 
$200,000,  and  had  considered  leasing 
some  services  from  its  big-brother  asso¬ 
ciation  for  dailies,  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  in  order  to 
cut  costs  further,  and  had  welcomed  a 
voluntary  drive  among  state  and  regional 
press  associations  to  raise  contributions 
to  help  NNA  survive  the  crisis. 

In  Boston  last  week,  NNA’s  officers 
thanked  its  affiliated  press  associations 
for  contributions  totaling  about  $36,400 
during  the  hard  times  in  1980  and  the  early 
months  of  this  year  and  spoke  of  the  pos¬ 


sibility  of  some  modest  increases  in  pro¬ 
jected  spending  levels  for  1982.  Having 
already  rejected  ANPA’s  formal  proposal 
to  lend  a  hand  and  supply  some  member 
services  under  contract  with  NNA  last 
March  (in  perhaps  the  first  indication  of 
how  quickly  its  officers  hoped  to  turn 
things  around)  NNA’s  officers  in  Boston 
made  it  clear  the  organization  intends 
once  again  to  assume  a  full  partnership 
with  ANPA  in  representing  the  interests 
of  newspaper  publishers  in  Washington 
and  in  the  states. 

Finally,  there  is  the  bottom  line. 
NNA’s  executive  and  finance  commit¬ 
tees  left  St.  Louis  last  year  expecting  a 
year-end  deficit  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$145,000.  By  December  31,  the  expected 
deficit  had  been  whittled  down  consider¬ 
ably.  In  Boston  last  week,  McMaster  pro¬ 
jected — letting  members  know  it  was  a 
conservative  projection — a  year-end  net 
surplus  in  1981  of  $75,000. 

The  one  “problem  area”  McMaster 
noted  in  his  report  was  the  poor  financial 
showing  of  the  trade  show  in  Boston 
when  compared  with  previous  years, 
opining  that  a  big  downturn  in  paying  ex¬ 
hibitors  from  the  previous  year  was 
“showing  the  economic  situation”  in 
general.  Mel  Street,  NNA’s  executive 
vicepresident  could  not  provide  exact 
projections  for  trade  show  revenue  but 
said  the  exhibition,  which  was  noticeably 
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There’s  still  time  to  enter 
The  Journalism 
Awards  Competition 

for  distinguished  service 
in  health  reporting 
sponsored  by  the 
American  Chiropractic 
Association.  Cash  prizes 
and  medallions  of  merit 

will  be  awarded 
for  category 
entries  in 


newspaper, 
magazine,  radio 
and  television. 


If  you  have  been  responsible  for 
a  program  or  story  that  is  meri¬ 
torious  in  bringing  public  attention 
to  the  health  needs  of  our  nation 
...  if  your  work  has  served  to  moti¬ 
vate  your  community  to  a  better 
understanding  of  a  health  problem 
...  if  your  efforts  promoted  health 
and  welfare,  your  story  or  program 
should  be  entered  in  this  compe¬ 
tition.  Enter  your  own  program  or 
nominate  colleagues’  programs  for 
awards. 

Closing  date  for  1981  compe¬ 
tition  is  March  1,  1982. 

For  Rules  and  Entry  forms,  write  to: 

Journalism  Awards 
American  Chiropractic  Association 
2200  Grand  Avenue 
Des  Moines.  Iowa  50312 


Plan  also  to  do  a  suitable 
work  for  the  calendar  year  1982 
and  enter  before  March  1983. 
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Net  surplus 

(Continued  from  page  63) 


A  CONVERSATIONAL  Spanish  course  in  progress.  The  course  is  one  of  a 
series  of  educational  opportunities  available  to  Times  employees.  The  teacher 
is  Gricel  Sanabria,  also  a  Times  employee. 

LA  Times  runs  school 
for  its  employees 


smaller  than  last  year’s,  “would  not  lose 
money.” 

Attendance  at  the  convention  itself  was 
about  as  had  been  projected.  Street  said, 
with  a  profit  projection  of  about  $10,000 
expected  to  be  met. 

Reserve  set-up 

McMaster  noted  that  NNA  aready  has 
received  practically  all  the  dues  income 
from  members  it  will  get  this  year  and 
warned  that  the  remaining  months  of  1 98 1 
will  produce  monthly  operating  deficits. 
But  with  the  rosy  outlook  overall  for  year 
end,  outgoing  NNA  President  Robert  E. 
Bailey,  publisher  of  the  Buhl  (Idaho) 
Herald,  said,  in  a  report  to  members  dis¬ 
tributed  during  the  convention,  that  “an 
early  achievement”  of  the  goal  of  setting 
aside  10%  of  the  association’s  annual 
operating  budget  as  a  reserve  by  Septem¬ 
ber  1983  now  was  possible. 

In  the  same  report,  Richard  Nafsinger, 
NNA’s  membership  chairman,  said  the 
association  had  met  its  goal  of  increasing 
membership  by  500  during  1981.  NNA 
had  2,643  weekly  and  465  daily  members 
who  had  paid  their  dues  at  the  end  of  the 
first  six  months  of  1980,  Nafsinger  re¬ 
ported.  In  June  this  year,  the  figures  were 
3,000  weekly  and  55 1  daily  members  paid 
up. 

Dues  income 


To  encourage  a  high  level  of  profes¬ 
sionalism  throughout  the  staff,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  offers  its  more  than  8,000 
employees  an  array  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

“Our  goals  also  include  providing  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  growth  for  indi¬ 
vidual  employees,”  said  Jeff  Fink,  train¬ 
ing  and  development  manager. 

To  attain  these  goals,  several  programs 
have  been  established.  Among  the  most 
popular  are  courses  covering  such  topics 
as  basic  photography,  conversational 
Spanish  and  speed  reading.  The  courses 
are  taught  in  the  Times’  headquarters 
downtown  and  usually  begin  at  the  end  of 
the  day  shift. 

“The  response  to  the  courses  has  been 
tremendous,”  Fink  said.  “We  had  over 
800  applicants  for  200  spots  for  the  spring 
series.” 

The  Times  initiated  mini-courses  in  the 
early  ’70s. 

The  Times  also  offers  a  program  of  tui¬ 
tion  aid  for  permanent,  full-time  em¬ 
ployees.  Under  this  program,  employees 
may  attend  college  courses  beneficial  to 
their  careers  and  receive  reimbursement 
for  80%  of  the  tuition,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$200  per  term. 

In  addition,  the  Times  conducts  exten¬ 
sive  in-house  new  employee  orientations 


and  management  training.  The  newspap¬ 
er  also  pays  enrollment  fees  at  a  wide 
variety  of  seminars  on  subjects  ranging 
from  technical  training  to  management 
techniques. 

Expansion  planned 

Fink  said  that  the  newspaper  intends  to 
expand  its  educational  efforts  on  a  gra¬ 
dual  basis.  To  assist  in  implementing  the 
planned  expansion,  Phil  Gowens  has 
been  added  to  the  Times  staff  as  a  training 
and  development  specialist.  Gowens  has 
worked  as  a  private  consultant  on  organi¬ 
zational  development  and  management 
training  programs.  He  holds  a  BA  in  his¬ 
tory  and  psychology  from  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  did  graduate  work  in 
industrial  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas. 

“The  Times’  commitment  to  its  em¬ 
ployees  is  a  tradition,”  Fink  said.  “It’s 
one  of  only  a  few  newspapers  in  the  Un¬ 
ited  States  offering  such  extensive  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities.  The  main  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  Times  really  considers  its 
employees  the  most  important  compo¬ 
nent  in  its  operations. 

“Many  prospective  employees  look 
closely  at  a  potential  employer’s  training 
opportunities.  We  want  to  continue  to 
attract  top-flight  people  to  the  Times.” 


As  of  September  this  year,  NNA  had 
received  dues  from  more  than  4,000 
weeklies  and  more  than  600  dailies,  and 
dues  income  was  expected  to  reach 
$330,000  by  year  end,  compared  with  tot¬ 
al  dues  receipts  in  1980  of  $241,000.  Only 
$250,000  had  been  budgeted  for  198 1  dues 
receipts,  despite  an  average  increase  of 
“less  than  10%”  that  took  effect  in  1981. 

Succeeding  Bailey  as  president  of  the 
96-year-old  trade  association  was  George 
Measer,  publisher  of  a  group  of  suburban 
weeklies  with  headquarters  in  Williams- 
ville,  N.Y.  Elected  vicepresident  and 
president-elect  to  succeed  Measer  was 
McMaster.  James  H.  Roberts,  publisher 
of  the  Fairbury  (Ill.)  Blade,  was  elected  to 
succeed  McMaster  as  treasurer. 

New  officers  also  were  chosen  for 
American  Newspaper  Representatives 
Inc.,  NNA’s  wholly  owned  advertising 
subsidiary,  which  represents  community 
newspapers  nationwide.  Elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  ANR  was  Eugene  D.  Johnson, 
publisher  of  the  White  Bear  Lake  (Minn.) 
Press.  Jerry  Zubrod,  executive  director 
of  the  Washington  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  was  elected  vicepresident; 
Don  McNeil,  secretary-manager  of  the 
Tennessee  Press  Association,  was  named 
secretary;  and  Warren  Hoyt,  manager  of 
the  Michigan  Press  Association,  was 
elected  treasurer. 
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Libel  suit 

settlements 

escalating 


“Dollars  may  soon  be  flying  in  defama-  (Vh* 

tion  cases,”  notes  Marc  A.  Franklin  in  cv 
“Suing  Media  for  Libel:  A  Litigation 

Study,”  appearing  in  the  current.  No.  3  M 

issue  of  the  1981  American  Bar  Founda-  - 

Franklin  is  Frederick  I.  Richman  Pro-  iB  .  Vc9 

fessor  of  Law  at  Stanford  University . 

Focusing  on  media  cases  alone,  this  ■I  BH 

study  is  a  sequel  to  Franklin's  “Winners  ■  \ 

andLosersand  Why:  A  Study  of  Defama-  ^  B 

tion,”  published  a  year  ago . 

Several  multimillion-dollar  verdicts  re- 

cently  returned  in  libel  cases  brought  in  9  ^ — 

against  the  media,  warns  Franklin,  are  far  "I  don't  know  why  a  person  has  to  be 
greater  than  anything  previously  appear-  stuck-up  just  because  you  work  in  poste- 
ing  in  reported  cases. 

Despite  speculation  about  the  effects  of 
the  mid-1979  rulings  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Hutchinson  v.  Proxmire  and 
Wolston  V.  Reader’s  Digest  Association, 
which  considerably  narrowed  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  “public  figure,”  Franklin  finds 
that  so  far  these  cases  have  had  no  major 
impact  on  the  outcomes  of  appeals  cases. 

What  may  be  more  important  than 
federal  constitutional  protection,  says 
Franklin,  is  action  in  the  judicial  systems 
of  individual  states.  For  instance,  plain¬ 
tiffs  had  a  better  than  average  success 
rate  in  a  group  of  states  that  warrant  a 
double  premium  for  insurance  liability  for 
defamation — Alabama,  Alaska,  Califor¬ 
nia,  Florida,  Hawaii,  New  Hampshire, 

Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  and  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Here  plaintiffs  won  14%  of  the  cases 
and  media  defendants  47%,  while  else¬ 
where  the  comparable  figures  were  3% 
and  71%. 

In  Illinois  media  defendants  have  had  a 
startlingly  high  success  rate  of  93%,  prob¬ 
ably  because  of  that  state's  “innocent 
construction  rule,”  which  calls  for  dis¬ 
missals  in  all  cases  in  which  one  can  find  a 
nondefamatory  meaning  in  the  chal¬ 
lenged  language  no  matter  how  the  lan¬ 
guage  was  really  intended  by  the  media  or 
understood  by  the  audience. 

While  libel  defendants  have  generally 
sustained  a  very  high  level  of  success, 
this  record  could  be  dramatically  re¬ 
versed,  explains  Franklin,  if  the  many 
recently  entered  verdicts  in  the  seven  or 
eight-figure  range,  currently  on  appeal, 
are  not  overturned.  If  they  are  not,  they 
will  no  doubt  encourage  even  more 
aggressive  libel  action  against  the  media. 

“The  litigation  picture  is  central,”  A  search  was  started  to  find  a  succes- 
Franklin  maintains,  “because  it  provides  sor  to  Edward  A.  Linsmier,  executive 
the  data  from  which  lawyers  make  edu-  director  of  the  International  Newspaper 
cated  guesses  that  set  the  patterns  for  Promotion  Association,  who  died 
settlements  and  for  expenditures  to  avoid  September  26. 

trouble  in  the  first  place.”  Donald  B.  Towles,  INPA  president, 
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PRESS  ‘N  TIMES 


“Jamison,  you’ve  been  out  of  J-School  for  over  a  year 
now  and  we  think  you  are  ready  to  see  and  understand 
our  profit  and  loss  statement.” 


“Little  wonder  my  paper  was  delivered  late  last 
evening — you  people  are  spending  too  much  of  your 
time  watching  television!” 


INPA  3CC0DtinG  named  the  executive  committee  to  con- 

^  ^  duct  the  search  and  appointed  board 

director  applications  member  Tom  Griffiths  to  receive  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  position. 

Applications  should  be  mailed  to  Grif¬ 
fiths,  c/o  Gore  Newspapers  Co.,  101 
North  New  River  Drive  East,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida  33302.  The  deadline 
for  applications  is  October  20. 


Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Easter  Seals  coupons  set  for  Sunday  comics 


Martin  Sloane,  who  writes  “The  Su¬ 
permarket  Shopper”  column  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  will  serve  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  1982  Easter  Seal  coupon  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  National  Easter  Seal  Society 
announced  plans  for  a  special  coupon 
section  in  the  Sunday  comics  and  a 
coupon  savings  book  which  will  be  used 
to  raise  more  than  $1  million  as  part  of  the 
1982  fund  drive. 

The  two-page  spread  coupon  section 
will  appear  in  some  200  Sunday  comic 
sections  of  newspapers  on  Sunday, 
March  28.  The  Easter  Seal  coupon  prog¬ 
ram  expects  to  distribute  more  than  425 
million  cents-oflf  coupons  from  ten  parti¬ 
cipating  national  brands.  These  com¬ 
panies  will  make  a  matching  contribution 
to  the  Easter  Seal  Society  for  each 
coupon  shoppers  redeem. 

Sloane’s  twice-weekly  column  on 
coupons  is  distributed  by  UFS  to  more 
than  450  newspapers  throughout  the 
country. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Berry,  whose  cartoon  panel,  “Ber¬ 
ry’s  World,”  is  syndicated  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  is  the  new  presi¬ 


dent  of  the  Association  of  American 
Editorial  Cartoonists.  He  has  worked  in 
the  association  as  vicepresident  and 
member  of  the  advisory  board  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years. 

*  *  * 

Cathy  Guisewite,  creator  of  the 
“Cathy”  comic  strip  and  a  former  resi¬ 
dent  of  Detroit  for  several  years,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  very  official  award  from  the  City 
Council.  Her  “Spirit  of  Detroit  Award” 
presented  as  an  expression  of  the  grati¬ 
tude  and  esteem  of  Detroit  citizens  signed 
by  council  president  Erma  Henderson 
and  council  members. 

Guisewite  worked  in  Detroit  from  1972 
until  1980  with  three  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  Campbell-Ewald,  Norman  Prady 
Ltd.,  and  W.D.  Doner.  Born  in  Ohio,  she 
lived  in  Midland,  Michigan,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  in  1972. 

Her  comic  strip  grew  out  of  letters  sent 
to  her  parents  who  had  moved  back  to 
Dayton.  Her  mother  Anne  did  some  re¬ 
search  and  and  threatened  to  submit  the 
strip-letters  to  syndicates  if  Cathy  did 
not.  So  daughter  sent  about  20  to  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate  and  shortly  had  a  con- 


You  get  what  you  pay  for...  and  then  some. 


Howie  Schneider’s  classic 
comic  strip 

EEK&MEEK 

which  appears 
in  more  than 

400  newspapers,  is  part  of 
The  NEA  Daily  Service. 

For  information  on 
“Eek  &  Meek” 
or  The  NEA  Daily  Service 
call  Chris  Pierson  toll  free 
at  1-800-221-4816. 

)  1961  by  NEA.  Ifw..  TM  Reg  U.S  Pat  &  TM  Oft 

NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 
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Cathy  Guisewite 


tract  and  a  “Cathy”  debut  in  November 
of  1976. 

In  Detroit,  where  “Cathy”  has  a  faith¬ 
ful  following  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Bill  Baker,  assistant  executive  editor, 
says  that  while  the  Free  Press  carried  the 
strip  from  the  beginning  the  paper  de¬ 
cided  to  discontinue  it  last  summer  after 
informal  talk  with  other  people  and  edi¬ 
tors.  Baker  noted  some  indication  that 
the  strip  was  becoming  “repetitive  and 
not  as  interesting.”  But  those  “indica¬ 
tions”  were  shouted  down  by  letters, 
telephone  calls  and  several  in-person 
complaints  to  editors.  Within  days, 
“Cathy”  was  back. 

♦  ♦  * 

Inx  Incorporated,  the  artist-run 
graphic  syndication  service  located  in 
New  York  City,  has  marked  its  first 
anniversary  with  three  Inx  artists  winning 
National  Society  of  Newspaper  Desig¬ 
ners  Awards  of  Excellence.  The  trio  in¬ 
cludes  Vivienne  Flesher,  Bob  Gale,  and 
Frances  letter. 

Inx  service  is  a  weekly  package  of 
wordless  editorial  graphics  useful  in 
adding  visual  impact  to  editorial  opinion 
and  hard  news  or  for  use  alone  as  free¬ 
standing  comment.  John  MacLeod  is  Inx 
design  director. 

*  «  « 

Through  the  efforts  of  John  McMeel, 
president  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate, 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  has  laun¬ 
ched  an  endowment  in  memory  of  the  late 
James  F.  Andrews,  chairman  of  the 
syndicate  board  who  died  last  year.  It  will 
be  known  as  “The  James  F.  Andrews 
Scholarship  Fund.” 

«  «  « 

Carol  Mathews,  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Post  since  1966,  covering  economic 
and  financially-related  topics,  is  doing 
three  columns  a  week  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate. 

Her  column  titled  “Money  Watch”  en¬ 
deavors  to  help  readers  find  ways  to  keep 
their  money  growing  rather  than  dwind¬ 
ling  in  these  inflation-ridden  days. 
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Isobel  Silden 


Hollywood  journalist  Isobel  Silden  has 
joined  Inter-Continental  Press  Syndicate 
of  Glendale,  Calif.,  to  write  exclusive 
series  and  one-shot  articles. 

First  offering  is  titled  “Hollly wood’s 
Top  Dogs,”  a  1 ,400-word  look  behind  the 
scenes  at  the  canine  stars  of  the  movie, 
television  and  advertising  industry  for  re¬ 
lease  Sunday,  October  25. 

Silden,  shown  here  with  her  own  favo¬ 
rite  top  dog,  Tildi,  writes  about  the  lives 
and  training  of  Lassie,  Benji,  Boomer  and 
even  Mrs.  Pinchon’s  Barney  of  the  “Lou 
Grant”  show. 


Brad  Bushell 

Brad  Bushell,  most  recently  national 
sales  coordinator  for  United  Feature 


Syndicate  and  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  has  been  promoted  to  sales 
manager  for  the  syndicates,  which  are  a 
division  of  United  Media  Enteprises. 

Bushell  will  continue  to  be  responsible 
for  direction  of  the  sales  forces,  as  well  as 
client  service  and  sales  service  depart¬ 
ments.  He  joined  NEA  in  1976  as  a  terri¬ 
tory  representative  in  Dallas  and  two 
years  later  was  promoted  to  territory 
manager  in  Chicago  for  both  UFS  and 
NEA,  moving  in  1980  to  New  York  as 
NEA  marketing  manager.  Last  Decem¬ 
ber  Bushell  was  named  national  sales 


coordinator. 
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Register  &  Tribune  to  distribute 
Pacific  News  Service  articies 

By  M.  L.  Stein  Frank  Viviano  noted  how  Detroit  is 


Pacific  News  Service,  which  describes 
itself  as  taking  an  “unpredictable,  free¬ 
wheeling,  open-ended”  approach  to  jour¬ 
nalism  without  following  a  liberal  or  con¬ 
servative  line,  has  joined  the  syndication 
mainstream. 

The  San  Francisco-based  enterprise  re¬ 
cently  named  the  Register  &  Tribune 
Syndicate  as  distributor  of  its  analytical 
pieces  on  social  and  political  issues  and 
on-the-scene  reports  from  around  the 
country  and  the  world. 

Will  its  new  arrangement  change  the 
way  PNS  looks  at  the  news? 

Absolutely  not,  said  executive  editor 
Sandy  Close,  a  former  China  expert  who 
has  been  with  PNS  since  1974  and  holds 
fast  to  the  idea  of  turning  out  articles  that 
seek  signs  of  hope  in  the  national  and 
international  picture  as  well  as  take  a  cri¬ 
tical  view  of  what  is  wrong  in  government 
and  society. 

“We  also  want  to  cover  those  trends 
not  yet  detected  but  which  can  almost  be 
seen  by  looking  around  you”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “And  PNS  will  continue  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  least  safe  side  of  issues.” 

Pacific  News  Service,  which  turns  out 
its  product  with  only  seven  full-time  staff 
members  in  cluttered  offices  south  of 
Market  Street  in  San  Francisco's  lower 
rent  district,  has  been  on  the  unsafe  side 
of  issues  since  it  began  in  1970. 

It  started  as  the  publishing  arm  of  the 
Bay  Area  Institute,  a  non-profit  research 
and  educational  organization  composed 
of  scholars  and  writer-activists  with  their 
main  focus  on  U.S.  involvement  in  In¬ 
dochina.  During  its  first  years,  PNS  dis¬ 
tributed  one  or  two  weekly  articles  by 
BAI  fellows  to  several  dozen  daily  and 
weekly  publications  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  Its  major  selling  point  was 
that  it  provided  access  to  unique 
sources — knowledgeable  experts  who 
offered  a  different  viewpoint  than  the  one 
given  media  by  government  officials. 

PNS  is  still  non-profit  and  a  wing  of 
BAI,  but  its  scope  and  journalistic  savvy 
has  widened  considerably.  Although  it 
turns  out  only  six  articles  a  week,  its 
range  is  worldwide,  including  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  youth  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  crises  in  American  schools. 
Black  America,  energy  and  environment, 
crime,  internal  security,  U.S.  labor,  the 
Islamic  world,  changing  American  cities 
and  new  political  trends  and  movements. 

Staffer  Allison  Engel,  based  in  rural 
Illinois  did  a  piece  on  the  changing  role  of 
women  on  American  farms.  Another 
staff  member,  Jon  Stewart,  went  over¬ 
seas  for  a  series  on  political  and  social 
currents  in  Northern  Europe,  including  a 
report  on  doubts  about  NATO  as  a  viable 
defense  system. 


lowering  its  crime  rate  and  contributing 
editor  John  Dinges  revealed  what  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  evidence  that  the  murders  of 
four  U.S.  missionaries  in  El  Salvador 
“may  have  been  specifically  ordered  and 
carried  out  in  a  planned  operation  by  El 
Salvador’s  U.S.-backed  military  forces.” 

Sandy  Close,  former  China  editor  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review  in 
Hong  Kong,  said  PNS  also  depends  on  a 
wide  circle  of  part-time  editors  and  con¬ 
tributors  who  work  mostly  on  assign¬ 
ment.  Among  them  are  William  O.  Bee- 
man,  a  Brown  University  anthropolist 
who  is  a  Middle  East  expert;  Mary  Ellen 
Leary,  California  political  reporter;  Vil- 
liage  Voice  columnist  James  Ridgeway; 
Pamela  Douglas,  a  black  freelancer  and 
screen  writer  based  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
Richard  Falk,  a  Princeton  expert  on  inter¬ 
national  law. 

“PNS  gives  us  substantial  material  for 
the  op-ed  page,”  said  Ed  Orlaff,  San 
Francisco  Examiner  assistant  managing 
editor  “it’s  pieces  usually  come  with  in¬ 
sight  and  background  we  can’t  get  any 
place  else.  They  are  never  predictable.” 
Despite  its  shoestring  budget,  PNS  fre¬ 
quently  sends  both  staffers  and  contribu¬ 
tors  on  the  road  in  search  of  meaty  fea¬ 
tures.  Associate  editor  Rasa  Gustatis, 
who  returned  from  assignment  in  Poland 
last  week,  said: 

“Instead  of  $60  night  hotels,  1  stay  in 
private  homes  for  $5  or  $10  a  night  but  we 
can  travel  if  we  come  up  with  good 
ideas.”  She  is  a  former  Washington  Post 
and  New  York  Herald  Tribune  reporter. 

In  assessing  PNS’  weekly  file.  Close 
commented  that  “we’re  trying  to  com¬ 
bine  reporting  skill  will  expertise  and 
technic^  knowledge.  We’re  not  always 
successful.  Sometimes  we  fail  on  the  side 
on  ponderousness,  but  we  are  always 
looking  for  change  and  the  reasons  for 
change.  We  want  to  shake  up  people’s 
mindset.  In  an  era  of  rapid  change,  there 
is  a  need  for  a  new  perspective.  We  also 
want  to  report  changes  that  are  just  start¬ 
ing  to  surface.  We  are  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  trends  affecting  the  lives  of  our 
readers.” 

Many  of  the  PNS  pieces  are  discussed 
in  staff  conferences  with  Close  having  the 
final  word  in  a  deadlock. 

The  service,  she  said  depends  heavily 
on  about  a  $140,000  a  year  BAI  receives 
in  grants. 

The  Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate  con¬ 
nection,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead  to  a  brighter 
financial  future. 

“I  was  selling  the  stuff  myself,  mostly 
by  phone,  and  we  were  mailing  it  out,” 
Close  said.  “Now  we  don’t  have  to  stuff 
envelopes  anymore.  Think  what  this  will 
mean  in  terms  of  the  greater  time  we  can 
devote  to  the  editorial  side.” 
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Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ALCOHOUSM 

MONEY 

A  MORAL  APPROACH  TO  ALCOHOLISM:  14 
pages.  Rwintable,  in  columns  or  sold  bound 
as  IS.  i2.aO  postpaid.  The  Newspaper  Agency, 
Inc,  35  W  Main  St,  Suite  5,  Smithtown  NY 
11787. 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  M0NEY"-A  proven  weekly 
column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  saving 
consumer  news.  Samples.  MikeLeFan,  1802  S 
13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

AUTOMOTIVE 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Issued  weekly.  Camera-ready.  Our  7th  year. 
Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middle- 
town  NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU;  Weekly  test  reports  on 
new  American,  foreign  cars  plus  weekly  column 
of  answers  to  readers'  car  problems.  Write  for 
samples,  rates.  Automotive  Features,  814  E 
Mar^a  Circle,  Milwaukee  Wl  53217. 

BOOKS 

REAL  ESTATE 

CHILDREN/young  adult  book  reviews:  200 
words  on  new/old  titles;  weekly  package  has  5 
informative,  easy-to-read,  fun  reviews;  write 
MD  Books,  26313  Purissima  Rd.  Los  Altos 
Hills  CA  94022. 

HOUSE  OLLS-National  award  says  "enter¬ 
taining.  concise,  solid  writing  skills,  wealth  of 
real  estate  knowledge."  7th  year,  major  dailies. 
(Xrllege  prof,  broker,  journalist.  240  Heming- 
wayrRochester  NY  14620;  (716)  271-6230. 

GENERAL 

SPORTS 

FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion— The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 
and  humor.  S  Gale  Denley,  The  Journal,  ^ 
278,  Bruce  MS  38915. 

Keep  up  with  the  running  boom  via  informative 
weekly  column  ($10)  ^  running  reporter.  3rd 
year.  Samples:  C  VanCjrden,  155  Henderson 
Rd,  Stockholm  NJ  07460. 

WEEKLY 

WIDE  SELECTION!  Humor,  info,  puzzles,  fil¬ 
lers,  cartoons.  Catalog  $1.  OBI,  17700  West¬ 
ern  69p,  Gardena  CA  90248. 

VOICE  FROM  THE  WOODS  is  an  editorial  col¬ 
umn  for  readers  troubled  by  our  inapt  energy¬ 
using  economy.  Samples.  Walter  Gormly,  Mt 
Vernon  lA  52314. 

HUMOR 

AWARD-WINNING  toastmaster  writes  timely 
and  ORIGINAL  humor.  Samples.  Herb  Siegel, 
901  NW  200  St,  Miami  FL  33169. 

WOMEN 

NEWCOLUMNforwomenaboutwomen,  “View 
from  the  Podium,"  interviews  by  experienced 
journalist  with  leading  women  in  national 
volunteer  groups.  Starts  late  fall.  For  samples 
and  additional  data:  CLaux,  Box  1433,  Bloom¬ 
field  NJ  07003;  (201)  429-9048. 

Feature  Your  Feature  in 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales 
Soar! 

MEMO  TO:  All  Feature  Writers  and 
Artists 

FROM:  E&P  Ciassified  Department 

RE:  JOINING  THE  SYNDICATE 


If  you’re  involved  in  selling  a  column,  cartoon,  comic 
strip  or  other  feature  material  to  weekly  or  daily  news¬ 
papers,  that’s  strictly  syndicate  business.  That’s  why 
we  think  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  be  represented  in 
the  pages  of  E&P  Classifieds. 

Your  Features  Available  ad  could  help  you  reach  a 
large  percentage  of  America’s  editors  and  publishers. 
And,  you  can  save  with  our  low  contract  rates.  Use  the 
order  blank  in  this  issue  or  call  us  for  more  information. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS— THE  COMMUNICATORS 


(212)  752-7050 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

BUSINESS  NEWSPAPER  starting  in  major 
corporate  area.  Zone  1.  Investors  welcome. 
Also  seeking  business  ad  manager.  Box  3232, 
Editor  &  PuDlisher. 

SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"The  broker  with  instant  buyers" 

SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 

Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

START  YOUR  OWN  WEEKLY— Extensive  how¬ 
to  manual  by  prominent  publisher,  describes 
every  step.  Details  from  Meadow  Press,  Box 
35-E,  Pt  Jefferson  NY  11777. 

1 

'Sell  or  Buy  a  Weekly  Newspaper. 

'Over  20  listings  nationwide. 

'Inquires  and  details  confidential. 

BUSINESS  BROKER  ASSOCIATES 

(615)  756-7635  (24  hours) 

TRAVEL  MAGAZINE  I 

Local  affiliates  being  selected  for  expansion  of  1 
leading  US  travel  magazine.  Presently  reaching  | 
1,200,000  readers  weekly  in  60  regional  edi-  ; 
tkms.  Excellent  profitability  and  management 
training  provided.  Ckrntact:  Roger  Thrailkill, 
TRAVELHOST  Magazine,  PO  Box  31768,  Dal-  ' 
las  TX  75231;  (800)  527-1782. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 

Over  500  sales  in  our  31  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office" 

PO  Box  B8,  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 

ROBERT  N  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Office," 

PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 

CAREER  SERVICES  ! 

EDITORS:  Participate  in  annual  survey  of 
trends  in  hiring  college  grads.  No  fees.  Reply 
confidential.  Write  Box  3180,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  ! 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763-0777 
(714)  626-6440 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

GET  THEM 

THE  BUSINESS! 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partnership,  ! 
loan,  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes.  | 
^nsible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R  Krehbiel,  1 
Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho,  ! 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 

WE  HAVE  CONDUCTED  more  than  300  formal 
appraisals  of  newspapers,  large  and  small. 
NWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY,  INC,  PO 
Drawer  1242B,  Panama  City  FL  32401. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ALAN  G  LEWIS.  MEDIA  BROKER 

On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 
Ridge  Rd.  Hardwick  MA  01037;  (413)  477- 
6009. 

Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Cwsultation. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

COLORADO  WEEKLIES-Must  sell.  Ad  mana¬ 
ger-wife  prMnant.  Good  cash  flow,  stable  in¬ 
come.  198()  gross  $82K  and  $42K  includes 
building  and  equipment.  Excellent  owner 
financing.  Will  consider  $10K  or  less  down. 
Call  (303)  267-3576  or  (303)  267-3460  or 
wirte  Box  578,  Ordway  CO  81063. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes¬ 
sional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  davtime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLIES.  Netting  $100M  on  sales 
of  $800M.  Sale  price  $600M,  half  down. 
Building  and  press  additional.  Box  3198,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Brokers  You  (>in  Trust 

Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 

CONSU  LTANTS/I NVESTORS 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 

Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 

FOR  SALE — Florida  east  coast  weekly,  priced 
to  sell.  Ideal  man-wife.  Low  down  payment. 
Will  consider  lease  to  right  people.  Write  Box 
3159,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GROWING  KANSAS  weekly  grossing  $60,000. 
$67,500,  $20,000  cash  required.  Box  3137, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 

WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

W  B  GRIMES  &  CO,  INC 

1511  K  St,  NW 

Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

IOWA  WEEKLY,  SHOPPER,  county  seat,  gross 
$412,000,  $82,400  cash  flow.  IdeaT  for 
absentee  ownership.  $6(X),000,  29%  down, 
ISyears,  12%. 

TABLOID  devoted  to  horses,  gross  $96,000, 
profitable.  $110,000,  terms. 

DAILY,  SHOPPER,  ZONE  6,  combined  gross 
$640,000.  Price,  $950,(XX)  includes  build¬ 
ing,  4-unit  web,  (^ompugraphic.  $300,000 
down,  terms. 

For  reports  write: 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
j  Box  7133 

1  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207 

(Xmfidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUI^TIONS  AND  MERGERS 

A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc 

11  Main  St,  ^thboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  help  in  buying  we  afford 
continuing  service  in  making  your  efforts  suc¬ 
cessful.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO,  INC,  PO 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  City  FL  32401. 

j  SIERRA  WEEKLY  established  73  years,  heal- 
!  thy  major  growth,  within  commute  of  metro 

1  areas.  Young  owners  heading  for  bigger  chal¬ 
lenge.  $20(5,000  reasonable.  Box  3147.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
352-8931,  day  or  night. 

EDITOR  & 

SHOPPER,  Zone  9,  established  1971,  excel¬ 
lent  growth,  $625,0(X)  gross,  profitable,  price 
$450,(X)0,  owner  financing.  ^  3187,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

PUBUCATKHK  FOR  SALE  !  1 

GROWING  ALASKA  WEEKLY— Priced  to  sell  at 
$100,000.  $120,000  gross.  30%  down  with 
favorable  terms.  Ron  Loesch,  Publisher,  PO 
Box  930,  Petersburg  AK  99833.  Phone  (907) 
772-3547. 


GENERAL  AVIATION  MONTHLY  newspaper  for 
sale.  Currently  features  California  news.  Asking 
$23,000.  Pacific  Flyer,  Box  1365,  Carlsbad 
CA  92008. 

I  WILL  ACCEPT  no  less  than  $30,000  down  for 
my  chain  of  4  weeklies.  We’re  doing  $200,000 
per  year  gross.  My  sale  price  is  $200,000.  Box 
3133,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 

ILLINOIS  SUB  WEEKLY  Ublokf  ready  for  ex- 
pansion,  $150,000  gross.  Priced  to  sell  at 
M0,000  or  $25,000  CASH.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  3223,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TUCSON  ARIZONA  arts  and  culture  newspap- 


MONTHLYSTATE  MAGA2INE-Zone4.  Region¬ 
al  magazines  are  hot  items  today.  This  one  is  no 
exception.  Positive  net.  Growth  situation.  Ex¬ 
cellent  management  team.  Box  3214,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RESTAURANT  MAGAZINE,  Florida.  A-plus 
reputation  in  thriving  market,  established 
advertising  base,  1  or  2  person  operation.  Gross 
90K,  asking  70K.  (Sreat  terms.  Box  3139,  Edi¬ 
tor  $  Publisher. 


_ WORKSHOPS _ 

WRITER'S  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS  GUIDE  TO 
NEWSPAPER  MARKETS— Second  edition  lists 
papers  buying  articles,  fiction,  photos,  car¬ 
toons  and  illustrations.  Exclusive,  current.  For 
complete  information  please  contact  Helm,  | 
4316  Hilktale  Av,  Las  Vegas  NV  89121.  ; 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


Classification. 


3  WEEKLIES  with  revenues  in  excess  of 
$800,000;  terms  negotiable;  Zone  3.  Box 
3153,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

BUYER  SEEKING  BUSINESS  publications  and  j 
newsletters  to  purchase.  Will  consider  retain¬ 
ing  editorial  staff  or  flexible  arrangements  to  | , 
meet  your  needs.  Send  information  and  copy  of  { 
ubiication  if  interested  to  Box  3235,  Editor  &  ; 
Publisher.  ! 

IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home  j 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and  ; 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  to  discuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box  31752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 

INVESTOR  seeks  minority  interests  in  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  southern  Michiun  publications  of  all 
kinds.  Please  send  complete  details  and  sever¬ 
al  samples  to  Box  2376,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Replies  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE  \ 

TWO  SUMMER  WEEKLY  TABLOIDS 
with  combined  weekly  circulation  of  42,000. 
(One  with  year  round  base.)  Located  in  Mary¬ 
land/Delaware  coastal  resorts.  From  $15,0C)0 
gross  sales  in  1978  to  over  $200,000  in  1981, 
and  still  growing.  Photocomposition,  dar-  i 
kroom,  offices  set  up.  Owners  seek  career 
change.  Oil  Tim  Smith  (301)  524-0989.  | 


I  INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


aRCULATION  SERVICES  j 

I  PAID  IN  ADVANCE  sales  crew  orders  are  our  I 
!  specialty  and  few  organizations  can  run  a  tele-  ' 
phone  sales  program  as  effectively.  We  can  do  i 
It  for  you  or  consult  with  you  to  set  up  your  own 
in  house  program.  18yearsexperience  in  quali¬ 
ty  circulation  promotion.  Call  Dick  Levis  at 
(201)  772-7002  or  write  us  at  Levis  Sales,  Inc, 
No.  4  Village  Square  East.  Clifton  NJ  07011. 

INK  RECOVERY 

WE  WILL  AtXEPT  your  waste  offset  ink.  Our 
federal  EPA  ID  number  is  CTD000790949. 
Call  for  details.  Ink  Recovery  Service  (203)  ' 
443-5890,  I 

NEWSPAPER  DESIGN 


I  FOR  RE-DESIGN,  new  logos,  special  sections, 
new  formats,  layout,  type  specification,  cir-  ! 
culation  enhancement,  design  critiques,  and  ! 
staff  training,  call  or  write:  AMERGRAPHICS&  ' 
URBAN,  INC,  PO  Box  571052,  Miami  FL  ! 
33157;  (305)  248-5434.  The  creative  con¬ 
sulting  and  editorial  design  experts  specializ- 
i  ing  in  precise  visual  communications  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  Ask  for  Alan  Urban,  Presi- 
I  dent  and  Creative  Director. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  — $3.50  per  line. 

2  weeks— $3.20  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  — $2.50  per  line. 

2  weeks— $2.20  per  line,  per  issue. 


3  weeks— $3.00  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks— $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks — $2.80  per  line,  per  Issue.  4  weeks — $1.80  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $2.50  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $75  per 
column  inch  camera  ready,  $85  pub  set. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEAOLINE:Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday’s  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

tittf  tt  PvblislMr 

575  Lexington  Av.  NY.  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050, 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad - Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  ciassification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mail  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
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The  Industry’s 

MEETING 
PLACE  .  . 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER  DESIGN 


READABILITY  and  efficiercy  are  our  keys  to 
newspaper  design.  Critiques,  workshops,  con¬ 
sultations,  projects.  R-E  Design,  PO  Box  2486, 
Salt  Lake  City  UT  84110. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

STIMULATE  YOUR  CLASSIFIED  SALES— 
With  new  sources  of  revenue,  classifications, 
plus  promotion,  management  stimulation,  and 
result  getting  copy  writing  ideas.  Classified  In¬ 
ternational,  since  1938,  has  provided  a  month¬ 
ly  package  to  stimulate  classified  ad  sales, 
tram  salespeople,  and  provide  management  in¬ 
formation  that  unlocks  more  sales  for  you.  Your 
investment  in  people  and  equipment  is  exten¬ 
sive,  now  get  all  you  can  from  your  investment 
with  Classified  Intemationars  new  package! 
For  more  information  call  or  write  Tom  Greene, 
3211  North  74th  Av,  Hollywood  FL  33024; 
(305)  981-1240. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


OFFICE  DESIGN _ 


INCREASE  PRODUCTIVITY  in  the  office  with¬ 
out  increasing  costs.  Specialized  space  plan¬ 
ning  and  design  for  journalism  offices,  (^tact: 
Dan  Danford,  MANNSCHRECK  BUSINESS  IN¬ 
TERIORS,  512  Felix  St,  St  Joseph  MO  64501: 
(816)  279-8567. 

STARTING  A  SKIP-DCUVERY  1 
PROGRAM  TO  NON-SUBSCRIBf  RS7 
DO  IT  RIGHT  THE  HRST  TIME! 

Target  Marketing  (Communications  will 
analyze  your  market,  recommerxl  the 
most  cost-efltclerd  detlvery  and  show 
you  how  to  do  It . . .  Right  the  First  Time! 
Save  valuable  time  and  money.  (Call 
Ihe  Clrculatl(xi  Professionals  today  at 
Target  Marketing  Communicattons. 

Stan  Cheren  -  (714)  556-4460. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES... 


When  you  need 
to  reach  news¬ 
paper  people, 
you  can  meet  all 
the  people  you 
want  to  meet — 
sellers,  buyers, 
employers,  job¬ 
seekers,  services, 
in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

Our  telephone  number-(212)  752-7050 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


CUSTOMIZED  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 
Looking  for  sophisticated  txisiness  and  circula¬ 
tion  systems  tailored  for  your  newspaper?  CDS, 
Inc  offers  proven  systems  in  circulation, 
accounts  receivable,  payable,  payroll,  and 
general  ledger.  We  have  installed  and  modified 
systems  for  newspapers  with  circulations 
varying  from  15,000  to  100,0(X).  Call  collect 
for  more  information  (913)  381-1109,  or  write 
CDS,  Inc,  c/oSun  Fhiblications,  Interstate  435 
at  Metcalf  Av,  Overland  Park  KS  66212. 


CAMERA  a  DARKROOM 


BUY  OR  TAKE  OVER  PAYMENT8-400  Mag-  | 


scanner.  20"x24"  expose.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Box  3090,  Editor  &  Fhiblisher. 


CAMERAS  AND  PLATEMAKERS.  Buy,  sell, 
trade-10%  commission,  our  only  charge.  Jeff 
Weber,  (216)  729-2858:  Box  413,  Gates  Mills 
OH  44040. 

KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Ckjmpare  our  quality  and  service. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach  CA  90801 

SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins.  .  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 

VGC  Cps  520  CAMERA 
Perfect  condition.  Purchased  March,  1979. 
Negotiable.  Gary  Thomas  (312)  492-7206. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


SMALL  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Now  ^  can  computerize  your  business  and 
circulation  systems  for  under  $60,000  with 
sophistication  formerly  available  only  to  large 
dailies.  Our  economical  software  package  com¬ 
bines  with  the  IBM  Systems  34  to  provide  you 
with  application  in: 

Circulation 
Display  Receivables 
Classified  Receivables 

Payroll,  Accounts  Payable  and  General  Ledger 
Your  newspaper  can  now  obtain  immediate  on- 
I  line  information  with  the  convenience  of  multi- 
I  pie  "CRTS",  all  at  a  very  cost-effective  price 
I  and  without  the  need  to  create  a  burdensome 
I  data  processing  department.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  collect  (913)  381-1 1C)9,  or  write 
I  CDS,  Inc,  c/o  Sun  Publications,  Interstate  435 


COMPUTERS 


COPY  CONTROL  III  stand-alone  computer  ter¬ 
minal  for  text  entry,  edit,  disk  storage  and 
phone  communications  to  your  computer:  with 
word  processing.  Terminal  Systems  (Xrrpora- 
tion,  %1  Columbia  Cr,  Merrimack  NH  03054: 
(603)  424-5033. 


BINDERY  AND  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT. 
Buyers  and  sellers  contact  us.  10%  sales  fee-- 
our  only  charge.  Jeff  Weber  (216)  729-2858: 
Box  413,  Gates  Mills  OH  44040. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Also  new  Oabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
NORTHEAST  ST0RA(1E  4.  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  SOFTWARE  de¬ 
signed  by  a  publisher  to  handle  bookkeeping  in 
terms  of  "column  inches."  Provides  many  sales 
analysis  reports,  aging  analysis,  will  print  daily 
cash  and  sales  journals  and  monthly  state¬ 
ments,  will  calculate  "service  charge,”  re¬ 
quires  Radio  Shack  Model  II  64K  micro¬ 
computer.  For  sample  reports,  phone  or  write: 
Steve  Kuckuk,  PO  Box  469,  Shawano  Wl 
54166:  (715)  526-6188. 

BMDS 

Do  your  typ^tting  and  accounting  with  the 
BMDS  publisher's  software  package.  Func¬ 
tions  include:  Communication  to  most  prog¬ 
rammable  typesetting/composers  (k>mputer 
processing  and  control  of  accounts  receivable 
Accounts  payable  Payroll  General  ledger.  For 
more  information  contact  Howard  Schlueter 
(608)  271-4578  or  write  BMDS,  6325  Odana 
Rd,  Madison  Wl  53719. 

MAILING  SYSTEM — Eliminates  mailroom  sort¬ 
ing,  postal  zone  tabulations.  Generates  true 
pre-sort  bundles  and  tallies  zone  totals  under 
program  control.  Up  to  29(X>  labels  per  hour. 
Requires  CPM  64K,  370K  disk  (TRS-80  Mod  II 
and  others).  Write  DMS,  Inc,  112  N  Main, 
Yates  Center  KS  66783  or  call  (316)  625- 
3554. 


MAILROOM 


cjniNG  MACHINES,  cuts  Kraft  roll  to  size 
and  affixes  North  South  address  labels  to  indi¬ 
vidual  sheets.  Newspapers  or  magazines  are 
then  wrapped  and  mailed.  For  information 
phone  Hy  Surchin  in  New  York  collect  at  (516) 
667-0200:  outside  New  York  (800)  645- 
5240. 

CHESHIRE,  KIRK  RUDY,  AND  MAGNACRAR 
LABELING  MACHINES  to  handle  North  South 
I  labels  or  computer  print-outs,  multi-wide 
I  labels.  Savings  in  the  thousands.  In  New  York 
1  phone  collect  (516)  667-0200:  outside  New 
1  York  (800)  645-5240. 


I  nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul- 
i  tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  (^11 
I  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley:  (80())  527-1668. 

I  MISCELLANEOUS 

j  AUTOMATIC  CALL  SEQUENCER  manufac- 
I  tured  by  Automation  Electronic  Corfi.  Ideal  for 
classified  or  circulation  operations.  Almost 
new.  Cost,  $6000.  Will  accept  offer.  Call  (408) 
646-4319  for  details. 

W«  mov*  machinwryl 
EGP  CLASSIFIEDS 
I  (212)752-7053 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  10,  1981 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


FOR  SALE— 20,000  black  steel  city  road  run-  !  IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  a  loi*  cost  VDT 
ner  motor  route  tubes.  Price  is  negotiable.  Ex-  i  system  that  can  directly  drive  your  existing 
cellent  condition.  Quick  sale  necessary.  Bill  I  typesetter,  then  look  no  further.  We  have  sys- 
Johnson,  Record  Publishing,  123  N  Prospect,  i  tern  to  suit  every  need  and  budget.  Full  editing 
Ravenna  OH  44266;  (216)  296-8414.  ;  cap^lity  and  disk  stor^  is  standard,  not 

-  I  optional.  Full  communications  capabilities  | 

PRESS-5  units  2-Folders  Color  King-68  available  too! 


PRESS-5  units  2-Folders  Color  King-68  I  available 

STACKERS-3  Count-O-Veyors  I 

CLAMP  TRUCK-l-Towmotw  LP  4000  lbs  ConsuHii 
CAMERA-l-Robertson  20"x24"  Model  580-  terfaces. 
with  Carlson  Gammatrol  Unit 
PROCESSOR-l-LogE  Model  LO-24  For  inf 

EXPOSURE  UNITS-l-Douthitt  Vacuum  Frame- 
with  Ascorlux  Light  60"x50",  1-Brown 
Vacuum  Frame  with  Mercury  Light  35”x45'' 

LIGHT  TABLES-3-Brown  30"x«)",  32"x42", 

52"x72"  _ 

NORTHEAST  TIMES,  8033  Frankford  Av,  Phi-  ONE  SY 
ladelphia  PA  19136;  (215)  332-3300.  16  term 


ConsuHing  available  for  special  projects  or  in- 


For  information  and  brochure  call  or  write: 
First  Main  Computer  Systems 
PO  Box  795 
Bedford  TX  76021 
(817)  540-2491 


_ NEWSPRINT _  I 

30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes  I 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp  I 

3305  W  Warner,  SanU  Ana  CA  92704  { 

(714)  5567130  j 

NEWSPRINT— Specialties-colors-converting.  i 
David  F  Hoy-Pa^  Sales,  Mill  Agent;  Affiii-  I 
ated:ThePaperGroup,  lnc,CortaroA285230,  I 
(602)  297-9976;  New  York  (212)  752-0558. 

NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— We  Buy/Sell.  Kramer  &  I 
Cramer  Inc.  540  Frontage  Rd.  NorthfieM  IL  < 
60093;  (312)  4467017.  1 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 
DIRECT  MILL  SHIPMENTS  FROM  OUR 
AMERICAN  &  CANADIAN  MILLS. 

BROOKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 

300  E  54  ST,  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

(212)  688-3020 

PHOTOTYPESEUING 

A  RECENT  MERGER 

Has  resulted  in  surplus  equipment  in  our  com¬ 
posing,  printing  at>d  binding  departments. 

Compugraphic:  7200  display  typesetters, 
2%1  typesetters,  RCP 101  processor;  AKI CIT 
70R  and  auto  comp  PCI-lIX)  keyboards  with 
punches;  Photon  811  Mark  II  Pacesetter 
phototypesetters;  NuArc  24"  camera  and 
platemaker;  Brown  Commodore  24  camera 
plus... 

Harris  1251  Microstors,  3300  typesetter,  com- 
puedits,  1420  terminals,  tally  printer,  switch¬ 
es,  multiplexer,  fonts,  cables,  spare  parts  kits, 
diskettes  -  Harris  will  install  and  warranty  as 
new  at  NO  charge;  plus... 

Fork  and  skid  lifts,  dock  plate,  silver  recovery 
unit,  light  tables.  Craftsman  line-up  table, 
paste-up  tables,  shrink  wrap  machines,  bin¬ 
dery  carts,  vacuum  and  contact  frames,  tying 
machines,  Fincor  SC  20  hpdrive,  new  Urbanite 
press  ink  and  water  rollers;  plus  much  more. 

Complete  list  upon  request.  Call  or  write  Tom 
MacKay,  Beacon-Minute  Man  Corp,  20  Main 
St,  Acton  MA  01720;  (617)  263-3761. 


ONE  SYSTEMS — Complete  front  end  system, 
16  terminals.  2  remotes,  output  printer,  wire 
service  terminals,  spare  parts,  daily  paper  went 
out  of  business,  must  sell,  may  trade.  (405) 
737-9494. 

Three  Harris  TXT  typesetters  with  automatic 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


GOSS  METR0.4  color  CIC  Metro  unit  with  RTP 
45 — Vix68  add  color  without  losing  paM 
capacity  available  now.  Len  Thomas  (313) 
921-4560.  NO  AGENTS. 

HARRIS  V-15A,  4  units,  1971. 

Harris  V-15A.  6  units.  1973. 

Harris  V-15A,  add-on  units,  1977. 

Harris  845,  6  units.  23  9/16". 

Harris  V-15A,  8  units.  1973. 

Cottrell  V-25.  W  and  w  folder. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  l%9-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  folders:  Urbanite,  Suburban,  SU. 

Goss  Urbanite  Vx  folders. 

Goss  4,  6,  6position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Vx",  45  Vi". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  V-22  6  units. 

Harris  845,  22Vx,  5  units.  1973. 

Harris  V-25  8  units. 

Fairchild  Newsking  2  units,  1972. 

Colorking  folder  KJ-6. 


processors.  Good  working  condition.  Available  WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com- 
November  1.  Lam  ^re  parts  and  type  disk  plete  plants, 
inventory  all  for  iSOfjO.  Contact  NaplK  Daily 
News,  Naples  FL;  (813)  262-3161. 


TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT.  Buyers  and  sel-  I  i  pr-p  I MP 

lers  contact  us.  10%  sales  fee~our  only  charge.  !  IrCLx,  llvL/ 

^  Gates  ;  „  D, 

Mills  OH  44040.  , . . Wtmling  IL  600% 

YOU'VE  NEVER  SEEN  A  DEAL  LIKE  THIS!  (312)  459-9700 _ Telex  20-6766 

LINOTYPE  Newsmaster  offset  newspaper 
^ ®  3/C  units),  45ti" 

Ttar  <22V'x"  cut-off)  x  36  web  width,  2  folders,  5 

Star-Herald,  Scottsbiuff ,  NB  (308)  632-0670.  flying  pasters,  drives  and  all  accessories,  new 

1972,  priced  one-third  of  replacement  cost. 
BBCCCcc  IPEC.INC 

_ _  97  Marquardt  Dr 

Wheeling  IL  60090 

COLOR  KING  4  units  KJ6  folder— 1973.  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 

NEWSKING  PRESS,  two  units  and  Color  King 

s®f<S5:'?tX‘s;x,':^.v°Ba-  S5!Kio^r?isith<sri5T9?6iS" 

Stohb  starknf  hiindUr  nwi*i  PTi  $45,000.  Mr  Colquhoun.  (519)  685-2840. 


baiOWin  COUnt-O-vevor  model  104A.  fnlrtVr  r^mnlVtA'  pXai  n 

Stobb  stacker  bunoler,  model  PBC.  S? 

Stobb  stacker  burwilef;  model  PCI.  $45,000.  Mr  Colquhoun.  (51 

Roller  plate  coater.  — r - 

Lincoln  ink  pump.  ^ ®  UNIT  HOE  CXILORMATI 

Compressor  2  rebuilt  1980.  like  new.  ,  3:2  foldw,  3  color  c 

All  equipment  located  in  our  Olando  ware- 
house.  Available  immediately.  dwle  3:2  rolw. 

InterWeb  Systems  2--18  unit  Hoe  Color  Conver 

1836  Woodward  St  22Vx'  cutoff,  6  c<^  cylin 

Orlando  FL  32803  <6  ’°“*^3:2  and  2 

(305)  896-4330  Telex  56747 1  ,  COTponwte  and  Wders  to 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS  ! 

i 

4  units  1  folder,  1972  I 

6  units  1  folder,  1972  | 

Roll  stands,  upper  balloon  former,  motor  drives 
and  miscellaneous  accessories.  We  will  sell 
complete  presses  or  components. 


IPEC,  INC. 


1—8  UNIT  HOE  COLORMATIC,  22Vx  "  cutoff, 
single  3:2  folder,  3  color  niinders. 

1 —  8  unit  Hoe  Cokymatic,  22Vx"  cutoff, 
double  3:2  folder. 

2— 18  unit  Hoe  Color  Convertible  presses. 

I  22Vx"  cutoff,  6  color  cylinders  per  press  ixxaxrrm  ww  biiw 

line  (6  folders — 3:2  and  2:1),  will  divide  WANTED  TO  BUT 

components  and  folders  to  meet  your  needs.  i 

2 — 8  unit  Goss  Mark  I  presses,  22T'x"  cutoff,  i  CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsbura  any  condition, 
automatic  pasters.  ,  CallcollectHerb(201)289-/9(X).  AMS,  1290 

1 — 6  unit  Goss  Mark  I  press,  22Vx”  cutoff,  :  Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ  07205. 

I  automatic  pasters.  In  warehouse— save  re-  _ _ 

!  moval.  CHESHIRE  LABELING  MACHINES.  KIRK 

i  52-units  Goss  Mark  I  available.  A82  and  ASS  :  RUDY  LABELERS,  PHILLIPSBURG  AND  PIT- 
I  (23  9/16"  cutoff),  color,  single,  double  half  '  NEY-BOWES  INSERTING  MACHINES,  BUNN 
decks  and  Wolf  color  cylinder,  four  3:2  |  TYING  MACHINES.  We  pay  top  cash  prices  and 

I  Imperial  folders,  five  double  2:1,  auto-  also  arrange  and  pay  for  all  transportation 

.  1  matic  reels  and  pasters.  charges.  Rhone  toll  free  outside  of  New  York 

;  :  (800)  6465200  or  in  New  York  (516)  667- 

For  more  information  i  0200.  HM  Urchin  Co,  Inc,  1 1  Lucon  Or,  Deer 

'  call,  write  or  wire:  Park  NY  11729. 

I  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.  _ 

I  105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999  GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 

Lenexa  KS  66215  with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 

(913)492-9050  Telex  42362  !  Box  1983,  Editor  i  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  k  SUPPUES 


PRESSES 


THE  WEB  SPECIALISTS 
Goss  SSC,  8  units,  1980 
Goss  SC,  6  units,  1969 
Goss  Community,  5  units,  1981 
Goss  Community,  4  units,  1972 
Goss  Community  add-on  units,  196672 
Goss  Community  6  web  folder,  1971 
Goss  Suburban  add-on  units,  1967 
Goss  Urbanite.  4  units,  19iM 
(kss  Urbanite,  6  units,  2  3-colors.  196672 
Goss  Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
Harris  V-ISD,  8  units,  2  JF  25's.  1979 
Harris  V-15A.  6  units,  2  JF  15's.  1978 
Harris  V-15A.  3  units,  1975 
Harris  V-25.  8  units,  3  JF  25's.  1978 
Butler  auto-splicers,  4 
Cary  auto-splicers,  3 

ONE  Corp/AtlanU 


PRESSES.  CAMERA.  BINDERY.  Buyers  and 
sellers  contact  us.  10%  sales  fee-our  only 
charge.  Jeff  Weber,  (216)  729-2858;  Box 
413,  Gates  Mills  OH  44040. 

WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe. 
Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press;  portable  ink  fountains;  2  Cline  reels  and 
pasters;  Goss  single  width  balloon;  104A  coun¬ 
ter  stacker;  4  units  Goss  Community  press;  6 
units  Goss  Urbanite  press;  5  units  Econo  web 
press;  forklifts  with  rotating  roll  clamps.  We 
have  or  can  get  what  you  need  for  your  press¬ 
room  or  mailroom.  We  do  machinery  moving 
and  erecting.  We  buy  used  printing  equipment. 

NORTH^T  STORAGE  AND 

INDUSTRIES  INC. 

(213)  257-7557 


PRESS  CONVERSIONS 


WEB  WIDTH  REDUCTION 

PRESS  PARTS  *  CONVERSION  LABOR 
Reasonable  delivery  time  *  Expert  Installation 
Over  UX)  Web  Width  Reductions  Completed 


George  R  Hall,  Inc 
(MO)  321-3109 


charges.  Phone  toll  tree  outside  ot  new  totk 
(800)  6465200  or  in  New  York  (516)  667- 
0200.  HM  Urchin  Co,  Inc,  11  Lucon  Or,  Deer 
Park  NY  11729. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 

Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


St,  Acton  MA  01720;  (617)  263-3761.  I  21 

; _  ;  Wheeling  IL  60090 

1971  COMPUGRAPHIC  2961,  news  fonts,  (312)459-9700  Telex  20-6766 

sparepa^.  Prefer  to  Mil  with  1978  mini  disk  |  ---- -..n.ipSViuc  o 


reader.  (208)  634-2123. 

COMPUWRITER  PACKAGES  JR,  I,  II,  IV  or 
72(X}.  processor,  strips  and  spare  parts  kit. 
$2495  and  up.  Guaranteed.  Jeff  Weber  (216) 
729-2858. 

COMP  II  TG,  $2450.  Comp  II  JR  TG,  $2350. 
Comp  7200*70,  $1950.  All  guaranteed.  Jeff 
Weber.  (216)  729-2858. 

EOITWRITER  7700-11.  6  months  old.  Vertical 
rule  option.  $22,000  new.  Price-fair  market. 
Jeff  Weber  (216)  729-2858. 

EDITWRITER  7500  HR 
2  years  old.  Guaranteed.  $9950 
Jeff  Weber,  (216)  729-2858 

EDITWRITER  7900  Universal,  high  range,  two 
EditWriter  2750-11  terminals,  one  has  fci.  Six 


GOSS  SUBURBANS,  2  units,  3  units,  4  units, 
with  folders  available.  Completely  refurbished. 
Also  Suburban  add-on  units,  single  or  stacked. 
All  types  of  web  equipment  available;  (415) 
6267020  or  (408)  496-0666. 

GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
6  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press,  SN  U-892, 

Mfg  1971. 

6  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press,  SN  U-640, 

Mfg  19^.  Used  to  print  15,000  daily 
newspaper. 

Both  presses  have  been  well  maintained  and 
are  available  for  immediate  delivery. 

Offered  exclusively  by 
Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa  KS  66215 

(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


EditWriter  2750-11  terminals,  one  has  ICI.  Six  I  .  '  .  „ - : — - — ^ ^ ; -  i 

film  strips.  Ten  months  old.  Like  new.  I  <>0SS  Community,  5  unite  with  folder.  Avail-  ; 
$23,000/package.  Art  Beavor  (813)  541-  i  able  November. 

2232  ,  V-25,  6  unite  with  folder  and  upper  former. 

' _  Available  October. 

I  Color  King,  6  unite  with  folder.  Available  now. 
FOR  SALE  (214)  934-4256 

(Xynpugiaphic  RCP  101  phototypesetting  pro-  |  _ 

cessor.IlnitusedoneyearwithRC  paper  before  GUILMONT  Quarter-Foldet  in  excellent  condi- 
newspiper  bought  on-line  system.  Excellent  tkm.  Now  installed  on  Goss  Mark  I  folder,  but 
condition  -  new  $80(X)  -  our  price  $2000.  Con-  adaptable  to  other  presses.  For  further  informa- 
tact  Marc  W  Anthorw,  Star-Herald,  Scottsbiuff,  tion,  call  Ken  Hansen,  The  Oklahoma  Publising 
NB  (308)  632-0670.  i  Co,  (405)  231-3457. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  10,  1981 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREW! 


.  .  .Those  individuals,  companies,  syndicates  that  know  the 
value  of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with  us  on  a  regular  basis. 

So  be  it  12,  26  or  52  times  per  year,  we  produce  business  and 
profit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you  freedom  to  rotate  your  copy 
within  our  regular  deadline  times,  monthly  billing  and  the  best 
exposure  in  the  field. 

Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the  most  effective  classified  market  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Rates  on  Request 
(212)  752*7050 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

HARRIS  COMPUTYPE  Microstore  in  service¬ 
able  condition.  Dave  Robertson.  Yukon  News, 
(403)  667-6285. 

NEW  ZONE  4  suburban  weekly  needs  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment.  Must  have  capability 
for  editorial  text,  heads  and  ad  display  type  for 
24  page  tabloid.  Include  price  and  info  on  war¬ 
ranties,  service  and  repair.  Also  shopping  for 
paper  racks.  Box  3164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WILL  PAY  TOP  CASH  PRICES  for  paper  cut¬ 
ters,  Phillipsburg  and  Pitney-Bowes  inserting 
machines;  Chewire  automatic  labelers,  die 
cutters,  sheeters,  Bunn  string  tyers,  envelope 
converting  equipment,  vacuum  forming,  shrink 
pack,  skin  packaging  and  blister  forming  also 
printing  presses  etc,  plus  Virkotype  and  gold 
stamping  equipment.  We  will  assume  all  pick 
up  and  transportation  charges  and  pay  in  cash 
or  certified  check  in  advance.  Phone  toll  free 
(BOO)  521-7301  or  in  Michigan  (313)  547- 
6200. 

M  SELLARS  &  ASSOCIATES 

PO  Box  20190 

Femdale  Ml  48220 

INSERTER,  two  or  three  station,  with  or  with¬ 
out  addressing  head.  Up  to  tab  size  and  fold. 
No  junk,  must  be  reasonable.  For  weekly  news- 
pa  (^operation.  Box  3220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 

BOX  273.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

MULLER  231  Counter  Stacker  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  operation.  Reply  to  Box  3037,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 

4  to  6  units 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

E  &P  Classifieds — 

As  effective  in  the  newspaper  community  as  your  newspaper's  classi¬ 
fieds  are  in  your  community. 


HELP  WANTED.  .  . 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR,  tenure  stream,  to 
teach  undergraduate  journalism  courses. 
Newspaper  experience  and  strong  commitment 
to  new^per  work  essential.  Send  resume  to 
Chair:  English  Department,  University  of  Pitt¬ 
sburgh,  Pittsburgh  PA  15260. 


INSTRUCTOR/assistant  professor  in  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  to  teach  press  law,  mass 
communications  courses  and  be  competent 
either  in  news/editorial  or  ad/pr.  Master's  de¬ 
gree  essential  and  doctorate  or  advanced  work 
in  progress  is  desirable.  At  least  five  years  of 
experience  in  newspaper  or  ad/pr  field  a  mini¬ 
mum  qualification.  Rank  and  salary  negotiable 
depending  upon  qualifications.  Application, 
resume  and  references  should  be  made  in  writ¬ 
ing  before  November  1,  to  Charles  Pearson, 
Chairperson,  Department  of  Journalism,  Wichi¬ 
ta  State  University,  Wichita  KS  67208.  Wichi¬ 
ta  State  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  /tction,  employer.  Position  is  prob¬ 
ationary. 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  IN  CAIRO 
announces  three  vacancies  for  assistant, 
associate,  or  full  professors  to  teach  in  BA  and 
MA  programs:  one  specializing  in  newswriting 
and  editing,  the  second  to  teach  public  rela¬ 
tions  theory  and  practice,  the  third  specializing 
in  theory  and  process  of  mass  communication. 
All  positions  may  involve  teaching  introduction 
to  mass  communication  or  mass  media  in  soci¬ 
ety.  Teach,  in  English,  three  courses  per 
semester.  Doctorate,  teaching  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Two-year  appointments  begin  Septem¬ 
ber,  1982,  renewal  possible.  Rank,  salary  de¬ 
pend  on  qualifications.  Write,  with  resume,  to: 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  The  /trnerican  University 
in  Cairo,  866  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York 
NY  10017. 


ACADEMIC 


MARSHALL  UNIVERSITY’S  W  Page  Pitt 
School  of  Journalism  seeks  an  assistant  or 
associate  professor  for  the  public  relations 
sequence  beginning  January  1,  1982.  A  later 
appointment  date  is  possible.  A  tenure-track 
position.  PhD  preferred.  Also,  preference  will 
be  given  to  those  qualified  to  teach  research 
methods  and  communications  theory  and  have 
the  background  to  assume  the  role  of  coordina¬ 
tor  of  our  graduate  program.  Those  with  exten¬ 
sive  media  and/or  teaching  experience  with  the 
master's  degree  are  invited  to  apply.  Salary 
depends  on  rank  to  which  appointed  and  qual¬ 
ifications:  Assistant  Professor-to  $21,000; 
Associate  Professor-to  $23,000.  A  letter  of  ap¬ 
plication  tonther  with  a  curriculum  vita  or  re¬ 
sume  should  be  mailed  to  Dr  Deryl  R  Learning, 
Director,  W  Page  Pitt  School  of  Journalism, 
Marshall  University,  Huntington  WV  25701. 
Application  deadline  is  November  5, 1981.  An 
equal  opportunity/affirmative  action  employer. 


IS  THERE  A  DOCTOR 
IN  THE  HOUSE? 

Yes,  yes,  yes!  When  the  experienced 
professor  is  looking  for  a  change  of 
scene  or  challenge,  he/she  knows 
the  place  to  find  that  job  is  E&P 
CLASSIFIEDS!  E&P  is  found  in  most 
Journalism  libraries  around  the 
country,  so  what  more  logical  place 
to  list  your  Academic  openings? 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS— 

WE'RE  EDUCATED! 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  has  two  tenure-track 
openings,  assistant  professor.  Required:  Three  years 
newspaper  experience,  relevant  master’s  degree, 
ability  to  teach  reporting/writing,  editing  courses  plus 
at  least  one  other  specialty  such  as  communications 
law  and  ethics,  court  coverage,  science  reporting, 
business/economics  reporting,  mass  communica¬ 
tions  and  society,  research  theory  and  methodology. 
Desired;  Teaching  experience,  PhD.  Send  application 
by  November  16  to:  Chairman,  Newspaper  Depart¬ 
ment,  S.l.  Newhouse  School  of  Public  Communica¬ 
tions,  215  University  Place,  Syracuse  NY  13210.  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


CORPORATE  TRAINING  COORDINATOR 
needed  by  one  of  the  nation's  laigest  media 
groups.  Corporate  office  located  in  Zone  6.  Re¬ 
porting  to  the  personnel  director,  you  will  plan, 
develop  and  conduct  a  variety  of  management 
oriented  training  and  OD  proems.  To  qualify 
you  must  have  an  educationaf  background  pre¬ 
paring  you  for  a  training  position,  and  prefer¬ 
ably,  some  experience.  Send  resunre  to  Box 
3227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  with  suburban  group  sur¬ 
rounding  Lansing  Michigan,  ownea  by  Sub¬ 
urban  Communications  Corp.  General  manager 
will  have  overall  authority  and  responsibility  for 
operation  of  8  paid  community  Thursday  week¬ 
lies  (circulation  30,(X)0)  and  TMC  zoned  Mon¬ 
day  free  shopper  (circulation  80,(XX))  in  grow¬ 
ing  suburbs  around  state  capital  and  large  uni¬ 
versity.  Position  reports  directly  to  president  of 
parent  company.  Requirements  include  past 
management  experience  and  proven  track  re¬ 
cord  in  suburban/community  newspaper  group, 
with  emphasis  on  marketing  skills  and  entrep¬ 
reneurial  instincts. 

Good  salary  available,  with  bonus  and  complete 
fringe  benefits  program. 

Send  resume  including  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Richard  ^inian.  President, 
Suburban  Communications  Corporation, 
36251  Schoolcraft  Rd,  Livonia  Ml  48150.  We 
are  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


NEWSPRINT/OPERATIONS  AUDIT  MANAGER 

The  Purchasing  Department  of  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Newspaper  Agency,  agent  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  and  the  ^n  Francisco  Examin¬ 
er,  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  News¬ 
print/Operations  Audit  Manager. 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 

Negotiate  newsprint  contract 
Maintain  new^int  inventory  at  acceptable 
levels  relative  to  financial  and  production 
requirements 

Publish  weekly  inventory  status  reports 
Supervise  newspaper  over-issue  returns  and 
credit  issuance 

Audit  newspaper  waste  shipments 
WE  REQUIRE: 

A  minimum  of  three  years  experience  as  a 
newsprint  manager  with  a  major 
metropolitan  newspaper 
Ability  to  interact  effectively  with  vendors  and 
all  levels  of  management 
Prior  supervisory/management  experience, 
preferably  in  a  union  environment 
A  knowledge  of  newspaper  returns,  preprints, 
and  wastepaper  recycling  helpful,  but  not 
essential 

WE  OFFER: 

Competitive  salary 

0>mprehensive  medical  and  dental  insurance 
benefits 

Lite  insurance  and  retirement  programs 
Long  term  disability  coverage 
Libml  vacation  policy 
Employee  credit  union 

REPLY  IN  WRITING  ONLY 
(no  later  than  October  23,  1981) 
by  sending  a  resume  with  cover  letter 
and 

SALARY  REQUIREMENTS 
(in  strictest  confidence) 
to 

PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 
925  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco  CA  94103 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
FEMALES  /CnD  MINORITIES 
ARE  ENCOURAGED  TO  APPLY 


ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

For  successful,  competitive,  under  35,000 
daily  and  Sunday  combination  in  Zone  5.  Chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  for  individual  with  at  least 

5  years  sales  and  management  experience. 
Good  salary  and  bonus  incentive.  All  replies 
confidential.  Send  resume  to  Box  3163,  Editor 

6  Publisher. 

I  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  medium-sized 
{  Midwest  newspaper  in  highly  competitive  area. 

I  Excellent  sales  management  skills  and  ability 
I  to  train  and  motivate  sales  staff  a  must.  Good 
growth  potential,  excellent  salary  and  benefits 
to  proven  performer.  Send  resume  to  Box 
I  3185,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER— Weekly 
California  newspaper  seeks  dynamic  sales 
manner  to  lead  staff  of  10  in  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Strong  in  sales  and  sales  management. 
Excellent  salary  plus  bonuses.  Liberal  benefits 
package.  Send  resume  including  salary  history 
to  Box  3203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  PERSON  for  award¬ 
winning  Zone  8  weekly  in  grovrth  market.  We 
are  looking  for  an  aggressive  seller  who  can  take 
over  some  management  responsibilities.  Box 
3218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER-SUN  BELT  MECCA 
(kime  join  our  growing  major  morning  daily.  We 
j  seek  an  experienced  manager  who  thrives  on 
•  challenge,  is  a  creative  self-starter,  believes  in 
I  positive  motivation  and  is  turned  on  by  a  com- 
I  petitive  market.  Excellent  salary,  bonus  plan, 

I  fringes  and  an  unequaled  growth  opportunity 
await  the  right  person  who  can  produce  results. 
Send  resume  including  salary  history  to  Box 
{  3138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Come  join  the  innovative  team  in  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  exciting  growth  markets,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Sun  Belt.  Our  sales  staff  chosen  "best  in 
state"  for  past  two  years  by  CNPA.  You’ll  man¬ 
age  two  daily  newspapers  and  one  weekly. 
F^ibly  you're  a  college  trained  promotion 
minded  person  now  working  as  an  assistant  and 
"stalled." 

We'd  like  your  resume,  salary  history,  all  in 
confidence,  of  course. 

Write  John  Kelly,  Advertising  Manager,  The  De¬ 
sert  Sun,  Box  190,  Palm  Springs  CA  92263. 


CAREER  GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY 

As  retail  advertising  manager  at  major  Midwest¬ 
ern  newspaper.  If  you’ve  been  waiting  for  the 
right  challenge  to  utilize  fully  your  professional 
sales  experience,  management  skills,  and  sales 
innovativeness-this  is  it! 

Guaranteed  to  be  one  of  the  best  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manat's  jobs  anywhere.  Send  resume  in 
full  confidence  and  become  part  of  the  exciting 
BO'S  in  a  great  place  to  live  and  work.  Box 
3160,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Prefer  several  years  experience  in  management 
of  a  medium-sized  classified  staff  for  a  dyna¬ 
mic,  youth-oriented  market  with  distribution  of 
32,000  daily,  36,500  Sunday  in  Zone  8.  Must 
be  familiar  with  all  phases  of  classified 
phoneroom  techniques  including  on-line  VDT 
terminals.  Will  handle  display  sales  manage¬ 
ment  and  special  feature  promotions.  All  re¬ 
plies  kept  strictly  confidential.  Box  3222,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING  REPRESENTATIVE  for  Wyom- 
I  ing's  largest  newspaper,  one  of  the  hottest  mar- 
I  kets  in  the  country,  ranked  number  1  in  retail 
I  sales  per  household.  We  are  looking  for  a  dyna¬ 
mic  individual  with  successful  daily  newspaper 
I  experience  to  become  a  leader  on  our  sales 
,  staff.  Good  benefits.  Send  complete  resume, 
'  references  and  salan  requirements  to  JoAnne 
Miears,  Personnel  (Jirector,  Casper  Star  Tri- 
!  bune,  PO  Box  80,  Casper  WY  82601;  (307) 
237-8451. 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE  opening  in 
retail  advertising.  15,000  daily  in  beautiful 
northern  Minnesota.  Experience  necessary. 
Send  resume  to  Scott  L  Asbach,  Mesabi  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  956,  Virginia  MN  55792, 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  for  central 
Florida  top  quality  weekly.  Send  resume  to  OB 
Brice,  News,  PO  Box  31,  Lake  Wales  FL 
33853. 


EAP  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


Editor  &  Publisher  has  an 
opening  on  its  New  York 
sales  staff  for  a  conscien¬ 
tious  person  with  know¬ 
ledge  of  and  respect  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  Per¬ 
sons  interested  should 
contact  D.L.  Parvin  at  E&P. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ^ERTISING 


RETAIL  SALES 
Major  Account  Responsibility 
New  Jersey’s  largest,  and  America's  15th 
largest  newspaper  is  in  need  of  an  experienced. 


HELP  WANTED 


aRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Daily  and  Sunday 
seeking  experienced  person  capable  of  leading 
continued  vowth  of  8000  ABC  to  greater  num- 


HELP  WANTED 


DATA  PROCESSING 


HELP  WANTED 


rSrSS^S  opportunity  for  number  2  per- 

kc^toS  ?SS?^lS  to^SSiTfMdlnd  son  on  daily  or  number  1  on  weekly  to  join 
ae^l  promotion-minded  poop.  Apply  with  resume, 

mil^telT^thSS^  ImSilS^fSh  tS  fOOuifoments  to  Publisher,  Suffolk 

must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  both  the  News-HeraW,  Box  1220,  Suffolk  VA  23434. 


newspaper  sales  profession  and  The  retail  busi-  ounom 

ness.  Experience  in  calling  on  major  accounts 

As^^rt'rt  tS^New  York  A.D.I.,  our  highly  com-  CIRCULATION  TELEPHONE  SALES  MAN- 

^m.'^lity  to  relate  to  p«,ple  at  all  levels  a  ^  £.’,!?^ciS’i,2t«'*w^ 

Thisisakeyposrtkm  in  our  organization  offer-  *” 

ing  the  right  person  a  peat  competitive  chal-  estaoiisnea  sales  goals. 

Managerial  experience  in  telephone  sales  or 
customer  sendee  programs  is  required.  Mustbe 
'lS2I2*’Ni’r>7ini*'*  dynamic,  persuasive  self-starter  with  proven 

Box  P20^,  Newark  NJ  07101.  "STrect  people  and  work  indVn- 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Sv'rliJISSll  tot^in  freV’vteare  **  S«™J  '“ume  with 

ad  manager  to  work  with  and  manage  a  staff  of 

CIRCUUTION  MANAGER-Bergen  County, 
’  '  New  Jersey,  58,000  TMC  week^  with  know 

Box  3238,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1^^^  ^  distribution,  also  marketing  ex 

e*i  cc  DCDQccciJTATivic  pCTicocc  for  psid  wcokly.  Sond  rcsuFUO:  Put)’ 

Excellent®?p^Sn"™wl"h''I^rof  Chicago  i 
land's  leading  Siouth  suburban  newspapers  to  ! 

'  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR,  18,000  .daily  PM 


DATA  PROCESSING  OPERATIONS  MANAGER  i  r% 

for  medium/large  installation  in  Zone  2.  IBM  EUlTORS 

hardware  and  ^ems  backpound  required.  ' 

Send  confidential  letter  and  resume  detailing  f 

*0  I  Want  to  shape  a  new  section  in  our  agpessive 
3216,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ,  ^  newspaper?  We  re  looking  to  a  su- 

- - - -  per<harged  editor  to  create  and  be  responsible 

MORNING  AND  AFTERNOON  daily  in  Zone  2  I  content  of  five  new  neighbor- 

hM  an  nnMvina  fnr  a  Ha»a  nrrv>accin4i  manaaar  HCWS  UDtOKIS. 


vr»  MORNING  AND  AFTERNOON  daily  in  Zone  2 

has  an  opening  for  a  data  processing  manager 

tCULATION  TELEPHONE  SALES  MAN- 

mg.  editorial  and  production.  Position  provides 
wjornewspapercompanyisseekingacandi-  excellent  o^unity  for  people-oriented  man- 
e  to  the^^  of  telephone  salis  mana-  f8«  «'»  “'•'‘T  ‘o  communicate  «  various 
.  Qualifi^ndidates  Will  be  responsible  Pro^jonal  levels.  Prefer  mini- 

hiring,  training  and  motivating  sa^eps  to  5  years  expwience  in  similar  position, 

et  e^iblished  sales  ooals  *  S*™*  resume  including  salary  requirements  to 


meet  established  sales  goals.  i 

Managerial  experience  in  telephone  sales  or  I 
customer  service  programs  is  required.  Mustbe  i 
dynamic,  persuasive  self-starter  with  proven  ' 
ability  to  direct  people  and  work  indepen¬ 
dently.  I 


Box  3173,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
Columbus  (Ohio)  daily  seeking  experienced,  in¬ 
novative  data  prxessing  professional  for  de¬ 
sign,  developnient.  installation,  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  application  systems  in  the  areas  of 


We're  also  looking  to  a  copy  editor  who  hungers 
for  robust  writing,  impact  photography  and  dar¬ 
ing  design  in  the  entire  newspaper. 

If  you  think  we're  meant  to  each  other,  write 
me  about  your  philosophy  about  communicat¬ 
ing  with  readers  and  show  me  why  we  should  be 
tafking  to  each  other  about  reaching  to  the 
stars. 

Robert  S  Mellis,  Executive  Editor,  The  Tribune 
Co,  240  Franklin  St,  SE.  Warren  OH  44482. 


We  offer  salary  and  bonus.  Send  resume  with  circulation,  meeting,  anC^sin^  informa-  ;  LIVING  EDITOR 

earnings  history  in  confidence  to.  Box  3221,  txm  sjretems.  Exce  lwt  opportunity  to  assume  You'vebeenputtingoutatleastone.somedays 

Editor  &  Publisher.  ^°le  of  rMgmsibility  in  results-ixiented  en-  2  pages  of  lifestyle  copy  daily.  Probably  on  a 

_ i  x'fwment.  Must  have  BS  or  equivalent  in  com-  ;  25,C^0  daily  with  one  or  2  other  people  work- 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER-Bergen  County,  I  Puteraience,  mathema^soroneof  thescien-  ^  mg  together.  You  know  good  WT  editing,  write 
New  Jersey,  58,000  TMC  weekly  with  know- I  'IST  .  lively  copy,  create  imaginative  pages.  Lead  our 

ledge  of  free  di^ibution,  also  marketing  ex-  !  ^ iSfth  TOpT/commtHS  **°  P™<'“cmg  a  new  Living  sec- 

perience  for  paid  weekly.  Send  resume:  Pub-  *'"V ;  tion  daily  at  our  36,000  AM  newspaper.  We're 

lisher,  Bemn  News,  TO  Box  130,  Palisades  ;  !"[}  ^ST^E  ^^g  ^ret^  ^irable^x-  |  loogip-  3  ||yj|y  section.  Write 

Park  NJ  07650.  i  cellen  salary  ai^  very  attractive  benefits  p^k-  ,  Box  3002,  Editor  *  Publisher 

age  Please  submit  confidential  resume  to:  The  1  ^ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR,  18,000  daily  PM.  g'sp»«ch  I 

53“*’  ^  MANAGING  EDITOR 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


businesses.  Twice  weekly  with  100,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Successful  candidate  must  be  a  self¬ 
starter  with  some  sales  experience.  Some 
knowledge  of  art  or  layout  desirable.  Excellent 
salary  and  empkn^  benefit  program.  Please 
send  resume  outlining  your  quaTifications  to 
John  Collins,  Star  Publications,  1526  Otto 
8lvd.  Chicago  Heights  IL  60411. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

WORKING  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  small 
Wisconsin  TMC  daily  and  weekly,  tough  shop¬ 
per  competition,  must  be  aggressive  and  prom¬ 
otion  minded,  handle  10-15  accounts.  Long 
term  opportunities.  Good  salary,  bonus  and 
fringes.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  3174,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  60,000, 
Zone  2  daily.  Chance  to  join  young  manage- 


Excellent  opportunity  for  experienced  adminis- 


role  of  responsibility  in  results-oriented  en¬ 
vironment.  Must  have  BS  or  equivalent  m  com¬ 
puter  sc  ience,  mathematics  or  one  of  the  scien¬ 
ces:  two  or  more  years  of  programming  expe¬ 
rience:  knowledge  of  basic  and/or  Fortran  lan- 


St,  (Columbus  OH  I 


MANAGING  EDITOR 


crews  and  telephone  sales  a  plus.  Substantial  I 
promotion  budget.  Attractive  incentive  prog-  I 
ram.  Fine  Midvmstem  community.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  David  W  { 
Schultz,  Publisher  and  Editor,  Evening  Inde-  . 
pendent,  TO  Box  581,  Massillon  OH  44648.  1 
No  telephone  calls  please. 


:§  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

ts 

Major  market  competitive  daily  is  seeking  an 
]  experienced  mana^  to  lead  a  well  staffed de- 

I  payment  of  professionals  to  further  gains  in 
^  I  circulation  and  improve  service.  Good  pay. 


ment  team.  Excellent  optxxtunity  to  career  i  circulation  and  improve  service.  Good  pay, 
development.  If  you're  ambitious,  hard-  i  fringes  and  working  conditions.  Outstanding 
working  and  not  anaid  of  competition,  send  I  opportunity  to  the  right  individual.  Send  corn- 


working  and  not  afraid  of  competition,  send 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box  3242,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  salesperson  to  be  ad  director  tor 
weekly  in  Zone  2.  (lhance  to  advancement  to 
top  management  in  near  future.  Send  resume 
to  Box  3181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS _ 

BRUSH  'N'  BRAINS 

We've  got  the  equipment-offset  presses,  85- 
line  rephxtuction  and  processed  color  capabil¬ 
ity.  We've  got  the  show  cases-6  wide  open  fea¬ 
ture  fronts  a  week  and  a  page  1  hungry  for 
creative  new  graphics.  And  we^ve  got  the  com¬ 
mitment  to  achieve  graphic  excellence.  If 
you've  got  the  brains  to  come  up  with  graphic 
pabbers,  the  talent  to  produce  fine  illustra¬ 
tions  and  the  energy  to  do  it  all  under  deadline 
pressure,  get  in  touch  with  us.  We're  a  93,000 
PM  daily  in  Zone  3.  Respond  to  Box  3149, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


plete  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
3240,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept 
strictly  confidential. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  '  ouiies  inciuoe:  general  reporting,  eaitoriaiwrit- 

$386  per  week  i  '"8'  layout  and  design,  copy  editing. 

Planning  to  relocate?  We  have  openings  for  ex-  1  n*','’?  5?°’^  salary^exceltot  fringe  te- 

periencSl  circulation  district  manapirs  with  “PPOrtun'tY  r'Bff 

proven  track  records.  Position  includes  carrier  ' 

recruiting,  training  and  sales.  |  *^l|w  Publishing  Co,  854  Mam,  Wakefield  Rl 

Applicants  must  be  able  to  drive  stick  transmis-  j  _ 

Sion:  have  a  valid  driver's  license  and  a  satis-  !  GULF  COAST,  TEXAS:  One  feature/general 
factory  driving  record:  and  be  physically  able  to  assignment  writer  and  photographer  ne^ed  to 
repetitiouslyhft  35  pound  newspaper  bundles.  !  30,000  PM  in  southeast  Texas.  Writer  should 
_  I  have  degree  and  one  year  daily  experience. 

To  apply,  mail  detailed  resume  to  Oakland  Tri-  1  Please  send  clips.  Photographer  should  have 
^ne.  Personnel  Department,  TO  Box  24304,  one  year  experience  or  BA.  Heavy  emphasis  on 
Oakland  CA  94623.  Equal  Opportunity  Em-  local  feature-sports  on  PM  shift  with  minimum 
plotter.  supervision.  Both  positions  good  pay  with 

-  established  chain.  Candidates  should  write: 

OPPORTUNITY  Port  Arthur  News,  TO  Box  789,  Port  Arthur  TX 

KNOCKING  I  77640  or  call  (713)  985-5541. 


OPPORTUNITY 

KNOCKING 

Experienced,  knowledgeable,  shirt-sleeve 
woridng  circulation  manager  can  practically 
name  his  price.  Southwest  Louisiana.  5-day 


MAGAZINE  DESIGNER  to  take  charge  of  daily  with  TMC  publication  needs  you  now. 

graphics  at  our  award-winnine  Sunday  news-  Write  Jack  Spence,  318  Main  St,  Abbeville  LA 

paper  nwgazine.  circulation  240,000.  Good  70510  or  phone  (318)  893-4223.  ' 

opportunity  for  creative,  versatile  designer/  _  | 

artist  who  has  worked  with  artists  and  photo-  1  WE  NEED  A  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  a  j 
lers.  Zone  2.  Send  resume  and  samples  to  9500  circulation  daily  located  in  west  central 


-  ,  47,000  DAILY  IN 

.  ,  VANCOUVER.  WASHINGTON 

tditoriai  I 

________  i  First  of  alt-yes,  we’H  pay  a  top  salary.  And, 

REPORTER  '  staff  and  the  budget  and  the 

I  freedom  to  do  your  own  thing,  in  return,  we  ask 

that  you  have  the  managemnt  skills  and  drive  to 
Daily  business  newspaper  has  open-  ,  help  us  make  The  Columbian  one  of  the  best 

ing  for  Reporter  on  New  York  head-  j  mid-sized  dailies  in  the  nation.  We  also  ask  that 

queers' staff .  Minimum  2  years  dai-  i  you  already  have  an  established  record  of 

ly  or  wire  service  reporting  necessary.  achievement  with  at  least  ten  years  diversified 

^nd  resume,  work  samples  and  sal-  ,  editorial  experience,  including  five  years  man¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  GC.  1 1  West  aging  people. 

3/th  Street.  New  York  NY  10018.  Great  pafier.  Seventeen  awards  in  last  Sigma 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F  :  Delta  Chi  five-state  competition.  Sweepstakes 

!  winner  1980  Oregon-Washmgton  AP  {^oto 

crvtTrto — fcj _ - 77, — '  competition.  Fifty-seven  person  news- 

EDITOR  f^rragansett  Times,  one  of  Nw  En-  editorial-photo  staff .  Sixty-two  percent  circula- 
gland  sfin^  weekly  ^papefs,  10,000  cir-  ,.0^  cowirage.  Progress, ie  maWment  phi- 
wlation  Mmmum  two  years  experience  as  losophy.  Attract, vTmodern  plant 
editor.  Besi^supervisi^hree^n  staff,  ,  Coveragechallenges:CompetitionfromPort- 
dutKSinclu^:  gener^rep^ing,  ^itorial  writ-  l^egon,  metrcHlaily  ten  minutes  away: 

ing^  i^e  laYOUtand  design,  cow  editing.  |  Mount  St  Helens:  preserCation  of  natural  re- 
photo  eating.  Good  sal^exceltot  fringe  be-  :  sources  such  as  Columbia  River  Gorge:  keeping 
nef^  ^tstar^ing  opportumty  for  the  right  newspaper  vital  in  face  of  electronic  media: 

'  direct  l^slative  coverage,  and  more. 

^  I  •p*”’  *be  Columbia  River.  Booming 
u^oou.  I  economic  area  of  200,000.  Emercing  electro- 

_  I  nics  industry.  Low  crime  rate,  and  we  want  to 

GULF  COAST,  TEXAS:  One  feature/general  <  keep  it  that  way.  Located  just  90  minutes  from 
assignment  writer  and  photographer  ne^ed  for  ,  ocean  beaches  or  Mt  Hood  skiing 
30,000  PM  in  southeast  Texas.  Writer  should  Ideal  Profile:  Proven  ability  in  team  building, 
have  degree  and  one  year  daily  experience,  i  delegation,  conflict  resolution:  excellent  news 
Please  send  clips.  Photographer  should  have  and  photo  judgment:  committed  to  writing  and 
one  year  experience  or  BA.  Heavy  emphasis  on  ,  photo  quality:  administrative  ability  in  budget- 
local  feature-sports  on  PM  shift  with  minimum  |  mg  and  staffing:  futuristic  thinking  in  technolo- 
supervision.  Both  positions  good  fray  with  '  gy  aid  coverage:  knowledge  of  libel  laws:  de- 
established  chain.  Candidates  should  write:  pee  m  journafism  or  related  area  preferred. 
Port  Arthur  News,  TO  Box  789,  Port  Arthur  TX  Even  if  you're  really  hapw  m  your  present  job-- 
77640  or  call  (713)  985-5541.  ,  we  think  you'll  be  happier  here.  Tell  us  about 

_  yourself  in  a  resume  and  letter.  Replies  abso- 

"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM"  ,  'utely  confidential.  Write  Alverta  Brown.  Per- 
For  further  information,  please  write:  North-  j  sonnel  Director,  The  Columbian.  TO  Box  180, 


Daily  business  newspaper  has  open- 
I  ing  for  Reporter  on  New  York  head- 
quMers'  staff.  Minimum  2  years  dai- 
I  Ivor  wire  service  reporting  necessary. 

I  Send  resume,  work  samples  and  sal- 
I  ary  requirements  to  Box  GC,  1 1  West 
37th  Street.  New  York  NY  10018. 

I  An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 

'  EDITOR— Narragansett  Times,  one  of  New  En- 
I  gland's  finest  weekly  newspapers.  10,000  cir- 
j  culation.  Minimum  two  years  experience  as 
'  editor.  Besides  supervising  three  person  staff. 
I  duties  include:  general  rep^ing,  ^itorial  writ- 


irculation  manager  can  practically  "HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM" 
price.  Southwest  Louisiana.  5-day  |  For  further  information,  please  write:  North- 


Box  3224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  ART  DIRECTOR 

230,000  plus  metro  with  finest  color  reproduc- 
tkxi  in  the  West  seeks  experienced  visual  jour- 


Wisconsin.  The  person  we  are  looking  for  must  j 
be  strong  on  recruitment  of  carriersand  circula-  i 
tion  promotion.  The  manager  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  complete  circulation  operation  and  ! 
distribution  of  the  TMC  product.  Salary  will  be  ' 


nalist  to  build  news  art  de|>artment.  Opportun-  j  commensurate  with  ability,  experience,  and 
ity  to  develop  your  own  ideas,  to  hire  and  train  ,  desire.  The  usual  fringes,  plus  complete  paid 


staff.  Job  demands  management  skills  as  well 
as  technical  skills  for  hands-on  work  in  present¬ 
ing  information  in  concise  visual  elements. 
Send  sanmles  of  work,  resume  to:  Brian  L  Stef¬ 
fens,  AME.  Graphics,  The  Register,  Box  1 1626. 
Santa  Ana  CA  92711. 


health  insurance.  Please  send  resumes  to  Gary 
B  Gaier,  Chippewa  Herald  Telegram,  20-22  W 
Central  St.  Chippewa  Falls  Wl  54729 

DATA  PROCESSING 


/viarviii  awirsai  i  PROGRAMMER— Hartley  Data  needs  an 

CIRCULATION  I  experienced  applications  propammer  to  work 

on  interactive  CTS300  and  CTS500  system, 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  6-day,  6600  i  OIBOL.COBOLand/orRPGexperiencehelpful. 
daily,  located  in  college  community.  Experi-  Hartley  Data  is  a  growing  data  service  and  turn- 
ence  in  promotion,  motor  routes  and  TMC;  de-  key  vendor  working  with  businesses,  associa- 
sired.  Excellent  benehts  and  opportunity  for  tions  and  publishers  and  offers  a  stimulating 
adnneement.  Send  resume  and  references  to  environment  for  a  talented  person.  North  sub- 
Bob  Barton,  Ruston  Daily  Leader,  TO  Box  520,  urban  Chicago  location.  Hartley  Data  Service 
Ruston  LA  71270.  (312)  273^343. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  10.  1981 


west  Marketing  Limited,  TO  Box  3658,  Lacey  i  Vancouver  WA  98666. 

WA  98503.  '  ERuaI  Opportunity  Employer 


ITS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ve  got  a  secret — and  it’s  strictly  classified  information!  We  ll 
never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  Box  Holder.  However,  if  you 
want  to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don't  want  your  reply  to  go 
to  certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  put  your  mind  at  ease! 
Just  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box  Holder. 
Attach  a  note  telling  us  what  newspapers,  groups  or  companies 
you  don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach.  Then  put  the  reply  and  the  note 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number 
you’re  answering  is  on  your  list,  we  ll  discard  your  reply. 
IMPORTANT:  We  can’t  return  your  reply  because  that  would  be 
the  same  as  telling.  So  don't  send  indispensable  material.  Also 
attach  a  note  each  time  you  want  a  box  holder  checked. 

And  if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  be  sent  to  any  property  held  by 
a  group,  it’s  best  to  list  the  properties. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

CITY  EDITOR  needed  to  start  a  northeast  Texas 
daily  along  a  course  toward  excellence.  Young, 
talented  staff  needs  an  experienced  hand  to 
guide  them  as  paper  chan^  image  and  de¬ 
sign.  Send  resume  to  David  Kubissa,  Managing 
Editor.  Texarkana  Gazette,  PO  Box  621 ,  Texar¬ 
kana  TX  75504. 

COPY  EDITORS— Zone  1  metro  area  PM  has 
openings  for  career-minded  desk  people  with 
ability  to  edit  sharply  and  write  bright,  accurate 
heads.  Minimum  two  years  experience.  Box 
3225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPYDESK  CHIEF 

Growing  Colorado  AMer  with  widely  divergent 
reader  interests.  Do  you  have  strong  news  judg¬ 
ment,  imaginative  graphic  sense,  flair  for 
bright  layout  and  ability  to  operate  a  desk?  Ex¬ 
cellent  benefits,  mild  climate.  One  hour  from 
Rockies.  Box  3226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITORS 

Albuquerque  Tribune  seeks  two  sharp  editors. 
One  ^ould  have  layout,  slot  experience.  Both 
must  know  quality  and  quantity  can  co-exist. 
Write  Manning  Editor,  PO  Drawer  T,  Albuquer¬ 
que  NM  87103. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR— Leading  suburban 
newspaper  group,  must  be  skilled  in  news  man¬ 
agement,  personnel  and  training.  A  challeng¬ 
ing  job  with  growth  potential  for  the  right  per¬ 
son.  Box  3120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

The  Huron  Daily  Tribune,  a  9500  daily,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  county  seat  of  a  Michigan  re¬ 
creational-agricultural  area,  is  seeking  an  edi¬ 
tor  responsible  for  directing  a  news  staff  of  6. 
The  starting  salary  will  be  commensurate  with 
experience  and  we  offer  excellent  growth 
potential. 

Mnd  resume  to  Charles  A  Spence.  Publisher, 
Huron  Daily  Tribune,  PO  Box  10,  Bad  Axe  Ml 
48413. 

NEVADA'S  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER,  the  Re- 
view- Journal,  needs  a  deskperson  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years  of  copy  desk  experience. 
Send  resumes  to  News  Editor  Wayne  Stewart  at 
PO  Box  70,  Las  Vegas  NV  89125. 

NORTHEAST  TEXAS  DAILY  needs  city  hall  re- 
porter,  business-labor  writer,  lifestyle  writer, 
general  assignment  reporter  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  David  W  Kubissa, 
Managing  Editor,  Texarkana  Gazette,  PO  Box 
62irTexarkana  TX  75504. 


FARM  EDITOR 

THE  NEW  FARM  magazine 
has  an  immediate  opening  for 
an  Associate  Editor.  Seeking 
aggressive  reporter  who  is 
also  a  skilled  wirter.  Minimum 
three  to  five  years  daily  news¬ 
paper  or  agricultural  maga¬ 
zine  experience.  Agricultural 
journalism  degree  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  livestock  helpful,  but 
desire  and  proven  ability  to 
cover  any  story  quickly  and 
•.veil  and  keep  the  competition 
playing  catch  up  are  prime 
considerations.  Good  pay, 
benefits,  working  conditions 
and  chance  for  advancememt. 
Send  resume,  recent  writing 
samples  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

George  DeVault, 
Executive  Editor 
THE  NEW  FARM 
33  East  Minor  St. 
Emmaus  PA  18049 


MORNING  SPORTS  EDITOR  and/or  assistant 
to  organize  and  direct  night  staff.  Must  have 
sports  background,  editing  skills  on  VDT,  ex¬ 
perience  in  page  makeup,  flexibilih  and  wil¬ 
lingness  to  work  nights,  including  Friday  and 
Saturdays.  Heavy  emphasis  on  local  and  area 
sports,  men  and  women.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Loren  Tate,  Evening  Sports  Editor, 
Champaign-Urbana  News  Gazette,  Champaign 
IL  61820  or  call  (217)  351-5232. _ 

ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  seeking  crack  copy  edi¬ 
tors.  Week's  tryout  mandatory.  First  time  ap¬ 
plications  only,  please.  Send  resume  with  re¬ 
ferences  (phone  numbers)  to  B  Clair  Cobb, 
News  Editor,  Arizona  Republic,  Box  1950, 
Phoenix  AZ  85001. 

AGGRESSIVE  Sunbelt  daily  with  nearly 
50,000  Sunday  circulation  seeks  a  few  solid 
people  to  round  out  staff.  Applications  being 
accepted  in  photography,  on  the  desk  and  for 
two  reporters.  Ideal  candidates  will  have  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  paper.  Location  in  booming 
west  Texas  oil  country  affords  top  consideration 
to  Southwest  applicants.  Send  resume,  clips 
and  salary  requirements  to  Jim  Welsh,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  Odessa  American,  Box  2952, 
Odessa  TX  79760, 

I  _ 

ALASKA  WEEKLY  needs  reporter  that's  cap- 
I  able  of  working  in  all  departments  of  this  small 
I  paper  excluding  business  and  circulation.  You 
will  get  experience  plus  $265  a  week.  Send 
I  non-returnable  clips  and  resume  to  Ron 
Loesch,  The  Pilot,  Box  930,  Petersburg  AK. 

j  ASSISTANT  LIVING  EDITOR  sought  for 
I  medium-sized  mid-Atlantic  daily.  Applicants 
must  have  strong  writing,  editing  and  page  lay- 
I  out  skills.  Minimum  of  three  years  experience 
I  on  a  medium  to  large  daily  required.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  work  samples  and  references  to  Box 
3233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  for  aggressive  Mid- 
west  PM,  The  person  who  fills  thrs  job  must 
have  hard  news  experience,  both  as  reporter 
and  editor.  Long  hours  and  lots  of  pressure 
supervising  a  talented  staff  on  a  paper  with  a 
reputation  for  going  anywhere  and  doing  any¬ 
thing  to  get  a  story.  For  more  information  call 
(513)  225-2211  or  write  Steve  Sidio,  City  Edi¬ 
tor,  Dayton  l^ily  News,  4th  and  Ludlow  Sts, 
Dayton  OH  45401. 

COPY  EDITOR — Growing  37,000  morning  dai¬ 
ly  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  has  immediate 
I  opening  for  copy  editor  with  at  least  two  years 
■  experience.  Knowledge  of  VDTs  essential.  Five 
I  nights  a  week,  4-12.  Send  resume  and  salary 
needs  to  Jack  Crouse.  Executive  Editor.  Obser¬ 
ver-Reporter,  Washington  PA  15301  or  phone 
(412)  222-2200. 

CITY  EDITOR — Small  afternoon  daily  in  Zone  5 
I  seeks  rare  combination  of  management  skills 
along  with  copy  editing  and  layout  skills.  Frank¬ 
ly,  we  are  looking  for  a  solid  editor  who  loves  a 
community  just  under  20,000  and  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  producing  a  newspaper  for  readers  who 
demand  excellence  and  lots  of  local  news. 
Opportunities  to  advance  here  and  around  the 
country,  but  we're  looking  for  stability.  Must 
edit  copy,  layout  some  pages  with  pizzazz, 
understand  and  provide  inspiration  to  a  great 
staff  of  young  reporters  and  valuable  veterans 
who  all  care.  Write  Box  3215,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITING.  LAYOUT  -  We're  looking  for  a  versa¬ 
tile  journalist  whose  prime  responsibility  would 
be  editing  and  layout,  but  who  can  also  get  the 
story  and  photos,  too.  Judged  the  best  daily  in 
Wyrming,  we're  booming  along  with  our  com¬ 
munity  and  adding  a  Sunday  edition.  Our  cir¬ 
culation  is  7000  and  growing.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume.  references  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  3196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

The  La  Crosse  Tribune  seeks  a  news  editor  to 
direct  a  staff  of  six  professional  newsmen  and 
women. 

This  editor  will  head  a  copy  desk  and  direct 
editing,  headline  writing  and  layout  of  all 
pages-local  and  wire-except  sports  and  fea¬ 
tures. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Mid-sized  daily  in  Zone  5  seeks  fiscally  con¬ 
servative  editorial  page  editor  with  hard-hitting 
style.  Our  editorials  have  consistently  won  top 
honors  in  state  competition.  We're  looking  for  a 
thoughtful,  experienced  writer  to  continue  that 
tradition.  Please  send  three  recent  editorials, 
resume  and  brief  cover  letter  to  Box  3201, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MARKETS  REPORTER 

Top  Washington  energy  newsletter  starting  new 
senrice.  Wilting  to  teach  marketplace  to  repor¬ 
ter  with  ability  to  write  quickly  and  with  some 
business  or  financial  sophistication.  Expand¬ 
ing  company  rewards  high  achievers.  Non- 
srnoking  office.  Send  resume  and  three  clips  to 
David  Gump,  Pasha  Publications,  1828  L  St, 
NW,  Washington  DC  20036. 

REPORTERS 

Fast-growing  southwest  Florida  PM  has  im¬ 
mediate  openings  for  two  experienced  hard- 
news  reporters  who  can  handle  a  heavy  load  and 
work  under  deadline  pressure.  In  exchange  for 
quality  work  we  offer  good  pay  and  benefits  plus 

Rleasant  living  in  tropical  Naples  on  the  (julf. 

0  recent  grads,  no  phone  calls.  Send  a  letter, 
resume,  clips  to  George  Cecil,  Executive  Edi¬ 
tor,  Naples  Daily  News.  PO  Box  1737,  Naples 
FL  33940. 

REPORTER/EDITOR  for  growing  Wyoming 
weekly.  Must  be  strong  on  layout,  heads,  photo¬ 
graphy.  Capable  of  developing  contacts  for  in- 
depth  news  and  feature  stories.  Send  resume, 
work  samples  and  salary  requirments  to  Inde¬ 
pendent  Record,  PO  Bc«  31,  Thermopolis  WY 
82443. 

SENIOR  STAFF  WRITER  needed  for  daily 
newspaper.  Duties  will  include  responsibility 
for  gwemment  reporting,  city  council,  political 
affairs,  court  trial  or  police  activities  along  with 
other  assignments  made  by  city  editor  or  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor.  Individual  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  3  years  experience  in  news  reporting. 
Knowledge  of  VDT  s  preferred.  It  is  preferred 
that  the  individual  reside  in  Fairborn  Ohio. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Doug  Cox,  Miami 
Valley  Publishing  Co,  1  Herald  Sq,  Fairborn  OH 
45324;  (513)  878-3993. 


Oil 

News 

Editor 


FAST  TRACK 

The  nation's  fastest  growing  tabloid  newspaper 
has  a  key  desk  job  for  an  enthusiastic,  experi¬ 
enced  copy  editor  with  a  flair  for  flashy  head¬ 
lines  and  tight  taut  layout.  Applicants  should 
have  3-5  years  reporting  experience,  1-2  years 
desk  experience,  and  ^ould  be  familiar  with 
the  worx  of  successful  tabloids,  such  as  The 
New  York  Post  and  Toronto  Sun.  Salary,  night 
differential  $500/week.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Send  resume  and  samples- 

I  no  phone  calls  please - to  Linda  Dem^lio, 

1  Managing  Editor,  The  Delaware  County  iJaily 
i  Times,  5M  Mildred  Av,  Primes  PA  19018. 

I  FLORIDA  REPORTERS 

I  Medium-size  Florida  daily  is  updating  its  files 
j  for  future  openings.  Reporters  who  nave  de¬ 
monstrated  skill  in  hard-news  reporting  and 
deadline  writing  should  send  letter,  resume 
I  and  clips.  No  recent  grads.  In  exchange  for 
I  first-class  work,  we  offer  a  good  salary  and  be¬ 
nefits.  an  ideal  climate  and  a  commitment  to 
I  journalistic  excellence.  Box  3200,  Editor  & 


Place  your  bet  on 
E&P  Classifieds 
We  bet  you'll  be  satisfied. 
Call  for  rates  and  Info: 
(212)  752-7050. 


Major  news  organization  seeks 
dynamic  and  experienced  editor 
to  launch  and  oversee  energy 
news  service  for  clients  in  the 
petroleum  business.  Excellent 
benefits  available.  Please  for¬ 
ward  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  tO: 

PO  BOX  226 
DEPT.  2 

CHURCH  ST.  STATION 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10008 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


a  solid  background  and  good  ideas  on  how  a 
six-person  d^  should  be  organized  and  oper¬ 
ated. 

The  La  Crosse  Tribune  is  a  7-day,  36,000  cir¬ 
culation  paper.  We  publish  Monday  thru  Friday 
afternoons,  Saturday  and  Sunday  mornings. 

Send  resumes,  including  references  and  a  let¬ 
ter  outlining  your  thoughts  and  ideas,  to  David 
B  Offer,  Managing  Editor,  La  Crosse  Tribune, 
401  North  Third  St,  La  Crosse  Wl  54601.  No 
calls,  please. 

REPORTER  WANTED 

Growing  weekly  with  plans  for  expansion  needs 
all-around  reporter  with  particular  skills  in 
obtaining  both  news  and  background  for  fea¬ 
tures  from  local  government  offices.  Excellent 
chances  for  advancement  in  California-Oregon 
chain  with  profit-sharing  plan.  Phone  or  write  to 
Jane  Ellis,  Editor,  Valley  Herald,  PO  Box  151, 
Yuba  City  CA  95991;  (916)  673-9410. 

SPORTSWRITER/EDITOR.  Entry  level  job  on 
award-winning  South  Carolina  semi-weekly. 

I  Job  now  open.  Send  complete  resume.  Recent 
I  J-school  graduate  considered.  Box  3230,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 

I  SUNDAY  EDITOR 

I  InnovativePacificNorthwestdailyseeksaSun- 
I  dayeditor.  Personsapplyingmustposs^solid 
I  planning,  organizational,  copy  editing  and 
graphic  skills.  Must  be  energetic  and  quick  to 
lum.  Equal  opportunity  employer  offering  ex¬ 
cellent  pay  and  benefits  and  a  delightful  place 
to  live.  Send  resume,  references  and  samples 
of  work  to  Personnel  Manager,  Walla  Walla  Un¬ 
ion  Bulletin,  PO  Box  13^,  Walla  Walla  WA 
99362. 

THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE  is  looking  for  a  high- 
energy  newsperson  to  take  charge  of  six  news 
bureaus  in  central  Florida.  We're  looking  for 
I  someone  who  can  keep  us  on  top  in  local  news 
coverage  in  a  competitive  market.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  with  several  years'  reporting 
experience  -  someone  who  can  coordinate, 
teach  and  motivate  a  staff  of  18  reporters  and 
photographers.  Experience  as  a  bureau  chief  or 

Icity  editor  is  preferred,  but  not  required.  This 
could  be  a  first  step  into  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment  for  a  talented  person  with  the  right  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume,  other  pertinent  material  to 
Bill  Handy,  State  Editor,  TO  Box  191,  Tampa 
FL  33601. 


THE  OKAZ  Organization  for  Press  Publication  - 
one  of  Saudi  Arabia's  leading  publishing 
houses  -  currently  has  openings  for  business 
reporters  on  its  English  language  daily. 

Applicants  should  have  at  least  three  years  ex- 
pwience  as  either  business  reporters,  or  have 
interest  in  business,  and  experience  or  interest 
in  Mid-East  affairs  (of  a  non-political  nature). 
Graduates  with  journalism  degrees  will  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Initially  based  at  the  Jeddah  main  office,  appli¬ 
cants  will  be  offered  single-status  contracts,  of 
either  one  or  two  years  term,  together  with  a 
starting  salary  (paid  in  Saudi  RiyaTs,  Jeddah)  of 
SR  60,000  per  annum.  Benefits  include  com¬ 
pany  medical  cover,  furnished  (shared)  acco¬ 
modation,  transport,  start,  end  of  contract  air- 
ticket,  plus  30  days  paid  leave  will  be  offered, 
together  with  normal  national  holidays.  An  end 
of  contract  bonus  scheme  operates,  and  for 
those  applicants  who  choose  two  year  con¬ 
tracts,  a  guaranteed  10  percent  annual  salary 
increase  is  built  into  the  salary. 

I  All  applicants  should  send  full  resumes  to:  Dr 
I  Saud  S  Islam,  Edditor-ln-Chief,  The  Saudi 
j  Gazette,  TO  Box  5576,  Jeddah,  The  Kingdom 
i  of  Saudi  Arabia.  (Please  note  that  airmail  varies 
I  between  10-14  days). 

1 _ _ 

'  WANTED — Someone  with  at  least  five  years  of 
I  solid  reporting  and  editing  experience  for  an 
assistant  city  editor's  position  at  the  Wilkes- 
I  Barre  Times  Leader.  We  want  someone  who  will 
have  an  eye  on  the  city  editor's  chair.  It's  a 


I  Wilkes-Barre  PA  18711. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


STAFF  WRITER 

Join  young,  aggressive  editorial  staff  of  leading 
national  trade  magazine.  This  position  involves 
some  travel  covering  stories  in  the  field  and 
reqires  a  commitment  to  meeting  deadlines. 
Daily  newspaper  experience  a  definite  plus. 
Photographic  skills  helpful.  A  candidate  willing 
to  assume  responsibility  and  learn  our  thriving 
industry  will  be  top  contender  for  staff  editor 
position  opening  next  year.  If  you  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years  reporting  experience  and 
would  like  to  relocate  to  attractive  bedroom 
community  near  major  Sunbelt  city,  send  re¬ 
sume,  cliK  and  salary  history  to  Box  3154, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


aRCULATION 


EDITOR  with  sales/job  printing  background 
wants  to  join  small  paper  as  assistant  publisher 
or  general  manager.  Box  3199,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT— Administrative 
professional  with  planning,  strategy  and  imple¬ 
mentation  skills  seeking  career  position,  (kial 
getter  with  sales  and  marketing  specialties. 
Over  20  years  of  shirt-sleeve  results  producing 
newspapw  experience.  Prefer  Zone  3,  5  or  7. 
Box  3229,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


SEX  RELIGION  POLITICS.  Let's  talk.  Writers- 
reporters<olumnists  needed  for  news  maga¬ 
zine  section:  US  Punch,  grown-up  Lampoon. 
Opportunity  ungirdled!  Want  material  for  New 
York  pilot  issue:  business,  crime,  science,  na¬ 
ture,  sports,  oddities-whole  parade  of  Amer¬ 
icana.  Terkel  &  Kural;  warmth  and  wisdom; 
funny-not  forced  fact  but  fiction  (raid  your 
newsroom  bulletin  board).  Prices  negotiable. 
Submit  original  short  pieces  with  sase  tO: 
American  Bystander,  Box  272,  Roosevelt  NJ 
08555. 


CIRCULATOR — Years  of  experience,  looking 
for  a  change.  Strong  in  sales,  service,  promo¬ 
tions  and  accounts  receivable.  Prefer  medium 
or  small  publication.  Any  Zone.  Box  3228,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  investigative  reporter.  38, 
12  years  on  major  papers  in  Chicago  and  East, 
seeks  new  challe^.  Solid  background,  top 
references.  My  clips  will  convince  you.  Would 
like  news  manageimnt  position  on  an  excellent 
daily  Zones  1,  2,  5.  Box  3197,  Editor  &  Pub- 


ONLY  34,  BUT  with  reporting,  editing,  pr,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  publishing  expwience.  Looking  . 
for  a  new  challenge  in  publishing  or  pr.  TM  | 

™  ^  i  BRIGHT  CHINESE  WOMAN  JOURNALIST- 

Seek  newspaper  or  magazine  career.  Iowa  MA. 


WASHINGTON  STAR  DIVISION  MANAGER 
seeks  management  position.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  32  years  old.  Box  3234,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


knows  VDT,  layout,  photography,  good  at 
bilingual  needs,  research  and  editing.  Will  lo¬ 
cate.  Box  3186,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BRIEF  FREELANCE  TRY  FIZZLED.  18-year 
news  veteran  wants  career  opportunity.  Report¬ 
ing,  editing  skills,  weeklies,  daily.  Any  Zone. 
Bw  3236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  LEADS 


CLASS  OF  ‘82:  Editors  reveal  traits  they  look 
for  in  new  reporters  and  what  questions  they 
ask  in  interviews.  For  more  information,  write 
Box  3213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  YOUNG  newspaper  executive  with  established 
I  record  of  achievement  as  circulation  director, 

I  marketing  director,  general  manager  and  pub- 
I  lisher  of  daily  newspapers  from  20,000  to  i  ^ ^ — TilT 

icio.OOO  circulation  looking  for  a  new  oppor-  !  EDITOR,  43,  seeks  job  on  rim  or  in  slot, 
tunity.  Will  consider  all  situations  regardless  of  j  14  yMrsasnewspajjerman,  more  than  5years 
size  or  position.  What  I  am  lookmg  for  is  a  '  ' 

■  ■  P  1500  Royal  Crest,  Apt  102,  Austin  TX  78741. 

Phone  (512)  447-1887. 


genuine  chance  to  become  a  part  of  a  growth 
minded  organization  interested  in  development 
and  the  future  of  the  business.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  and  full  resume.  Available  now.  Box 
3088,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a-month 
subscription  rates.  M  Stemman,  68-38  Yellow¬ 
stone,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 


MARKETING 


ADVERTISING 


HARDWORKING  sportswriter,  25,  interested 
in  job  on  mid-sized  daily  in  Zones  2,  3,  5.  3 
ytin  experience.  Bon  3124,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

IMPENDING  NOVEMBER  GRADUATE  OF  top 
J-school  looking  for  general  assignment  posi¬ 
tion  on  major  metro|x>litan  daily.  Ambitious 
and  objective  with  fresh  outlook.  Michael  Gauf , 
825  Giles  Ln,  Peoria  IL  61614;  (309)  691- 
6703. 

LAW  GRADUATE,  26, 4  years  reporting/edi  ing 
experience  seeks  daily  reporting  job.  Emphasis 
on  court/legislative,  government  and  fature 
writing.  Michael  E  C^ker,  961  S  Reynolds. 
No.  15,  TolePi  OH  43615. 

I  PHOTO  EDITOR 

Metro  daily  experieiKe.  Can  handle  VDT,  cap- 
I  tions,  layout,  assigning  photographers  with 
aplomb,  mfer  Zones  9. 8.  Box  3105,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNING  news  executive 
also  winner  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  editorial  writing  seeks  challenge. 

I  Prefer  New  York,  will  considW  all.  Salary  needs 
flexible.  PR,  advising  replies  welcome.  Box 
I  3239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  REPORTER — Still  chasing  perfection 
but  has  caught  excellence.  4  years  professional 
experience  (40,000  daily).  1  year  assistant 
sports  editor.  Seek  to  be  own  boss  or  work  for 
smart  one.  Box  3219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TALENTED,  ambitious,  persistent  news/fea¬ 
ture/arts  writer  seeks  similar  position  on  small 
to  mid-size  daily.  Prefer  university  town  in  Zone 
5  but  will  relocate.  University  of  Michigan  grad 


SALES  TO  STAFF  AO  PRO 
In-depth  all  departments.  Self-starter.  Now 
employed  metro  daily.  Zone  6,  8.  9-but  open. 
Box  3093,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KEY  MANAGEMENT 


CIRCULATION 


DO  YOUR  HEADLINES  SING?  Is  your  copy 
tight?  Layout  logical  and  bright?  Is  your  staff 
well  allocated  and  motivaM?  Do  you  meet 
deadlines  with  ease?  Top  editor  can  show  you 
how.  New  Jer^-New  York-Connecticut  area.  {  (‘80)  with  professional  experience  sup- 
Box  3177,  Editor  &  Publisher.  !  plemented  by  extensive  freelance  work.  Reply 

_ 1  to:  Tim  Yagle,  2707  Brockman,  Ann  Arbor  Ml 

EDITOR— Managing,  city  editor  for  small  to  I  48104. 
medium  daily.  Strong  writer,  developer  of  local  I 
news.  55.  top  references,  daily,  wire  service,  | 
weekly  background.  Box  3112,  Editor  &  Pub-  ; 
lisher.  I 


FREELANCE 


Job  as  marketing  director  at  growing  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper.  Great  opportunity  for  next  ma¬ 
jor  career  step  up. 

Management  responsibilities  include  areas  of 
promotion,  research,  newspaper  in  education,  | 
and  other  sales  support.  Truly  a  rare  job  oppor-  I 
tunity  in  a  fine  growing  city  with  an  excellent  i 
com^ny.  I 

Don't  delay  in  sending  resume  in  confidence  to  | 
Box  3155,  Editor  &  niblisher.  I 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  needed  by  dynamic 
20,000  circulation  suburban  weekly  in  central 
Illinois.  Must  have  ability  to  copy  read,  write 
features,  take  photos,  run  darkroom.  Must  have 
own  camera  and  car.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Observer,  57 17  N  Humboldt.  Peoria  IL61614. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR  of  21,000  daily 
with  reputation  for  Journalistic  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  excellence.  Responsibilities  include 
camera,  pressroom,  and  building  maintenance 
management.  Knowledge  of  camera  and  offset 
mandatory.  Ideal  New  England  location.  Re¬ 
sume  to  MX  3183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

ASSISTANT  COLD  TYPE  FOREMAN  for  grow¬ 
ing  consumer  shopper  chain  newspaper  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  All  phases  of  cold  type  from 
layout  to  negative  desired.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Mail  resume  with  salary  history  to  Box 
3202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT  OR  JUNIOR  in- 
terested  in  management.  Training  provided  on 
computer  and  management  techniques.  Send 
resume  and  personal  data  to  Box  3182,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Production  manager  for  national  publication. 
Must  have  experience  in  production  and  be  a 
good  organizer.  Call  collect  (904)  547-4244. 

S41£S 

PART-TIME  SALES  persons  wanted  across  na¬ 
tion  to  sell  our  columns,  comics  and  services  to 
nearby  newspapers.  Commission,  renewals. 
Need  4-6  hours  per  month,  dependability. 
Write  to:  API  Sales,  316  Bro^way,  Reno  NV 
89502. 


CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  specialist. 
Marketing  degree.  Presently  emplo^  seeks 
sales  or  management  position  in  New  York  City 
or  suburbs.  Excellent  references.  Box  3217, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PLACE 

YOUR 

BET... 

ON  E&P 
CLASSIFIEDS 
...We  Bet 
You’ll  Be 
Satisfied 


If  your  game  is  equipment,  pro¬ 
ducts.  services  or  systems  used  in 
newspaper  production  (or  if  you're 
apublisherwith  surplusequipment 
on  your  hands)  ESP  Classifieds 
are  your  best  bet  to  make  (or  save) 
some  easy  money. 

E  S  P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the 
industry  people  you  are  looking  for 
to  fill  that  open  position  at  your 
paper.  And.  Positions  Wanted' 
advertisers  tell  us  that  ESP  Classi¬ 
fieds  ads  get  results! 

Call  us  today  to  reserve  space  in 
our  next  issue.  Ask  about  our  low 
contract  rates. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
You  Can  Bet  On  Them! 
(212)  752-7050 


ENTERPRISING,  aggressive  reporter  with  5 
years  experience.  1  year  daily,  seeking  hard 
news  position  with  rnedium  or  large  daily  in 
Zones  6, 7 , 8  or  9.  Strong  on  government  cover¬ 
age  plus  features,  police,  courts,  photi^phy,  j 
VDT  and  BA  in  journalism.  Box  3188,  Editor  &  | 

Publisher.  j 

ENERGETIC  REPORTER,  24,  two  years'  full-  * 
time  on  small  Northeast  daily,  wants  bigger 
challenge  in  Zones  1,2.  Now  p^-timingwith  2 
Boston  area  dailies.  Can  also  write  sports  well. 

Rick  at  (617)  265-0185. 

EMPLOYED  EDITOR  of  modem,  profitable, 
mid-sized  daily  sees  grim  future  under  new 
ownership  with  reputation  for  cheap  editorial  i  — '  '  - 

product.  I'm  no  empire  buil^twt  I  kr^  I  WORKING  PRESSROOM  foreman  on  4  to  8 
can  t  continue  to  ^  a  quality  job  fw  iny  com-  1  jipgjj  press.  20  years  experience, 
munity  with  this  chains  approach.  If  wthinthe  ^  ^or^  Bp,  3,54  j  publisher, 

next  year  you  will  need  an  experienced  profes-  | 
skmal  to  direct  your  news/editorial  operation, 
please  write  Box  3231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  BEST  FREELANCE  FEATURE  ARTICLE 
WRITER  AVAILABLE  IN 
SOUTHEASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 
Let  my  portfolio  prove  it.  Over  two  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  freelance  or  relocate  for  right  posi¬ 
tion.  (617)  995-5698-momings  only. 

PHOTOJOURNALISM 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  INTERN  seeks  entry 
level  photo  job.  J-grad  with  3  years  part-time 
photo,  reporting  experience.  I'm  bri^t,  hun¬ 
gry.  Brian  Loring,  12309  Moorpark  St.  Studio 
City  CA  91604;  (213)  7604274. 

PRESSROOM 


EXCELLENT  FEATURE  WRITER,  31,  2  years 
weekly  experience,  seeks  challenging  spot  on 
small  weekly  or  daily  anywhere  in  Sun  Belt.  Call 
(813)  639-7716.  Great  clips,  graduate  de¬ 
gree. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

ENERGETIC,  creative  communicator  seeks  pr 
position.  December  grad.  Non-profit,  corporate 
pr  experience.  Skilled  writer:  feature  articles, 
brochures,  news  releases.  Box  3205,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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Tank  explosion  covered 
fully  in  special  edition 


One  piece  of  advice  newspaper  consul¬ 
tants  have  been  giving  industry  execu¬ 
tives  and  editors  worried  over  competi¬ 
tion  from  television  and  radio  is  that  their 
own  particular  medium  has  its  own 
advantages. 

While  television’s  strength  lies  in  its 
visual  impact  and  its  ability  to  get  in¬ 
formation  disseminated  quickly,  news¬ 
papers  can  be  more  thorough,  more  sear¬ 
ching  and  give  a  story  more  perspective. 
With  a  big  story,  newspapers  can  use  the 
interest  generated  by  its  competitors  and 
a  way  of  attracting  readers  to  their  pro¬ 
duct,  provided  papers  deliver  that  thor¬ 
oughness  and  perspective,  the  consul¬ 
tants  advocate. 

That  kind  of  thinking  went  behind  the 
planning  and  production  of  a  recent  spe¬ 
cial  edition  of  the  Daily  Journal  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  N.J.,  when  they  found  them¬ 
selves  with  a  big  story  in  their  area  and 
themselves  competing  with  hordes  of 
television,  radio  and  New  York  metro 
organizations  for  the  news. 

What  executives,  editors,  reporters 
and  photographers  at  the  paper  decided 
was  to  react  quickly  and  decisively  so 
that  the  information  their  readers  needed 
wasn’t  hampered  by  the  time  restraints  of 
television  or  the  newshole  of  the  metros. 
The  story,  a  series  of  explosions  at  a  Lin¬ 
den  chemical  plant,  began  at  the  end  of 
Thursday’s,  October  1,  day  shift,  when 
most  in  the  editorial  department  were 
finishing  up  and  heading  home  at  7  p.m. 

Joe  Rush,  on  his  third  day  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Journal,  called  the  paper’s 
editor,  Richard  Vezza,  with  the  news  and 
Vezza  headed  back  for  the  office. 

Rush  guessed  correctly,  as  most  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  county  did  when  their  win¬ 
dows  rattled  and  the  sky  lit  up  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  that  some  type 
of  chemical  or  petroleum  storage  tank 
had  blown  up. 

It  was  the  fourth  time  in  1 1  years — two 
being  powerful  explosions  at  a  gasoline 
refinery  in  1970  and  1979  and  the  last  time 
being  the  spectacular  Chemical  Control 
blaze  that  spewed  toxic  fumes — that  Un¬ 
ion  County  residents  have  experienced 
those  types  of  things  that  go  boom  in  the 
night. 

Vezza  called  the  paper’s  publisher, 
Paul  T.  Miller  II,  and  discussed  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Miller  has  been  at  the  Daily  Journal 
for  a  little  less  than  a  year,  and  Vezza 
since  May.  Miller  decided  that,  consider¬ 
ing  the  area’s  history  of  explosions,  the 
readers’  need  to  know  fully  and  com¬ 
pletely  what  was  occurring  and  the  stiff 
competition  from  other  news  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Daily  Journal  had  an  obligation 
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Unden  chemical  tanks  explode 


Complete  Coverage 

to  its  readers  and  itself  to  go  all-oiit  after 
the  story. 

Four  pages,  three  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  explosion,  were  added  to  the  next 
day’s  edition.  Although  details  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion  and  its  effects  were  still  filtering 
in  from  reporters  and  photographers  at 
the  scene.  Miller  felt  the  commitment  was 
necessary. 

Executives  considered  two  factors:  the 
Daily  Journal  was  a  p.m.  and  the  a.m.’s  in 
the  market  would  be  able  to  carry  initial, 
although  not  complete,  reports  in  their 
papers;  and  major  television  and  radio 
stations  were  already  giving  the  story 
heavy  play  that  night.  Most  importantly, 
the  paper  had  to  demonstrate  to  its  read¬ 
ers  that  they  could  depend  on  it  for  a 
complete  and  accurate  account  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  They  also  wanted  to  demons¬ 
trate  to  Daily  Journal  readers  that  they 
could  depend  on  the  paper  to  give  them  all 
aspects  of  the  explosion. 

Composing  room  personnel,  the  press 
foreman,  circulation  director  John  Daly 
were  all  called  at  home  to  let  them  know 
what  to  expect  when  they  arrived  at  work 
the  next  morning.  Daly  contacted  his  cir¬ 
culation  people  and  extra  papers  were 
added  to  the  newsstands. 

Reporters,  ready  to  go  off  their  shifts, 
were  sent  to  the  scene.  The  paper’s  chief 
photographer,  Joe  Buscaino,  was  called 
at  home  and  also  sent  to  the  scene. 
Another  photographer  was  sent  to  the  site 
and  several  stringers,  who  were  hanging 


around  the  office,  were  also  sent  out. 

Vince  Slavin,  the  paper’s  suburban  edi¬ 
tor,  visiting  a  friend  two  miles  from  the 
plant,  headed  straight  for  the  plant. 
Although  worried  police,  fearful  of  toxic 
fumes,  were  holding  crowds  of  onlookers 
and  reporters  blocks  away  from  the 
scene,  Slavin  traveled  up  back  roads, 
abandoned  his  car  and  cut  across  drain¬ 
age  ditches  and  over  fences  to  get  next  to 
the  firemen  fighting  the  blaze. 

The  resulting  fires  were  brought  under 
control  by  approximately  11  p.m.  and 
most  of  the  reporters  were  called  back  to 
the  office  to  assess  how  the  story  shaped 
up  at  that  point,  what  information  they 
had,  and  what  else  was  needed  before 
they  were  sent  back  out  or  to  the  phones. 

Rush  and  Vezza  brought  the  seven  re¬ 
porters  working  the  story  into  the  paper’s 
conference  room  shortly  before  midnight 
and  sorted  out  specific  story  assign¬ 
ments.  Each  reporter  gave  his  colleagues 
and  editors  a  briefing  on  where  he/she  had 
gotten.  Each  aspect  of  that  reporter’s  in¬ 
formation  and  story  assignment  was  dis¬ 
cussed  and  he/she  was  sent  out  to  gather 
what  else  was  needed. 

As  photographers  developed  and  printed 
their  film,  11x14  glossies  were  made 
and  hung  on  the  newsroom  walls. 

Slavin  came  back  to  the  office  and  did  a 
sidebar  of  being  inside  the  complex  as 
nine  of  the  company’s  65  chemical  stor¬ 
age  tanks  went  up  in  huge  fireballs.  After 
that,  he  helped  layout  and  edit  the  edi¬ 
tion. 

There  was  only  one  serious  injury  as  a 
result  of  the  explosions  but  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  as  to  what  kind  of  fumes  the 
exploding  tanks  were  releasing.  The  Che¬ 
mical  Control  explosion  and  fire,  which 
spewed  a  pillar  of  toxic  smoke  that 
threatened  to  drift  over  parts  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York,  had  occurred  17 
months  before  and  led  to  a  toxic  waste 
scandal  that  spread  throughout  the  state. 

That  night’s  local  evening  news  shows 
on  television  devoted  more  time  than 
usual  to  the  event,  but  editors  at  the  paper 
weren’t  worried,  feeling  that  the  televi¬ 
sion  reports  on  this  kind  of  story  would 
only  help  bring  more  readers  to  the  paper. 

The  first  editions  went  to  bed  right  on 
schedule  at  8:30  a.m. 

For  some  of  the  editors  and  reporters 
their  shift  had  been  extended  to  almost  24 
hours. 
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Did  you  know  that  the  air  you 
breathe  at  home  could  be  hazardous  to 
your  health?  Or  that  the  price  you  just 
paid  for  that  imported  car  is  $2,000 
above  the  sticker  price? 

Getting  ripped  off  has  become  a 
national  epidemic.  Now  you  can  help 
your  readers,  and  yourself,  FIGHT 
BACK! 

David  Horowitz's  FIGHT  BACK! 
weekly  newspaper  column  is  "a 
remedial  course  for  people  who  don't 
want  to  get  ripped  off." 

Known  to  millions  as  "the  consumers' 
champion  of  champions,"  he  teaches 
readers  how  not  to  let  car  salesmen 
stick-it-to-them  with  a  sticker  price, 
how  not  to  be  flimflammed  by  the 
government  agencies,  and  how  to 
FIGHT  BACK! 

But  Horowitz  is  more  that  just  a 
consumer  expert  and  investigative 
researcher  and  reporter.  He  is  an 
award  winning  journalist  with  years  of 
newspaper  experience  on  everything 
from  small  Midwest  weeklies  to 
becoming  one  of  the  first  foreign 
correspondents  to  cover  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  Viet  Nam  war.  He  brings  to 
your  newspaper  a  wealth  of 
recognition,  respectability  and  a  FIGHT 
BACK!  consumer  philosophy  that  is  all 
his  own. 

FIGHT  BACK!  is  distributed 
:  exclusively  to  newspapers  across 
i  America  by  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate,  Inc.  For  information  on  rates 
and  availability  for  your  newspaper 
please  contact  Dennis  R.  Allen, 
President,  or  Brian  J.  Flynn,  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager. 


E.  W.  Scripps  Award  Judges 

Newspapermen  and  women  who  enter  work  in  the  various  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
competitions  know  they  will  be  judged  by  distinguished  news  professionals. 

The  jurors  for  the  1981  Edward  Willis  Scripps  First  Amendment  Award  will  be: 


Katharine  L.  Graham 

Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
The  Washington  Post  Co. 

President,  ANPA 


H.L  Stevenson 

Editor  in  Chief 
United  Press  International 


Louis  D.  Boccardi 

Executive  Editor 
The  Associated  Press 


Michael  O'Neill 

Editor 

New  York  Daily  News 
President,  ASNE 


These  judges  will  select  two  newspapers  which,  in  writing,  reporting  and  public 
education,  perform  the  most  outstanding  public  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
First  Amendment  guarantee  of  a  free  press  during  1981.  The  winning  newspaper 
will  receive  a  plaque.  Those  responsible  receive  a  $2500  cash  prize.  There  is 
a  second  award  of  $1000  to  be  distributed  in  the  same  way,  and  a  citation. 
Entries  in  this  competition,  named  in  honor  of  the  founder  of  Scripps- 
Floward  newspapers,  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  February  1, 
and  received  no  later  than  February  8, 1982. 


E.  W.  SCRIPPS  AWARD 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 

200  Park  Avenue,  Room  4310 
New  York,  N.Y.  10166 
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